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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 


CHAPTER I 

BVDDHrSM TTS ORfGff-' AND CEREWNISS 
pRAVERU'UEEtS OF TIIE BUDDItlSTS. 

'T'RAVEL'LING on the borders of Chinese Tartar), >a 
A the country of the Lamas or Buddhists, Miss Gordon 
Cuititning remitvs that it was strange, ever) now and aratn, 
to meet some respectable looking tvotVman, twirling little 
brass cjlinders, only about six inches tn length, which were 
incessantly spinning round and round as they walked along 
the road WTiat could they be ? Not pedometers not any 
of the trigonometrical mstniments with which the officers of 
the Ordnance Survey go about anned ? No , she was in 
formed that they were prajer wheels, and that turning them 
was just about equivalent to the telling of beads, which in 
Continental lands workmen may often be seen counting as 
homeward along the road they plod their w eaty way 
The telling of beads seems to the Protestant a superfluous 
piece of formahsm what then are we to think of prayer by 
machinery ? The prayers, or rather invocations, to Buddha 
— the Buddhists never pray, la the Christian sense — are all 
closely written upon sinps of doth or paper , the same sen 
tence being repeated somethoosands of times These stops 
are placed inside a cylinder, tevolviog on a long spmdle, 
the end of which is the handle I'tom the wind cylinder 
depends a small lump of toetal, which, whirling round, com 
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municat« the ncccssaij tmpetns to the little machine, so 
that It rotates wnth the sli;;htest possible effort, and continues 
to gnnd any required number of acts of worship, while the 
owner, Wi^lh the pla) thing in his hand, carries on his daily 
work His religion requires that he should be all his time 
immersed in holy contemplation of the perfections of 
Buddha, but to a busj man no such self absorption is pos 
sible. lie IS content, therefore, to say the sentences aloud 
at the beginning and end of his devotions and m the inten'al 
twirls slowl), while a tiny bell marks each rotation, and re 
minds him if he should unconsaously quicken his pace 

Tennyson finely speaks of Prayer as that by which 

“ The whole round world u every way 
Bound by gold chains atoand the feet of COO,** 

but no such efficacy can be ascribed to the cylinders of brass, 
copper, or gold, which are fashionable among the Buddhists 
Yet we must not condemn too unreservedly Prayer, eien 
among Chnstians, is apt to degenerate into a dull, me 
chanical uniformity , and to become scarcely less perfunctory 
than that which the Tibetans gnnd out of their prayer 
tnachme 

In a Lama temple, Miss Gordon Gumming once saw a 
colossal prayerwhecl, which might almost hate sufficed for 
the necessities of a lution It was turned by a great iron 
crank, which acted as a handle The cylinder measured 
about twelve feet m height, and six to eight feet in diameter 
Circular bands of gold and vennilion adorned it, each band 
bearing the well knowm Buddhist ascnption, or miocatioa, 
"To the jewel on the Lotus." Of this inscnption, muln 
plied on strips of paper and doth, the cylinder was full, and 
each time that it reiolved on its axis, the devotee was 
accredited with having uttered the pious invocation just as 
often as it was repeated withm the cylmder The whole 
history of Superstition offers scarcely any fact more curious 
or suggestive than this method of prayer by machinery, 
and that such a grotesque extravagance should have enn 
nated from so subtle and metaphysical a faith as Buddhism 
IS an anomaly not easily to be explained. 

Each votary who IS too poorto possess aprayerwheel of 

his own attends the templ^ does homage to the head 
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Lama, receives his benediction, trod then, squattint; ui front 
of the grent wheel, he turns the crank on behalf of himself 
and his farailj But if there be a consitlerable number of 
worshippers, the priest himself works tHe handle, that all 
may partiapate simultaneously in the act of prayer ^ v 
The use of these machines is traced back for fully four 
teen centuries, and is supposed to have origmatW \n the 
belief that it w'as a mentonous act, and a patent cure for 
sin, to lie continually reading or reciting portions of the 
sicred books of Buddha. But as many of the people could 
not read, a substitute had to be foun4 ca™® fo 

considered sufficient if they turned over the rolled manu 
scripts which embodied the invaluable precepts And as a 
vast amount of time and trouble was saved by this process, 
a further simplification became possible and popular, — the 
invention of wheels termed Tthu Chor , — great cyhndncal 
bands full of prayers, a cord being attached to the base of 
the band, which, when the cord was pulled, twirled like a 
children's toy Prayerwheelsof this kind are set up m all 
public places in Tibet, so that the poor who do not possess 
little pocket Wheels of Devotion may not lose their chance 
of accumulating merit In some of the monasteries the 
rows of small cylinders are so airangcd, that the pnest, or 
any passer by can set them all m simultaneous motion, by 
just drawing his hand along them 

According to Miss Cummmg, who vs confirmed by other 
travellers, the cylinders vary m sue, from tiny hand mills, 
about as big as a policeman's rattle, to huge machines, eight 
or ten feet m diameter, worked by a heavy iron crank, or 
sometimes by wind or water power The wind pray er mills 
are turned by wmgs, which, like the cylinder, are plentifully 
covered with prayers The watermills are placed over 
streams, so as to dispense with human aid, and allow the 
running water to turn them for the general welfare of the 
village Through the cylinder passes a wooden axle, which 
u fastened to a horizontal wheel, whose cogs are turned 
diagonally to the water 

“ One such group of little nulls we noticed,” says Miss 
Cummmg,* “ set m a clear stream half way between Ratung 
Cummuig, "From the Hebrides to ihe Himalayas,' 
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and Panp, a Incl), npid r|\er, lushmg headlong dovm th^ 
mounum side to join the SoUej Haring ncier then hcarr 
of prayer mills, we assumed them lo be for com, as perhap® 
they were At all esents, we passed them without mspec 
tion, to our subsequent iniimte regret These wheels rotate 
mth the action of the water, and so turn the cylinder, whicl' 
roust imimabl) stand upright Sotnetimes set oral of thes^ 
are placed almost across the stream, and the rudest form 
temple is built oier them. 

“ They are so placed that the wheel must invariably tun* 
from right to left, following the course of the sun , to invert 
that course would not onlj involve ill luclc, but would amount 
to being a sin Hence the exceeding unwillingness of the 
people we met lo let us tend their little wheels, knowing 
from sad experience that the English sahibs niher enjoy 
the fun of turning them the wrong waj, and so undoing the 
efncacj of all their morning’s worL 

“Some of the Utile pocket cylinders are rery beautifiiUj 
wrought , some are even mlaid with preaous stones. I saw 
one peat beauty which I coieted exceedinglv T^e owner 
would on no account sell it. I returned to the temple next 
rooming wishing at least to make a drawing of it, but 1 
think, he mistrusted me, for he and his plaything had both 
vanished, and I had to be comenl with a much simpler one 
of bronre, inlaid with copper TTie people hai c the greatest 
retoctance to seft even tne wriest dih rrriJSs. Tnev ^ing iO 
them as lovingly as you miaht do to your dear old Bible, 
but, as I said b^ore, not merely from the charm of associa 
tion, but from a dre^ lest a careless hand should tum them 
against the sun, and <0 change their past acts of ment into 
positive sin So there was a great deal of talk, and many 
irons in the fire, before 1 was allowed to purchase two of 
these, at a price which would have supplied half the village 
with new ones.” 

The prayer mill sometimes contains the Tibetan prayer, 
or litany, for the six classes of bvmg creatures, namely, the 
souls m heaven, the evil spoils in the air, men, animals, 
souls m pui^tory, and souls m hell, but, as a rule, the 
Lama worship begins and ends in the famous inscription to 
which we have already alluded — Aam Mam Padnt Iloong 
(to the jewel m the lotus.) TTies" mystic words are raised 
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in embossed letters on the exterwr of the cjhnder, and are 
closel) written on strips of paper inside All the sacred 
places are covered with them , the face of the rock, the 
Malls of the temple, just as the Alhambra "litters Math its 
arukjos. Its blazoned inscriptions from the Kiiran 
This mjstic sentence is composed as fotlons Aum or 
Om ^ equivalent to the Hebrew /ah or Jehovah, the most 
glorious title of the Almighty, Afam^ the jewel, one of 
Buddha’s appellations , Padmi, the lotus, in allusion to his 
lotus-throne , and HconSt synonymous with Amtn The 
Buddhists regard this ** six s>llabled ’ charm as a talisman of 
never failing efficacy , but b) some of the sects it is more or 
lessvaned. Forinstance the Chinese Fo ists read itas^ww 
mi io-Juh, which is also one of Buddha’s titles , and every 
devout Fo-ist aims at repeating it at least three hundred 
thousand times m the course of his life Some of their 
priests Will shut themselves up m the temple* for months at 
a time, and devote themselves to the drearj task of repeti 
hon, hour after hour, day and night Sometimes, ten or 
ineUe devotees wall voluntanl) sequester themselves, and 
continue all day to cry aloud m chorus , and at night they 
undertake the task successively one person droning through 
the monotonous chant while the others sleep Thus do 
they think to be heard for iheir much speaking ' Similar 
escessw of formalism, however, are recorded in the history 
of medieval Chnstianit), — in the biographies of saints and 
ascetics who have substimted for a practical Christianity 
and the active performance of social duties the dreary vanity 
of an unprofitable solitude, spent in the discharge of useless 
penances 

The Buddhist prayer which is consecrated to Buddha as 
the Chakravarta Rajah or King of the Wheel, proves, on 
examination, to be closely related to that Sun worship which 
prevailed in the early ages of the world. The wheel is, m 
many creeds the symbol of the sun’s chariot, that is, of the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies In a sculpture, nearly two 
thousand years old, on the Bilsah Tepe Buddha is repre 
sented simply by a wheel, overshadowed by the mysuc 
chatlah^ or golden umbrella, which js a common emblem of 
his power His worshippers are represented as making 
their offeunss to the ¥Lveg of the NVhetb “This sacred 
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WTieel of the Law, or ^^'heeI of Fajth, is found again and 
again among the fain and Buddhist sculptures in the caves 
of Ellora and Ajunta, in most cases projecting m front of 
Buddha’s Lotus Throne. In one instance an astronomical 
table IS carved above the whecL In another it is supported 
on either side by a stag supposed to represent the fleetness 
wherewith the sun runs his daily arcuit, ‘ going forth from 
the uttermost part of the heaven, and running about unto 
the end of it again.*” 

Tift Hisdu Temples 

Visiting the Temples at Hardwar, one of the sacred cities 
of India, Miss Gordon Gumming rtmarls upon the number 
of their hideous idols, painted and caned, their multitudi 
nous brass bells, theu- brazen horns, their sacred courts all 
covered with elaborate carving, and their mythological sculp- 
tures. 

She says — “ I frankly confess that there is somechmg 
startling m the rapidity with which one gets quite at heme 
amongst all this p^phemalu of heathenism, and ho« very 
soon idolatry ceases to shock the tnmd. and becomes merely 
a cunous study with picturesque adjuncts. Six months 
previously the sight of a veritable temple with its hideous 
idols and devout worshippers was a thing from which one 
shrank in shuddering pitj ” But she soon became a con 
DOisseur, and “lounged from one temple to another, m 
specting jewels and exquisite stone carving, and anythmg 
wonderful the pnesls had to show, and quite forgot to be 
shocked. It was all so perfectly natural, and seemed so en 
iirely in keeping with the tastes of the people." In this 
remark there is a wonderful naijyti, for it may reasonably 
be supposed that the tastes of the people would be m accord 
with a religion which, duni^ its career of tno thousand 
j-ears, must have exerased so great an influence m forming 
them ' 

In some of the temples, according to the same writer 
there are sacred bulls, carved in white marble and adorned 
with costly necklaces. In others theaitendant pnests spend 
the whole day m pounng smgle drops of preaous oil on 
holy pebbles brought from the Kerfaudda and other sacred 
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streams, and here arranged in litile trays Amongst the 
privileged inhabitants are the monkeys who frolic about m 
cessantly with their babies m their arms or sitting on their 
backs and twining their htlle anus round the parental 
necks 

The ceremonies m the different temples are on thewhole 
very similar , and the following descnption taken from the 
Rao Mala, applies except in minor details to all 
The day is marked by five services the first at simnse 
when bells are rung in the temple and drums or conch 
shells sounded to rouse the Du or god from his slumbers 
After performing cop ous ablutions the officiating pnest 
eaters the holj place and swings before the idol a lamp 
with five or seven brariches An hour or two later the Du 
IS attired in raiment appropnate to the season He wears 
a quilted coat in cold weather and has a lighted brarier 
placed beside him whereas m hot weather he is anointed 
with sandal wood dust and water clothed in fine hoen and 
decked out with gems and do vers Placed dose to a cool 
fountan he is assiduously fanned by his attendants. In 
rainy weather he is wrapped about m scarlet cloth and 
shawls IVhen he is dress^ a 1 ght breakfast of nee and 
tnlk IS served up and hisvotanes perform the sixteen acts 
of worship At noon a third service takes place The Du 
is again rubbed with oil of sandal wood or sandal-dust and 
water and adorned \ ilh fresh flowers The lamps are 
tnmmed incense is burned and his dinner is set before 
him after which he is supposed to indulge m his noonday 
sleep and profound s letice is ma ntauied throughout the 
temple 

At three m the afternoon a drum beats and the god 
awakes! His attendants hasten to serve fruits and sweet 
meats and perform various games for hs amusement At 
sunset he IS enshnned his feet are basted he is sprinkled 
with water his mouih is washed and another offering is 
made of sandalwood dust and flowers and incense He 
u once more clothed an elaborate dinner is spread before 
nun betel leaves are presented and again the many 
branched candlestick is waved while all the votaries pre- 
sent for the second time perform the sixteen acts of 
worsh p 
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TTie last fi?n»ce tales place at n/ght, when the image i. 
supi>oscd to sup on bread and water After recemng th( 
usual ollatjons of incense and flowers he is undressed anc 
if he be mosaible, put to Led or if not, is warmly coscret 
wilh shawls and quilts. 

Not the least rtmarkaWe objects m the Hindu temple! 
arc their t,real statues of Lulls m marble or in metal It i: 
w orthy of note that ‘ in the great rrazen Lai er, w hich Solo- 
mon was commanded to male for the use of the Temple at 
Jerusalem the sj-ml>ol8 selected for the adornment of that 
consecrated Molten Sea should have been those which m later 
ages were to hold so prominent a place in the symbolism of 
faiths so widely spread as those of Lrahma and Luddha. 
That huge lav er was supported by iwelv e oxen of cast metal 
three looking to each point of the compass while the brim 
of the great sea tisclf was all wxought w ith flowers of lilies 
much the same as the pauem of lotus or inner hi) with 
whicli the shnne of Duddha is mvanabl) edged.” The bull 
is another s>mbol which seems to connect the creed of the 
Hindu with the old nature-worship, for the vernal equinos 
tales place when the sun enters the sign of Taurus and this 
event was alwa)s and evei)-where a signal for feasting and 
rejoicing 

But as Max Muller observes the ancient religion of the 
Arjan inhabitants of India started I le the religion of 
Greece and Rome of the Germans Slavs, and Celts with 
a simple and intelligible raytholt^cal phraseology * In the 
Veda the names of all the so-c^cd gods or Devas undis 
guisedly betraj the r onginal physical character and mean 
ing Under the name of Agni (ign s) was praised and in 
voked the Arc , the earth by that of Pnthi I (the brai e) , the 
sky by the name of Dyu (Zeus Jupiter) and afterwards of 
India the firmament and the waters b) the name of 
O /Jovot Under many appellations was the sun invoked 
such as Sfiiya, Savitn Vishnu or Mitra, and the dawTi by 
the titles of Ushas Urvast Ahan^ and SOiya. Nor was 
the moon forgotten for though not often mentioned under 
its usual name of Kandri, rrference is made to it under its 
more sacred appellation of Soma, and a particular denomina 

’ Max Muller Buddhism and Buddhist P Ignms, pp S 6 
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tion was reserved for each of its phases. There is hardly 
any fact of nature, if it could impress the human mind in 
any way with the ideas of a higher power, of order, eternity, 
or beneficence, — whether the woods, or the rivers, or the 
trees, or the mountains, — without a name and representa- 
tive in the early Hindu Pantheon. No doubt there existed 
in the human mind, from the very beginning, something, 
whether we call it a suspicion, an innate idea, an intuition, or 
a sense of the Divine. What distinguishes roan from the 
rest of the animal creation is chiefly his ineradicable feeling 
of dependence and reliance upon some higher power; that 
consciousness of bondage, from whicli the very name of 
“ religion” was derived. " It is He that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves." The presence of that power was felt 
everyivhere, and nowhere more clearly and strongly than in 
the rising and setting of the sun, in the change of day and 
night, of spring and winter, of birth and death. But although 
the Divine Presence was felt everywhere, it was impossible, 
in that early period of thought, and with a language inca- 
pable as yet of defining anything but material objects, to 
conceive the idea of God in its purity and fulness, or to 
assign to it an adequate and worthy expression. 

It must also be remembered that the influence of the 
genius and forces of Nature would necessarily be greater in 
an age when the human mind was occupied by few’ objects 
of thought, than now when it ranges over the whole « orld 
of art and science. Moreover, to the eye of ignorance 
everything seems large and portentous, or drni and inscru- 
table. The fire from heaven, the reverberaling thunder, the 
gale that crashed down the mountam ravines and felled 
great trees before it, the planetary bodies steadily revolving 
m their courses, the stream with its glow and its ripple, the 
dense shadows of the haunted forest, the recurring rush and 
toll of the sea, — all these were things which for early man had 
a constant novelty and strangeness, and seemed incessantly 
to claim his reverent consideration. He could not account 
for them : w hether a bane or a delight they were equally unin- 
telligible. They represented, therefore, some Power which 
he could regard only with awe and reverence. And of that 
Power the sun would necessarily be the chief type and 
symbol. All life and love seemed dependent upon it. The 
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trees thro\ e, and the ers bloomed, and the banks nppled, 
and the birds sang, and the harvests npened, through thesnn 
It was the source of light and heat, of the vigour and 
activity of nature. \\hi)e it shone men’s hearts leaped with 
joy, and the wheels of labour resolved with pleasant toil , but 
when It disappeared, and the darkness usurped the heavens, 
the spines sank, and humanity felt in the change of scene a 
presentiment and presage of the darkness of death All 
Vitaliy, all motion cenir^ m the sun “ It was like a deep 
furrow,” S3)s Max Muller, “which that heaienly luminaiy 
drew, tn its silent procession from east to west, over the 
fallow mind of the gazing multitude , and m the impression 
left there by the first nsingand setting of the sun, there laj 
the dark seed of a faith in a more than human being the 
first intimation of a life without beginning of a world with 
out end.’ \\ ho can wonder that the Chaldean, and the 
Celt, alike ascended to the high places and paid their wor 
ship of symbolic fires to the great fountain of life and light, 
the centi^ force of the universe? V, ho can wonder that all 
the Aryan tnbes made it, so to speak, the nucleus of their 
relimous systems? The Hindu peasant, centunes ago, 
addressed it in hts heart m much the same language which 
Gawain Douglas afterwards employed. As its glorious orb 
rose above the gleaming bonzon, he sent forth to it a 
message of welcome 

* Welcome the tdrd of ti^t sod lamp , 

V\ elcome, fosterer of leoder hert>i> ^ea 
'netcame, qtudeener of flooruheO Sowers sbeeo , 

V\ elcome, suppon of e»e»y root and rein 
Welcome, comforl of sO kind froits and graui , 

VV elcome, the bird s ereen betid apon the bner , 

W elcome, master and ruler of the 7c»r 
W elcom^ welfare of husbands at the ploughs 
%V elcome repairer of woods, trees, and boughs , 

V\ elcome depaiuter of the bloom t mead, 

V\ elcome, the liie e»e«7lhing that spreads.’ 

And because it was all this, and more, the Hindu saw tn 
it something greater than a mere lominaty, — a planetary 
body, be endowed it with Divtne attnbutes he made it a 
god, he gave it his worship, and by an elaborate symbolism 
kept It ever before him 

A necessary consequence of this deification of the sun 
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was the deification of the other bodies that shared mth him 
the fimament , but as they tiere infenoi in splendour and 
utility, they naturally became recognized as inferior gods. 
And when once the religious feeling of humanity had gone 
thus far, its further development became only a question of 
lime The homage given to the stars was soon extended to 
the winds and streams and groves A legion of gods sprang 
into existence, and for a while the} seemed to satisfy the 
needs and aspirations of humanity But as the thoughts of 
men expanded, as their mtellect ripened with the ages, 
and grew strong enough to doubt, and bold enough to ques 
tion the conclusions of the common faith, a reiolt took 
place against " the contradictions of a mythological phrase- 
ologj, though It had been hallowed by sacred customs and 
tradiiions Men grew tired of so complex and cum 
hrous a religious s>*3tem, and having observed a definite 
fundamental unity of nature in spite of the diversity of its 
operations they came to believe in a similar unity of the 
Dmne Power The idea of a supreme autboniy once 
eoterUined, men soon understood that supremacy meant 
oneness , that if there were a God over all He must be one 
and indnisible One of the earliest proclamations of this 
sublime truth is found in the Veda, which says '— 

“Thai which is one the sages speak of in many ways— > 
they call it Agni, Yaraa, ^falansvan ' 

And again ^ — 

‘ In the beginning there came the Source of golden light 
— He was the only true Lord of all that is — He stablished 
the earth and this sky — ^Who is God to whom w e shall offer 
our sacnfice? 

“ He who gives life, He who gives strength , whose bless 
mg all the bnght gods desire , whose shadow is immortality , 
whose shadow is death — ^WTio is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacnfice ? 

“ He who through His pow« is the only King of the 
breathing and awakening world, He who governs all man 
and beast — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacnfice? 

“ He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power 


* R g Veda, i 164. 46 

* Rig-Veda, x tai, iy &tax Muller 
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the sea procUtms oMth the distant mtr — He whose these 
regions art nsitwtrc His tno arms — \\ ho is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

“ He through whom the skj is bnght and the earth f rm 
— He through whom heaten was stablished — nay, the highest 
heasen— He who measured out the light in the air — ttTio 
IS ihcfiod to whom we shall offer oursaenf ce? 

‘ He to whom heitcn and earth standing firm bj His 
will lookup trembling mwardl)—Heovcr whom the rising 
sun shines forth — Who is the God to whom sre shall offer 
our saenfice? 

“Hherever the mighty waterclouds went where they 
placed the reed and lit the fire thence even He who is the 
onlj life of the bright gods — Who is the Cod to whom we 
shall offtr our sacrifice? 

‘He who of His mght looked c\cn over the water 
cloud^ the clouds which gaie strength and lit the saenfice. 
He ipho u God abort all gods • — W ho is the God to whom 
we shall offer our saenfee? 

“ May He not destroy us — He the oeaier of the earth , 
or He the nghteous who created Heaven, He who also 
created the bnght and mighty waters —W ho is the God to 
whom wc shill offer our saenfice?" 

The creed of a plurality of gods was one that earned m 
itself the seeds of ns destniclion But there was another 
r g n s e ofweakness in their mortal altnbutes Deriving iheir 
existence from the life of nature they were subject to the 
accidents which that life involved. Thus the sun at noon 
day might glow with splendour but at night it was con 
quered by the shadows and in winter it seemed to yield to 
some stronger Power The moon waxed and waned, and 
was frequentl) eclipsed As nature is subject to change so 
also must be the gods that represent its forces and aspects 
Such instability such inherent weakness could not long satisfy 
the human mind , having risen to the height of the idea of 
one God it next demanded that that God should be im 
mutable ^Vhat rest, what contentment would itfind in the 
suppos non of deities as changeful as the winds? Tossed 
about by the currents of passion and feeling buffeted by 
adverse arcumstances the soul jeams intensely for some 
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thing fixed something absdute something unaffected by 
nassitude and finds it in the Dntne Being, the same to 
day as yesterday and the same to mottoii as to-daj 
These ti 0 opposite pnnciples d d not come into imme 
date collision, the priests of heathendom laboured long 
and earnestly to avert such a catastrophe In Greece they 
succeeded by transferring the mortal or changeable element 
from the gods to the heroes • The human details m 
the characters and lives of Zeus and Apollon were trans 
ferred to the derm gods or heroes represented as the sons or 
favourites of the gods The tno fold character of HeraUes 
as a god and a hero is recognized even by Herodotus , and 
indeed some of the epithets applied to him sufficiently in 
dicate his solar and ongmatly d \me pexsouality But to 
make some of the solar myths of which Hetakles was the 
centre intelligible and conceivable it became needful to 
depict Herakles as a mere human being and to raise him 
to the seal of the Immortals only after he had endured toils 
and sultenngs incompatible with the dignity of an Olympian 
dtttn^ 

In rem the same treatment was adopted but with different 
results A think ng or as he was called a free thmkuig 
Inca, remarked that the sun s perpetual travelling — ^he knew 
noth ng of course of the Copem can theory — was a sign of 
servitude and he threv doubts 00 the divine nature of 
aught so restless as the great luminary appeared to him to 
be These doubts led to a trad ton which even ifunhis 
toncal was not wholly untrue that in Pern had existed an 
eailiLT worship — that of an Invisible Deity the Creator of 
the orld — Fachacaniac 

In Greece also there are sgnsofa similar cranng after 
the Unknown God. A supreme God was wanted and 
Zeus the stapling of Crcla, was raised to that rank He 
became God above all gods— air«»x<ui' ot as Pindar calls 

1 im Yet more was wanted than a mere Zeus and then a 
suj reme Fate or Spell was imagined before which all the 
gods and even Zens had to bow And even this Fate was 
not allowed to lema n supreme and there was something in 
the destinies of man which was called vv^pfiopav or beyond 
* thought In th s pan^aph, and several of the express otis are 
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Fate’ The most a«WuI tofutioa, horever, of theproWer 
belonj^ to TetJiontc n)>tholog\ Here, also, some heroe 
were introduced , but their deatli was only the beginning o 
the finaJ catastrophe. *AU pods must die.' Such is thj 
last word of that religion «ht^ had grown up in the forest! 
ofGermanj, and found a last refuge among the glaaers and 
volcanoes of Iceland The death ofSigurd.the descendani 
of 0dm, could not avert the death of Balder, the son o! 
Odin, and the death of Balder was soon to be followed bj 
the death of 0dm himself, and of all the immortal gods." 

Such a catastrophe was inevitable, so that Prometheus, 
the man of forethought, could safely predict the fill oj 

A similar issue was worked out in India, but with this 
difference , that the seeming tnumph of reason threatened 
to end in the destruction of all religious bcliet At the out 
set no vehement contention took place. On the lasis of 
the old m)'tholog) arose two new formations,— the Brahma 
meal philosophy and the Brahmanical ceremonial, the 
former opening up all aseoues of philosophical inquiry, the 
latter tmmunng religious sentiment and sympathy within 
the narrowest possible bamers. Both, however, claimed to 
find their ongm and antiquit> m the sacred book of the 
Veda. 

It was in the sixteenth or fifteenth century before Christ 
that the Brahmans, a branch of the trhire Arjanf, pa5S«i 
into Hindustan from the north west, and mixed with a 
more numerous race of coloured and bailurous aborigines. 
Among lhar immigrants the sacerdotal and the roj'al or 
noble classes already occupied an authontame and a dis- 
tinct position , and soon after their settlement m India, the 
lower classes, by a natural process, sank into the markedly 
inferior condition of the abongines Thus was established 
a singularly rigorous sj-stem of caste, — the priesthood and 

I So m Shtlley s lyneal drama of •* I^metieus Unbound 
"XfTtiiry (addressing Promelheos.) Once more answer me 
Tboa knowest not tbepenod of Jove s power? 

Pnmttheut I know bot this, that it mnst come 

Jllirtuiy Alas 1 

Tboa canst not cmiot ihy years to ectne of paw. 

Prvmdhan They last while Jove must reign , nor more nor Jess 
Or I desire or fear 
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the anstomcjr corahininf; to oppress and keep dovni the 
tnt) infenor orders of the Brahmans ind the abonjpncs 
Intermamage i^'as stnctlj forbidden md c%er> dence 
adopted which could !« made useful in strengthening and 
perpetuating the class-dtstmctiotL 
This revolution m the social world assisted the reiolution 
m the tel gious, and the educated classes niptdl> abandoned 
then natute w-otship m favour of the idea of an infinite and 
everlasting Godhead which soared far above the feeblenesses 
■and sins of humanity To become one vnlh this Godhead 
by throwing off the pers<mahi> linked mth a mind that was 
mean and miserable thenceforth constituted the religious 
aspiration of the Brahman. And m attaining this object 
he was instructed to seek the help of the Brahroanical 
priesthood , naj he was taught that without that help he 
would never succeed and for this purpose a complex and 
comprehensive ceremonial was enjoined upon h m 1 rom 
hts cradle to his grave it digged his footsteps. Put for 
ward as a stay and support it was really a clog an encum 
braace. Not an ev ent m hts life could take place for « htch 
a formula of praise or pra)er was not invented Thanks 
giving and sacnfice were alike minutely regulated. For the 
benefit of the infcnot castes the old Pantheon of gods and 
demons had been retained and the priesthood allotted to 
each his share of the worshipper’s offerings and oblations 
Each was represented as insisting so strongl) on certain ob 
servances and punishing so heavnlj any neglect or violation 
of them that the votary feared to approach their shnne 
unless under the protection and guidance of their pnests 
Oihermse he might unwittingly rush into all kinds of sins 
They alone knew what food mght be eaten what dress 
might be worn what god might be addressed what s.icn 
fice pa d An error m pronunaation a mistake about 
clarified butter an unauthorised arrangement of raiment 
or hair might involve theunassisted worshipper in pains and 
penalties of the most awful character Never was so com 
plete and absolute a ceremonial sj-stem knoicn as that by 
which the Hindu priesthood obtained an entire mastery 
over the H ndu people Never was any law more minute 
in Its provisions or more Draconic in the seventy with which 
It punished their violation 
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\et strange to saj, this ceremonial did not interfere mth 
libert) of thought Any amount of heresy was compatible 
with Its observance. A man m ght th nk as he liked so 
long as he complied with its various conditions. In some 
of the Brahmanical schools of thought the names of the 
devs or gods were neier heard in others their existence 
was Ignored was virtually contradicted. TTius one philo- 
sophical s)’Stem maintained the existence of a single 5u 
preme Being andasserted that everything elsewhich seemed 
to exist vas but a dream and an lUus on which might and 
would be d spelled b) a true knowledge of the Qne God, 
Another contended for two pnnaples, — first, a Mind sub- 
jectiie and self-existent second Matter endowed with 
qualities and explained that the world vith us cloud add 
sunshine its sorrows and joys was the result of the sub- 
jective self reflected m the miior of Matter and that the 
freedom of the soul could be secured only by diverting the 
gaze from the shows and phantasms of Nature and becoming 
absorbed in the knowledge of the true and absolute self. 
A third system allowed the existence of atoms, and referred 
every eifect, loclud og the elements and the m nd gods 
men and aiumals to their fortuitous concourse Th s was 
idenncal with the Luaeuan system which in us turn was 
rekted to the Epicurean. Hence it has been said that the 
history of the philosophy of India is an abndgment of the 
fiistoiy of pfidosopfiy Each of fAese sjTteins was traced 
back to the sacred books of the \edas, Brahmanas and 
Upamshads and those who believed m any one of them 
was cons dered as orthodox as the most devout worshipper 
of Agm — if the latter were saved by works and faith, the 
former was saved b) fiuth and knowledge — a distinction 
not unknown m the Chnstnn ph losophy • 

Out of this cond uon of the Hmdu inmd arose Bud 
dhism spnnging from it as natural} as the flower, from 
the seed. 

The remarkable man* who founded this wide-spread 
rebgion is reputed to have been a prmce of the name of 

> Matter pp. 13 14. •» 

» rrofessor M hon pnipoaitded « ibeorp t» the effect that there 
tiertr was any such man as Baddla, but the theoiy has fouaiJ few 
sapporters. 
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Siddharthi, son of Suddhodana, ling of Kapihrasiu, a 
icmtorj supposed to ha%e been suuat«.d on the borders of 
Oudh and Nipal He js often called Salja, after his 
family and also Gautama, from the great “Solar race of 
which the famil) was a I ranch' Hanng at an carl) age 
exhibited an ascetic and contemplatnc tendencj, his father 
fcanng he might be induced to abandon hts high station as 
Xshntnga found him a Uifc in a pnnccss of great personal 
channvand in\ol\cd him m all the pomp and luxury of a 
magnificent court But Siddhattha dranV. of the cup only 
to taste the hitler in the draught, and each year's expert 
ence of the xrorld conxanced him of its inability to satisfy 
the asp/ratJORS of the soul , so that, JjTfc Solomon, he n ouJd 
exclaim ‘Vanity, \anity, all is vanity " The joys of life 
could not render him forgetful of as sorrows The thought 
would force itself upon him that at any moment he might 
be afflicted with some loathsome or torturing disease that 
his fnends might be suddenly snatched onay that howcier 
sunny and bright the present it could not prevent the 
mevitahle approach of old age mih ns grey hairs ns 
UTinhled broil, and its lotienng limbs and that the moral 
of the whole show was to be sought in the darkness of the 
grave Unable to endure any longer the menial conflict 
begotten of his keen sense of the conies as compared inih 
the illusions of the world he stole from the guarded palace 
and It the age of ag or 30 went forth as a beg^r or 
religious mendicant, to study w the schools of the Brahman 
priests. He underwent their penances he mastered their 
philosophy but dissatisfied with their cumbrous code of 
superstitious ceremonial he withdrew into the forest and 
adopted a course of religious asccUosro 
This lasted for six or seven years but brought him no 
repose Then he resohed on returning once more to 
human companionship Besetby the Spirit of Evil he fought 
long and bravely against temptation and having triumphed 
prepared to attain the secret of happiness by giving himself 
up to abstruse meditation I'cek after week he was ab- 
sorbed m thought coQUnually investigating the origin of 


Sakya"M made iiilo ‘Sikyamun bii 
. - sol Ury (Creek fiimt }aUud 

and to Gantaini is ofien prefixed Sraiaaria 
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things, and the mystery of existence. AH the evils under 
wfi ch ^e, la cooimoa Ktth hisCellaff ricti grt>ane«i he traced 
back to birth ere not bora tve could not suffer But 
whence comes birth or continaed existence ? ehai e no 

room however, to oa his processes oC thought , eaoagh 

to say that he came to the conclusion that the ultimate 
cause of existence is ignorance, and that the removal of 
Ignorance means therefore^ the tennination of existence and 
of all the pain and sorrow which existence implies and in 
duces. Rising this absolute anconsaousness of the outer 
world in his own self he claimed and assumed the name of 
the Buddha, or ‘Enlightened.’ 

The scene of his Mctoiy over life and the world received 
the name of Eodhimandi, (the scat of intelligence ) and the 
tree under which the religious reformer sat in his hour of 
moral and intellectual tnutnph was called Bodhidniraa, (the 
tree of intelligence,) whence Bo-tree The Buddhists bebeve 
that It marks the centre of the earth. Hiouen thsang the 
Chinese pilgnm, professes to have found the Bodbidnima, or 
some tree that passed for it, twelve hundred years after 
Buddha’s death, at a <pot near Gaya Proper m Bahar, 
where sdll may be seen an old dagoba, or temple, and some 
considerable rums. 

Having at last attained to a knowledge of the causes of 
human suiTemig and of the method of removing and couo 
teracting them the Buddha felt that the task was imposed 
upon him ofcommuniatiog that knowledge to otheis. He 
began “to turn the wheel of the law — that is to preach — 
at Benares and among his earliest disciples was Bimbisara, 
the ruler of Magadha. His career as a teacher extended 
over forty years during which period he travelled over 
almost every part of Northern India, malmg a large number 
of converts and firmly establishing his rehgiaas sj'stem. 
He died at Kusinagara in Oudti in 543 ac. at the age of 
eighty and his body bemg burned the rebes were distn 
buted among numerous claimants who raised moaumenUl 
lumulf or topes, for their pteKrvation 

All the expoamom, and teachings of the Buddha wer** 
oral and the task of committmg them to writing was undei 
taken by the chief of his disaples sbonly after hi> death 
These cinontcal books are divided into three classes form 
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*mg the ‘ Tnptul.a" or ”thrce-fo!d baslct “ In the frst 
class tire find the Soutras or Sermons of the Uisddha , in 
the stcond the JTra/a or bool of d scij line, in die ih rd 
the Athdkan-ii or philosopht After a penod of a cen 
tcT) or so the lluddlmt lenders met and rcMscd the 
TnpitaVa, and a third rctnsion took place in 250 or 2^0 n c., 
since which date the text has remamed without -lUeration 
The doctnne of Buddha has been defined a% a develop 
ment of four mam principles (or Suhl me % eniies ^ ist 
That every kind of existence ts painful and transitory, 
end. Tbat all existence is the result of j assion , 3rd. That 
therefore the cxlinaion of passion is the one meins of 
escape from existence and from the misery neccs«inlj alien 
dant upon it, 4th. Th.it all obstacles to this existence 
must be swept ana) 

But what IS meant by existence ? That tepiration from 
the general Being of the world which is involved in irdi 
vidual life and in the oj position of tie subject which ihmks 
and the object whicii is thought about \nd w I at is meant 
by Its extinction? Not so much annihihuon as the be- 
coming one with future wherein that form of consciousness 
which separates sulject and object vs set aside rhvs 
extincijon Buddha called hinana or the blowing out of 
the lamp f It docs not necessanl) mean the ann hilation of 
consciousness altogether but only of a fmte form of it 
which may be as the Ight of a lamp compared with the 
light of day 

Buddhas doctnne has been stigmaiscd as \iheistn 
arid Nihilism and was untjuestionably hal Ic on Us meta 
physical side to both charges. It was Atheistic, not because 
It denied, for it simplj ignored the existence of such gods 
as Indra and Brahma, ^t because like the Sanklji phi 
losophy n admitted but one subjective Self and considered 
creation as an illusion of that Self imag ng itself for a while 
in the mirror of Nature. If there w ere no reality in nature 
there would be no real Creator 

Says Max Muller' stating with his usual dearness a 
problem which has perplexed most students of the history 
of rel gion How a rcl^ on which taught tl e annihilation 
of all existence of all thought of all individual ly and per 
' Max Muller pp 14 15 
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somljl} as the highest object of all endeavours, couJd haver 
laid hold of the minds of millions of human beings and 
how at the same time, by enforcing the duties of morahtj, 
justice kindness and self sacnfice it could have exercised a 
decided henefiaal influence not only on the natives of 
India but on the lowest barbarians of Central Asia, is one 
of the nddles rvhich no philosophy yet has been able to 
solve. The moral fy which it taches is not a moraJitj of 
expediency and rewards Virtue is not enjoined because it 
necessarily leads to happiness No , virtue is to be prac 
tised but happiness is to be shunned and the only reward 
for virtue is that it subdues the passions and thus prepares 
the human mind for that knowledge which is to end in 
complete annihilation 

Probablj no religious system has ever attained a wide 
spread influence over the minds of men which has held oat 
so few of those mducements most alluring to human nature 
The idea of complete annihilation might recommend itself 
to a philosopher but would hardly have been regarded as 
1 kely to attract the masses. We suppose the explanation is 
to be found m the particularity of ntual enjoined by the 
Buddhist pnests this pxrticulan^ of ntual having always 
had a fascination for the multitude 

There are ten commandments wh ch Buddha imposes 
on his d'sciples They are — not to lull not to steal not 
to commit adultery not to lie not to get intoxicated, to 
absta n from unseasonable meals to abstain from public 
spectacles to abstain from expensive dresses, not to have a 
large bed not to receive silver or gold. The duties of 
those who embraced a religious life were most severe 
They were not allowed to wear any dress except rags col 
lected m cemeteries and these rags they had to sew together 
with their own hands a yellow cloak was to be thrown 
ov er these rags Their food was to be extremely simple and 
they were not to possess anything except what they could 
get b) collecting alms from door to door in their wooden 
bowl They had but one meal m the mom ng and were 
not allowed to touch any food after m dday They were 
to live in forests not m cities and their only shelter was 
to be the shadow of a tree There they were to silv to 
spread their carpet but not to he down even dumg sleep 
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^They were allo-ned lo enlti the neatest city or Milage in 
order to beg but they had to retuin to their forest before 
night, and the only change which nas alloiied, or rather 
prescribed was, nhen they had to spend some nights in the 
cemetenes, there to meditate on the vanit> of all things 
^nd what was the object of all this asceticism? Simply to 
guide each individual towards that path which would finally 
bring him to Nirvina, to utter extinction or annihilation 
The %ery definition of virtue was that it helped man to 
cross over to the other shore, and that other shore was not 
death, but the cessation of all being Tlius chanty was con 
sidered a virtue* modesty, patience, courage, contempla 
non, and science, all were virtues, but they were practised 
only as a means of arriving at deliverance ’ 

Buddha himself was an mcatnaiion of the virtues. His 
chanty, for example, was melting as day W hen he saw a 
tigress standing and utuble to feed her cubs be olfered up 
his body to be devoured by them The Chinese pilgrim, 
visiting the spot on the banks of the Indus where this 
niirade was supposed to have occurred, remarks that the 
soil was still red with the blood of Buddha, os were also the 
trees and flowers. 

Then as to hii modesty it was as supreme as that of a 
virgin who has never seen men One day Prasenagit, his 
royal disciple and protector besought him to work some 
miracles m order to silence his adversanes, the Brahmans 
Buddha complied, and performed the required miracles, but 
nt the same tune he evclaioied ‘ Great K.ing I do not* 
teach the law to my pupils telling them Go ye saints, and 
before the eyes of the Brahmans and householders perform 
by means of your supernatural powers miracles greater than 
man can perform I tell them, when 1 leach the law, 
klve, ye saints, hiding your good works and showing your 
suis.” And yet, all this self-sacnficuig chanty, all this self 
saenfiang humvUty by which the life of Buddha was dis- 
tinguished throughout, and which he preached to the toul 
limdes that came to listen to him, had hut one object, and 
that object was final anmbibtioa* 

Annihilation ' what drearier prospect can be opened to 
the heart, or soul, or mind of roan ? The utter cessation of 
* Max MuII«r pp. 15 16 17 
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of the soul and the existence of a Goo But vfxth the Bud 
dhist Nin-aiu it is othenvxse Its Ttiotne principle b> the 
wav is a mean and coward!) one for it makes happiness 
depend upon the ctssatton of pam represents as the I ighesi 
purpose of human effort the escape from pam The Bud 
dhist insists that life is a prolonged tntser) , that b rth is the 
cause of all evnl and he adds that even death cannot de- 
1 ver him from this evil because he believes in transm gra 
t on or an eternal cjcle of existence To escape from it 
e must free ourselves from the bondage not of 1 fe only 
but of ex stence and th s must be done b) extirpating 
the cause of existence " 

But what ts tl at caus-*? 

The Buddhut teacher imolvng h mself in a cloud of 
metaphyscs answer! that it is attachment an inclination 
towards something having its root in thirst or desire 
Desire presupposes percept on of the object desired per 
ception presupposes contact contact at least a sentient 
contact presupposes the senses and as the senses can only 
peifomi what has form and name or what is dstnet ds- 
t net on IS the real cause of all the effects iv h ch end in ex 
istence birth and pan. Now tl s conception is itself the 
result of concept ons or ideas but these ideas so far from 
bong as in Greek ph losophy the true and everlasting forms 
of the \hsoluie are in themselves mete illusions the effects 
of Ignorance. Ignorance therefore is reall) the pnmary 
cause of all that seems to ex st To know that ignorance 
as the root of all ev 1 is the same as to destroy it, and with 
It all effects that flowed from it* 

In Buddhas own case we may see how such teaching 
operated upon the individual 

He entered into the first stage of raed tat on when he 
became conscious of fieedom fiom s n acqu red a know 
ledge of the nature of all th ngs and jeamed after noth ng 
but Nirvana. But he was still open to the sensaton of 
pleasure and could employ hs powers of d senminat on 
and reason ng 

In the second stage he ceased to use those po vers and 
nod ing remained but the desm of Nirvana, and the satis- 
fart on inherent to h s RteHectml perfect on 

In the th rd sti^e nd ffereoce succeeded to sat sfact on 
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but self consaousncss remained, and a certain amount o( 
physical gratification 

These, too, faded away in the fourth stage, along inth 
memory, and all sense of pain , and before tlie neophyte 
opened the doors of NuySna 

After having gone through the four stages once, Buddha 
began them a second time, but died before he attained the 
fourth stage 

After passing through the four stages of meditation, every 
Buddhist enters into the infinity of space thence nses into 
the infinity of intelligence , to soar, afternards into the 
region of Nothmg But even there he finds no repose, 
something still remams — the idea of the Nothmg m which 
he rejoices This is annihilated in the fourth and last 
region, and then he enjoys absolute, perfect rest “undis- 
turbed by nothing or what is not nothing 

Buddha taught that this Nirvana— which to most persons 
will seem a metaphysical incomprehensibility— could be at 
tamed by all mea As there is no di/ference between the 
body of a pnnee and the body of a beggar, so is there none 
between their spints Every man is equally capable of 
coming to a knowledge of the truth and if he but wiU to 
do so of working out his own emancipation 

It IS important to observe the absence of any theological 
element in Buddhism Its founder seems never to have 
spoken of God and his Nirvana is wholly diflerent from 
the Brahmanic idea of absorption into the Divine Essence. 
Of the gods of the people he taught that they were, like 
men subject to the law of Metempsychosis or Transmigra 
tion and therefore that as they were unable to deliver, they 
were unworthy to be worshipped. A recent wnter thinks it 
would be incorrect to speak of Buddha either as a theist 
or an atheist and asserts that he simply desenbes a con 
dition of absolute rest as an escape from the popular me- 
tempsychosis, which maybe interpreted either in a theistic 
or an atheistic sense But a careful examination of his 
system shows we think, that it was wholly alien to a belief 
in a Supreme Spirit 

‘ Buddhism, says Baitbfldmy Saint Hilaire ‘ has no 
God, It has not even the confused and vague notion of a 
Universal Spint m which the human soul, accordmg to the 
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India i\ere compelled to retain some of its relics just as 
they were under the necessity of recognising Buddha as one 
of the Avatars of iheilr god \tshnu Buddhism may be 
desenbed as ‘the parent of Indian architecture’ which 
fashioned at f rst on the Greek pnltems speedi!) assumed 
a character of its owm as may be seen m its colossal 
temples 

But as IS the case with all religious systems of purely 
human origin Buddhism gradually fell away from the 
standard of its founder The heart craves an object of 
worship a something or some one on which or on whom 
to rest Its hopes and fears and the Buddhists untaught to 
reverence a Supreme Being transferred their adoration to 
Buddha himself whose hfe and work they involved m a cloud 
of myth and legend. His relics came to be worshipped 
and re! quaty towers for their iwescrvaticm were everywhere 
erected. 

The emhususrn which fired the Buddhists and larecly 
contributed to the rapid extension of their creed for B^od 
dhism unlike Brahmanism is a proselytising religion finds a 
sinking illustration in the career of Hiouen thsang the 
Chinese p Ignm who in the middle of the seventh century 
crossed the deserts and mountains wh ch separate China 
from India and visited the pnne pal cities of the Indian 
Pcninsulx 

Hiotnsv THSANc A Buddhist Filcriu t 

Hioucn thsang was bom ui a provincial town of China 
m one of the revolutionary and anarchical periods of the 
Chinese Emp re. His father having quitted the public 
semce was able to devote h s leisure to the education of 
his four children one of whom Hiouen thsang was d stin 
guished at an early age by his gen us and his th rst for 
Joiowledge After receiving instruct on at a Buddh st mon 
asttry he was admitted as a monk vjien only thirteen years 
old. During the next seven years he travelled about wuh 
his brethren from place to place in order to profit by the 

I The followTOg iheVeh »s founded on M. Stanislas Jnl «n s Vcy 
ages drs pilenns Buddliiste^ and <hi Max Muller’s rev ew of tbal 
valnable work- 
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ctures of tbe most eminent professors, but bis peaceful 
-vudies were frequently inletiupted b> tlie horrors of war, 
and he was forced to seek refuge in the more remote pro 
Vinces of the empire 

At the age of twenty he took priest’s orders having al 
ready become famous for his muUtfanous learning He had 
studied the ch ef canonical book of the Buddhist faith the 
records of Buddhas life and teaching the system of ethics 
and metaphysics nnd had completely mastered the w orWs of 
K. ung fu tre and Lao-tsi. But like many inquiring minds 
he was tortured bj doubt For six years more he prosecuted 
his studies in the pnncipal places of learning m Chiru and 
was frequently solicited to leach when he had come to Icam 
Bafiled in all bis efforts to satisfy his anxious and restless 
intellect he resoUed at last on paying a visit to India the 
parent land of Buddhism where he knew he should find 
the original of the works which in their Chinese translation 
lad proved so dubious and excited so much mistrust 
1 rom the records of his pignm predecessors he was aware 
of the dangerii of his youniey yet the glory as he says, 
of recovering the Law which was to be a guide to all men 
and the means of their salvation seemed to him worthy of 
attainment In common with several other pnesis heap 
plied for the Imperial permission to travel out of China, 
it was refused and bis companions lost heart But Hiouen 
ths.ang was made of sterner stuff His mother lad often 
told him how leforc his bmb she had had visions of her 
future offspring travelling to ihc Far \t est in search of the 
law and he t imsclf had been similarly encouraged 
Having no worldly pleasures to enfeeble him and believ 
ing only in one object asvvorth living for he resolved to 
face danger ami diff cult) made his way to the Hoang Ho 
and tl c place of departure of the caravans for the \\ est and 
eluding the vigilance of the Governor succeeded in cress 
ing the frontier He was without friends or helpers but 
after spending tl e nvghl in fervent prayer found a guide in 
a j-trson wl 0 ncsi morning unexpectedly presented him 
self For some d stance this guide conducted him faith 
felly lut alandorieil bun when they reachetl the Oesert 
Ibcrc Wire still fve vratch towm to be pivsed, and the un 
cena n track ihroi gh tl c Desert was indicated only by 
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nished with letters of introdoction to the twenty four pnnces 
whose dominions he must cross 

His route lay through what is now called Dsungaiy, across 
the Musur-dabaghan mountains, the northern chain of the 
Belur tag, the valley of the Yaxartes, Bactna and Kabulistan 
The pilgrim s description of the scenes through which he 
passed is interesting and vmd , he was a keen observer, and 
gifted with considerable powers of expression 
Of the Musur dabaghan mountains he sajs — 

“The crest of these heights rises to the sky Since the 
beginning of the world the snow has been accumulating and 
it is now transformed into masses of ice, which never melt, 
either in spnng or summer Hard shining sheets of snow 
are spread out until they vanish into the infinite, and mingle 
with the clouds If one looks at them, ones eyes are daz 
lied by the splendour Frozen peaks impend over both 
sides of the wood some hundred feet in height, and some 
twen^ or thirtj feet in thickness. It is not without difficulty 
and danger that the traveller can dear them or ebmb over 
them Sudden gusts of hurricane and tornadoes of snow 
attack the pilgrims Even with double shoes and in thick 
furs, one cannot help trembling and shivering 
But os 'Ma.x Muller justly observes whit js more im 
portant in the early portion of our traveller's narratiie 
than any descriptions of scenery is his account of the high 
degree of civilisation that then obtained among the tnbcs 
of Central Asia. Historians have learned to believe in the 
earl} civilisation of Egypt Babylon China, India but they 
will hive to abandon all their old ideas of barbarism and 
batbamns now that the) find the Tatar hordes possessing 
in the seventh century, “ the chief arts and institutions of an 
advanced soaety ” liie theory of M Oppert whogiiesto 
a Turanian or Scythian race the original invention of the 
cuneiform letters and a civilisation anteiiot to that of Baby 
Ion and Nineveh ceases to be improbable , since no new 
wave of avnis.ition could have touched these countries 
between the cuneiform period of their literature and history 
and the epoch of Hiouen thsang’s vnsit • 

‘ *be kingdom of Okini, on the western portion of 
China, Hiouen ihsang found an acme commerce, gold, 
* 'la* Mvller, p 36 
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silver, and copper coinage, monastenes, nhere the chief 
worts of Buddhism were studied, and an alphabet derived 
from Sansknt. As he travelled on he met with mines, with 
agncuUure, including pears, plums, peaches, almonds grapes, 
pomegranates, rice, and wheat The inhabitants were dressed 
in silk and woollen materials There were musicians in the 
chief aties who played on the flute and the guitar Bud 
dhism was the prevailing religion, bul there were traces of 
an earlier worship, the Bactnan fire worship The country 
was everywhere studded with halls monasteries menu 
ments and statues Samarkand formed at that early time a 
kind of Athens, and its manners were copied by all the 
tnbes in the neighbourhood Balkh, the old capital of 
Bactria, was still an important place on the Ovus well forti 
fled and full of sacred buildings And the details which 
our traveller gives of the exact cucuroference of the ciues, 
the number of their inhabitants the products of the soil, 
the articles of trade can leave no doubt in our minds that 
he relates what he had seen and heard himself A new 
page m the history of the world is here opened and new 
rums pointed out which would reward the pickaxe of a 
Layard " 

Hiouen thsang passed into India by way of Kabuk 
Shortly before he reached Pou lou-cha pou lo, the Sanskrit 
Punishapura, the modem Pesbawer, he was informed of a 
remarkable cave, where Buddha had converted a dragon, and 
had promised to leave it his shadow, m order that, whenever 
the fierce passions of its dragon nature should awake it 
might be reminded of its vows by the presence of its 
master’s shadowy features The promise was fulfilled and 
the dragon-cave became a iavounte resort for pilgrims 
Our traveller was warned that the roads to the cave were 
hannted by robbers, so that for three years no pilgrim lad 
been known to return from it But he replied that it would 
be difficult during a hundred thousand Kalpas toroeet once 
with the true shadow of Buddha, and that having come so 
near it m his pilgrimage he could not pass on withoutpapog 
the tribute of his adoration 

He left his companions m dieir secuntj and having with 
some difficulty obtained a guide, proceeded on his way 
They had accomplished but a few miles when they were 
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attached b} fi;e robbers. Hioocn ihsang showed Ibem his 
sha>en head and priestly robes Master said one of the 
fratemitj where are jou going? I desire replied 
Hiouen thsang to adore the shadow of Buddha, Mas 
ter said the robber do >00 not knoir that these roads 
are full of bandits ? Robbers arc men was the answer 
and as for me when I am psmg to adore the shade v of 
Buddha though the roads m ght be full of wild beasts I 
shall \ alL on fearless And rnasmuch as I \ ill not fe.ir > ou 
because you are men }ou tviH not be insensible to pity 
These 1 ords in their simple faith produced a strange elTect 
upon the robbers who opened their minds to the enlighten 
ment of the wise mans teaching 

H ouen thsang resumed It s joome> with his gu de and 
passed a stream which rushed lumultuousli beti een the 
alls of a prcapitous ratine. In the rock was a door 
opening into a depth of darkness. Miih a fertent prajer 
the p Unm entered bo1dl> adtanced towards the east 
then moved ffty steps backwards and began bisdesotions 
He mode one hundred salutations but sa r nothing This 
he concei ed to be a punishment for h $ sms he reproached 
himself despair ngl) and wept bitter tears because he was 
denied the happiness of seeing Buddhas shadow At lost 
after man} pni}er$ and invocal ons he saw on tl e eastern 
wall a dim patch of 1 ght But u passed away W th min 
gled joy and pain he continued to pra> and aga n he saw a 
I ght and again It vanished s'lflly Then in his ecstasj of 
lo% ng de 01 on he vowed that le would never leave the 
place unt 1 1 e had seen the \ enerable of the age After 
two h ndred prajets he sa the cave suddenly fill waih 
rad ance and the shade i of Buddha, of a bnJl ant wh te 
colour rose raajesticall} on tl e wall as when the clouds 
are n en and all at once flashes on the \ ondenng eje the 
manellous mage of the Mountain of L ght Tie features 
of the divine countenance ere illumimted with a darzl ng 
glow H ouen thsang was absorbed m vender ng contern 
plat on and front an object so subl me and ncomparable 
he could not turn his ejes awaj 
After he aioke from his trance he called tn s x men 
and bade them kindle a f re in the cave that he mght 
bum incense , but as the gl tter of the flame made the sha 
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dow of Buddha disappear, he ordered it to be extinguished. 
Five of the attendants saw the shadow, but the sixth saw 
nothing, and the guide, when Hiouen thsang told him of 
the vision could only express his astonishment “Master," 
he said, “ without the sincerity of your faith and the ene^ 
of > our vows, you could not have seen such a miracle ” 

Such IS the account rrhich Hiouen thsang’s biographers 
give of his visit to Buddhas cave but Max Muller remarks 
to the credit of Hiouen thsang himself that in the Styu ht, 
which contains his own diary, the story is told much more 
simply After descnbmg the cave he merely adds — “For 
merly the shadow of Buddha was seen m the care bnght 
like his natural appearance, and with aJI the marks of his 
divme beauty One might have said, it was Buddha him 
self For some centuries, howeier, it has not been poss Me 
to see it completely Though one does perceive something 
It IS only a feeble and doubtful resemblance If a man 
pra)s with smcere faith and if he have received from above 
a seael impression, he sees the shadow clearly, but cannot 
enjoy the sight for any length of time. 

From Peshawer the undaunted pilgnm proceeded to Kash 
mir, visited the pnnapal towns of Centra! India, and arrived 
at last in Magadha, the Holy land of the Buddhists. There, 
for a space of five years he devoted himself to the study of 
Sanskrit and Buddhist literature he explored everyplace 
which was consecrated by memories of the past. Pa«smg 
through Bengal, he travelled southward with the view of 
visiting Ceylon the di ef seat of Buddhism But, unable 
to cany out his design he crossed the peninsula from east 
to west, ascended the Malabar coast, reached the Indus 
and after numerous excursions to scenes of mterst m 
North Mesf era India returned to Magadha to enjoy with 
his old friends, the dehghts of learned leisure and mtd 
lectual companionship 

Eventuallj his return to China became necessary and 
traversing the Punjab KabulistAn,aad Bactna, he struck the 
nver Osus following its course nearly up to its springhead 
on the remote Pamir tableland, and after a residence of 
come duration m the three chief towns of Torkistan khasgar 
Yarkand and khoten, he found himself again after sixteen 
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ears of \aned experience, m his native land. By this 
ime he had attained a world wide reputation and he was 
eceived by the Emperor with the honours usually accorded 
.0 a military hero His entry into the capital racked by 
inblic rejoicings , the streets were decked with gay carpets, 
estoons of flowers, and waving barmets The splendour of 
marticd pomp was not wanting, the civic magistrates lent 
the dignity of their presence to the scene , and all the 
monks of the distnct issued forth in solemn procession 
If this were a tnuniph of unusual character, not less un 
accustomed were the trophies which figured in it 
First, 150 grams of Buddhas dust. 

Second, a golden statue of Buddha , 

Thud, another statue of sandal wood , 

Fourth, a statue of sandal wood, leprescnting Buddha as 
descending from heaven , 

Fifth, a statue of silver. 

Sixth, a golden statue, representing Buddha victorious 
o>er the dragon. 

Seventh, a statue of sandal wood, representing Buddha as 
a preacher , and 

Eighth, a collection of 657 Buddhist works la jao 
volumes. 

Admitted to an audience of the Emperor in the Phcenix 
Palace, he was offered, but declined a high posmon m the 
Goiemment. ‘ The doctnne of Confucius he said ‘ is 
still the soul of the administration , and he preferred to de- 
J^te his remaining years to the study of the Law of Buddha 
The Emperor invited him to write a narrative of his travels, 
and placed at his disposal a monastery where he might em 
ploy himself in peaceful and happy seclusion in translating 
the works he had brought back from India He quick!/ 
^Tote and published his travels but the translation of the 
^skntMSS occupied the rest of his life. It is said that 
the number of the works he translated with the assistance 
m a large staff of monks, amounted to 740 in 133 5 volumes 
V might be seen pondering a passage of difficulty, 
r ^’jddenly a flash of inspiration would seem to en 

ughten his mind His soul was cheered, as when a man 
'rali.iDg in darkness sees all at once the sun piercmg the 
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doudi and shtning m us full bnghtncss , and, onwilliag W, 
trust to hi* own understanding, he used to attribute hi* 
knowledge to a secret inspiration of Buddha and the Dddhi 
satts-as. 

^\'hen his last hour approached, he divided all his pro- 
perty among the poor, tnntcd his fnends to come and see 
him and take a cheerful &rcwe!] of the impure body of 
lliouen thsang. “ 1 desire,” he said, “that whatever merits 
I may have gamed b) good works ma) fill upon other 
people May I be born again with them la the heaven of 
the ble«sed be admitted to the family of Mj le, and serve 
the Buddha of the future, who rs full of fcrodness and a/Tec 
tion M*hen I descend again upon earth to pass through 
other forms of existence, I desire at every new birth to fulfil 
mj duties towards Buddha, and amse at the last at the 
highest and most perfect intelligence.” He died m the 
)car 664. 

The life of Hiouen thsang, and his namtive of inveL 
base been transbted into hrench by M Stanislas Julien.' 
The foregoing particulars have been bonowtd from a re- 
new of M Juhen* work, by Mai MuUer, which originally 
appeared in the “Times" of April i; and ao, 1S57 

\\ e translate from Stanislas Julien s “ Vie ct Voyages de 
Kiouen ihs.-ing’’ the Chinese namtiie of the pilgrims last 
dap — 

“After completing his translation of the fradjoi, the 
Master of the Lnw became conscious that his strength was 
filling and that his end was near at hand. According!) be 
spoke to his disaples ‘If I came mto the palace of 
Yu-hoakong it was as you know, ou account of the sacred 
book of the PradjSa. f*ow that the work is Smshed, 1 feel 
that my thread of life is run out. ^Vhen after death jou 
remove me to inj last resting-place, see that everj-thing be 
done in a modest and simple manner You will wrap my 

1 \ oyascs dfis P«l«las Bonddluitei \oLI Histc^re deli Vie de 
Hiooea et ses ^ ojages dans llod^ depms I an 629 ;asqt> ei 

64), pal Hoei It el A en thsor^, badmte da Chinou par Stamtla, 
J^en. 

VoL IL Mtanjires surlesCeiUrfes Occidentals, tradoits da Sanscrit 
en Chmoi5 en 1 an 64S, par lltoaen thsaeg, et du Cbinou ea Fnnrus, 
narStsaislajJalea. Pans, iSyj— 1S57 B DapoL 
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body IB a mat and deposit rt in some calm and solitary 
spot in thebosom of a %’alley Carefully avoid the neigh 
bourhood of palace or convent , a body so impure as mine 
should be separated from it by a great distance ’ 

* On heanng these rvords bis disciples broke out into 
sobs and cnes. Drymg dieir teats, they said to him 
‘ Master you have still a reserve of strength and vigour , 
your countenance is in no wise altered nhy do you give 
sudden utterance to such miserable words?' 

* I know It through and in myself repbed the Master 
of the Law ‘how aould it be possible for jou to under 
stand mj presentiments? 

“ On the first day of the first moon in the spring of the 
first year Lin U (664) the neighbouring interpreters and all 
the relgtous of the content came to solicit him with the 
most pressing earnestness to translate the collection of the 
JtatnahOh to/lira 

The Master of the Law, yielding to their fervid per 
ssteijcy made an effort to overcome his weakness and 
translated a fev lines Then closmgthe Hindu text he sad 
‘This collection is as great as that of thtPmdjnl but I feel 
I hai e not sufficient strength to complete such an enterprise 
My last moments have arrived and my life can be only of 
short duration To day I wo ild fain vasit the valley of Lan 
tchi, to offer my last homages to the statues of the innume- 
table Buddhas 

* Accordingly he set forth with his disciples The monks 
at his departure did not cease to shed tears 

‘ After this pious excursion he returned to the convent 
Thenccfomnid he ceased to translate and occupied himself 
solely in his religious duties 

On the eighth day one of his disciples the monk 
HiouenKhio ongnallyofKao-tchang related to the Master 
of the Law a dream which he had bad He had seen a 
^esu tJou (or StoUpa ) of imposing aspect and prodigious 
height crumble suddenly to the ground Awakened by the 
fall he ran to inform the Master of the Law The event 
does not concern you* sa d Hiouen thsong , it is the pre- 
sage of ray approaching end 

On the evening of the ninth daj as he crossed the 
bndge of a canal m the rear of his residence, he fell and 
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injured his leg. From that moment his strength declined 
perceptibly. _ . . 

“ On the sixteenth day he cned out, as if awabng from a 
dream : ‘ Before my eyes I sec an immense lotus-flower, 
charming in its freshness and purity.' 

“ He had another dream on the ses-enteenth day, in which 
he saw hundreds and thousands of men of tall stature, who,- 
decorated with garments of embroidered silk, with flowers 
of marvellous beauty, and jewels of great price, issu^ from 
the sleeping-chamber of the Master of the tnw, and proceeded 
to set out, both internally and externally, the hall conse- 
crated to the translation of the holy books. Afterwards, in 
the rear of that hall, on a wood^ mountain, they every- 
where planted rich banners of the most vivid colours, and 
created an harmonious music. He saw moreover, without 
the gate, an innumerable multitude of splendid chariots 
loaded with perfumed mods and fruits of more than a thou- 
sand kinds, as beautiful in form as in colour ; no fruits were 
there of terrestrial growth 1 The people brought them to 
him, one after the other, and oflTered him a profusion ; but 
he refused them, saying : ‘Such viands as these belong only 
to those who have obtamed the superior intelligence. Hiouen- 
thsang has not yet arrived at that sublime rank : bow could 
he dare to receive them T In spite of hU energetic refusal 
they continued to serve him without intermission. 

“ The disciples who watched by him happening to make 
some slight sound, he opened hts e>es suddenly, and re- 
lated his dream to the sub-director(Aom»«r<i'a/«r), a certain 
Hoei te.” 

“ ‘And from these omens, 'added the Master, ‘it seems to 
me that such ments as I have been able to aojuire during 
my life have not {alien into oblivion, and I believe, with an 
entire faith, that it is not m vam one practises the doctrine 
of the Buddha.' , 

“ Immediately, he ordered the master Kia-chang to make 
a written list of the titles of the sacred books and the 
uearises which he had translated, forming altogether seven 
hundred and forty works and thirteen hundred and thirty- 
five volumes ijivres). He wrote down also the K6ti (ten 
millions) of paintings of the Buddha, as well as the thousand 
images of Mi-U {M&Hriya Udhitattva), painted on silk. 
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^ mch he had caused to be execated There w ere, morco% ei, 
[he Kihs (one hundred milUons) of staluelies of untform 
colour He had al^o caused to be wntten a thousand copies 
of the following sacred bools 

Ncng tcuanfan jo-hing { faJjra tchkiiika fradjfld 
paramili so&tra) 

y'<h%scjaulai feu ^ovenkon^te king {Ar^a bhag 
(rati bh&tthadja geurou faUrtca frantdMna 
rt&ma tnabdyina soUtray 
Lov nm C o-I^m king {Chat moukhi dkdrani) ” 

He had ininistercd to the wants of upwards of twenty 
thousand persons among the faithful and heretical , he had 
kindled a hundred thousand lamps, and purchased thousands 
upon thousands {Man) of acaturcs. 

^^’hen Kia<hang had finished this long catalogue of good 
works, he was ordered to read it aloud After hearing it, the 
religious CTossed ihctr hands and leaded the Master with 
congratulations Then he said to them —“The moment 
of mj death approaclies , alread) m} mind grows feeble and 
seems to be on the point of quitting me Distribute at once 
m alms mj clothes and goods , let statues be fabricated , and 
order the religious to recite some pra) ers " 

On thetwent) third day, a meal was giien to the poor, at 
which alms were distributed On the same daj, he ordered 
a moulder named Song lia tchi to raise, in the Kia-cheou 
tien pahee, a statue of the Intelligence (Buddha) , after 
which he inntcd the population of the convent, the trans 
lators, and his disciples, to bid “a ]o>ous farewell to that 
rapure and contemptible body of Hiouen thsang, who, 
having^ finished his work, roentcd no longer existence I 
desire,” he added, “to see poured back upon other men the 
ments which Ihaveacquir^ by my good works, to be boro 
with them in the heaven of the Touchitas , to be admitted 
into the family of J// le {Maitr^a) ,anA to serve the Buddha, 
fall of tenderness and afiection IVhen I shall return to 
«rth to pass through other existences I desue, at each new 
umh to discharge with boundless zeal my duties towards 
the Buddha, and finally to amre at the Transcendent Intel 
Ugence {Anonitara samyak santhddhi) * 

After having made these adieux, he wtis silent, and en 
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gaged la med tation , then with hts d>ing tongue he Cilttfrcd 
forth hjs bitter regret that he did not enjoj more of the 
irorid of the eyes" (the ftcalty of seeing) of the “world 
of the thought" (the Realty of thinking) of * the world of 
the knowledge which spnngs from observi ion" (the know 
ledge of sensible objects), of the ‘ world of the knowledge 
which spnngs from lh» mind " — resfnt (the percept on of 
spinttul things) , and that he did not possess the fulness of 
the Intelligence. ImsIIy he pronounced tsoguhkas which 
he caused to be repeated to the persons near h m — 

‘ Adoration to Mai(r<ya Tatiagata, gif ed with a sublime 
mtelligeoce 1 I desire, with all men to see j our afectionate 
visage. 

* Adoration to ifatlriya Ta hags*:i t I desire, when I 
quit this life, to be bo*n again m the midst of the mnltitcde 
who surround jou.'' 

The 'Utter of the Law after having long fixed his gars 
upon Te*hoei the sub-director of the consent {Kanr’madatta) 
raised his right hand to his chm and hts left upon his breast, 
then he stretched our his legs, cro'sed then, and lay down 
on the right rde. 

He remained thus, immomble, without taking anything, 
until the fifth day of the second moon. In the middle of 
the night his disaples asked hun 

Master hare you at length obtained to be bom in the 
midst of the assembly of Moitrtya F 

“kes" he replied, with a (ailing voice. And banng 
spoken his breathing grew rap dJy weaker, and in a few 
moments, his soul pased awaj 

His servants, feeling quietly found that his feet were 
already cold, but that the back part of the head retained 
Its wani ith. 

On the seventh day (of the second moon) his countenance 
had not undergone any alteration, and his bod) exhaled no 
odour 

The rel gious of the convent having passed several days 
in prayers, it was not cntD the morning of the nmlh day that 
the sad news reached the capital. 

The Master of the Law was seven /nil high his (ace was 
of a fresh complexion His eyebrows were wide apart, his 
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aa lUusmous^lSiesL hf WA presence of 
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favourite ^*>5 

*0 hu height and *k stulT proportioned 
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nven which embrace the ^ ^ 
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obserrer of diSL ^ ^ 
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him med camwts an/iih. "rip«nal physicians to take with 
het bv the time h/.^ a‘te^ uiron the Master of the Law 
Teou-sse-Iun govem^of^FM 

re^rt this meLcholy event ® announced by a 
*nd m°hTsTOw'”SSnn''i.""thS'l 'TT*'?’ “<> '"«> 

Torsf.Sd‘^srsSnS 

sdves t' “feS? nbmdoned them 

able to repress his soh«! r>r «, Emperor himself was un 
■i»y bin oSe he S"'f Oo the nest 

, 'Vhat a miS™, r^'"’ officers as follons 
tke Master of the S ? nL?’P''f, ? "’e loss of Tbsang 

” It may stell be said that the great 
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family of Cakya has seen its sole support shattered beneath 
it, and that all men remain without master and svitliotit 
guide: I)o they not resemble the mariner who secs himself 
sinking into the abjss, when the storm has destroyed his 
oars and his shallop? the traveller astray in the midst of 
the darkness, whose bmp dies out at the entrance to a bot- 
tomless gulf?’ 

Wien he had uttered these words, the Emperor groaned 
again, and sighed many times. 

On the twenty-sixth day of the same month, the Emperor 
issued the following decree : 

“ In accordance vnth a rqurt addressed to me by Teou- 
sse-lun on the death of the Master of the Law, Hiouen- 
thsang, of the convent Yu-hoa-nt, I order that his funeral 
take place at the c.tpensc of the State." 

On the sixth day of the third moon, he Issued a new de- 
cree as follows ! 

“ By the death of Thsang, the Master of the law, the 
translation of the saaed books is stopped. In conformity 
to the ancient ordinances, the magistntes will cause the 
translations already completed to be copied carefully ; as 
for the (Indbn) manuscripts which base not yet been trans- 
bted, they wall be handed over in their entirety to the director 
of the cons ent Tit’en the Great Beneficence,) who will 
watch os'cr their safety. The disciples of Iliouen-thsang 
and die franslators’cornpany, wfto previously did not belong 
to the consent Yu-koa-sst, will all retuiu to their respectiie 
convents.” 

On the fifth day of the third moon appeared the following 
decree ; 

“On the day of the funeral of the Master of the Law, 
Hiouen thsang, I permit the male and female religious of 
the capital to accompany him vrith tannen ond farasoU to 
his last resting place. The Master of the Law shone by 
his noble conduct and his eminent virtues, and was the idol 
of his age. UTierefore, now he is no more, it is just that I 
should diffuse again abundant benefits to htmour the 
memory of a man who has had no equal in past times." 

His disciples, faithful to bis last wishes, formed a litter 
of coarse mats, removed his body to the capital, and de- 
posited it m the convent of the Great Beneficence, in the 
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middle of the hall de\oted to the labours of tr-uisktion 
United by the sentiment of a common sorrow they uttered 
such ones as might have shaken the earth The religious 
and the la cs of the capitsd hastened to the spot and pouted 
out tears mingled with sobs and cnes Every day the crowd 
was swollen by fresh amvals 

On the fourteenth day of the fourth month preparations 
were made for his interment in the capital of the West 
The male and female religious and a multitude of the men 
of the people prepared upwards of five hundred ob3ects 
necessary for the celebration of his obsequies parasols of 
smooth (utiia) silk banners and standards the tent and the 
litter of the Hi ouan (Nirvana ,) the inner coffin of gold 
the outer one of silver the so-lo trees {saias,) and disposed 
them m the middle of the streets to be traversed ^ the 
process on The pkmiive cadences of the funereal music 
and the mournful dirges of the bearers resounded even to 
Heaven The inhabitants of the capital and of the distncts 
situated within a radius of five hundred It (fifty leagues ) 
who formed the procession exceeded one mill on in number 
Though the obsequies were celebrated wph pomp the coffin 
of the Iifastet nevertheless was borne upon a Utter composed 
of rude coarse mats Tbe silk manufacturers of the East 
had emplojed three thousand pieces of different colours m 
making the chariot of the Nirvana which they had oma 
tuenied Tnth flowers and garlands loaded with precious 
stones They had asked permission to place the body of the 
Master of the Law upon this resplendent catafalque but 
^raid of mfnng ng his dying command his disciples had re- 
fused So It went first bearing the Master's three robes and 
ms tel g ous mantle of the vilue of one hundred ounces of 
^Iver next came the litter constructed of coarse mats 
Not one of the assistants but shed cop ous tears or was 
almost choked rvith gnefl 

Upw'ards of thirty thousand religious and laics spent the 
night near b s tomb 

On the morning of the fifteenth day the grave was dosed 
then at the place of sepulture an immense distnbution of 
alms rras made and the crowd afterwards dispersed in 
silence 

On the eighth day of the fourth moon of the second 
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year of the TsonK-tchan^ period (669,) the Emperor decreed 
that the tomb of the Master or the Law should be trans- 
ported into a plain, situated to the riest of the Fan-tch'ove^ 
%-aiIcy, and that a toaer should be erected in his honour.* 

• * Itoct.li tmnmatcs Uie last tMok of hii Liognphy of the Master 
with a long and powpoys panegyric of lUonen-thiang. This werr/ww, 
wUeh forms (says Stanlius Juaen,) Inenty-fiee pages In the Imperis] 
erlitlon and tea in the oBen an analysis of the Jde and roy- 

ages of the Master of the Law ; bat it contains no new fact or one of 
any interest In relation to the history and geography of India or the 
buddhist literature. Mo E^luh version has speared of M. Julicn’s 
elaborate translation of the Chinese History of Uiouen-lhang. 



CH\PTER II 

MACIAt^lSV THE PARSEES. 

The Zevdavesta-’ 

\ 

T'HEN Ihe pure raoraltty of Chnstiaaiij is adduced as 
* ' a proof of Its high ongm one of the favourite de* 
^ces of Modern Unbelief is to claim an equally high stan 
for the moral t) inculcated by the pnmjtne creeds 
a*d to lain pranes upon the ethical s>stems embodied in 
the Soiltrasof the Buddhists, the Rig Veda of the Brahmans 
or the Zendai esta of the Firsees. In making this claim our 
philosophers probably c^cubte on the little knowledge 
ich the rauUitwde possess of an) aeeds but the r own 
"Ihey are well aware that, to the popular mind the teaching 
of Buddha or Zoroaster is necessarily a sealed book and 
tl at the whole extent of its purport is kno \n only to a few 
tcholais Hence when they come to support their thesis 
by quotations they are able to select those isolated passages 
^hi^ shine with the lustre of genuine d amends and pro- 
duce an absolutely false impress on of the general character 
of the wTii ngs in which they occur thin veins of precious 
metal sh ning here and there through masses of worthless 
we hr o doubt the Veda contains numerous utterances of 
the h ghest beauty m which the soul s devotion to a Su 
pteme Power js expressed with a ly-ncal fervour inferior only 
to that of the Sweet S nget of IstaeL No doubt the Zend 
avesta or the books of Kungfutze 1 ke the works of later 
and maturer intellects — a Xenophon and a Plato a Seneca 
and a Marcus Aurel us— are enriched with thoughts of the 
* More conectljr Avesta Zend. 
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loftiest descnption and frequeatl/ breathe the most exalted 
aspirations But what we have to remember is that these 
are whoBy exceptional that they are the most arduous 
efforts of each self absorbed thinker and the mdications of 
h s boldest fl ghts At other times the mng gro vs feeble 
at other times the mus c is famt and even d scordant the 
bird can do no more than creep along the ground. In the 
sayings of our Lord ho vever or m the writings of His 
Apostles the tone IS always sustamed clear defnte There 
IS no uncertainty or hes tat on Nothing mean or unworthy 
IS woven in the r texture No concessions are made to 
mans coarser desires or grosser pass ons. The system set 
before us is rounded in perfecnon and shows not a fla v 
from begmn ng to end We feel that He who speaks 
whether m His own Person orthrough His d sciples speaks 
as never man spoke before and that the Vo ce wh ch fills 
our ears and stu9 our hearts ts u deed and m truth, a Vo ce 
ftom Heaven 

We propose to fum sh m ih s chapter a general view of 
the construction and teach ng of the Parsee Scriptures with 
the view of shomng the signal infenonty of the creed it 
embodies to Chn$tun ty in all that can elevate the m nd and 
satisfy the souL At the same tiraewe admit that the Parsee 
creed and all s milar creeds possess an intnns c Value 
apart from their ethical defic enc es as illustrating the re 
cogn t on of an Aim ghty Will an Eternal and Supreme 
Force by all the h ghcr races of mankind They show us 
the hopes fears and desires of great tnbes and peoples 
wl ch existed in the days before men wrote history and 
they show us how their wisest teachers groped m the dark 
and stumbled in the thorny path — favoured occas onally it 
is true with a wonderful gl mpse of 1 ght and stnk ng now 
and aga n into the pleasant places but oe er rejo c ng in 
the glory wh ch rose upon earth v th the Sun of R ghteous- 
ness never tread ng in that narrow but secure way wh ch 
leads to Eternal Life '\\e sec m them the great m nds of 
the early world I ke ch Idren on the seashore perplexed by 
a mus c wh ch they could not comprehend and aston shed 
by a power which they were unable to define. Vet happ er 
and wiser they than the cold material st of a later age vho 
resolves all mystenes all phenomena into the work ng of a j 
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Dlind inflexible Law, and ttVes out of aeation its 1 ght, 
bcaut> and jo> by denying the cxiiience of an all powerful 
and all lot mg Creator 

The rel gion professed b> the ancient Pereians and still 
accepted by the Parsees of Western India, and b) a scat 
tcred popubtion in “Vetd and Kerman is taught in the 
bools known as the Z<a\dA\esta. Tins title comes from 
the Sassan an terra Avista or Afusla that is the text ' and 
Zend cx Zand that is thecoranientary upon it The mean 
log of the latter word hotreter seems to hate carted at 
different penods Onginally it s gnif ed the mteT 7 »TCtation 
of the saaed texts handed down from Zoroaster ^or Zaxa. 
thustra) and h s disciples In course of time the intcrpre 
tation came to be esteemed not less authontative and sacred 
than the original text and both were called A esta But 
the language in which they wete wniten having died out 
they became uninicU giblc to the raajont} of the people 
and a new Zend or commeotoiy was required before they 
could be understood The new Zend i as the nork of 
the most learned pnests of the Sassaman period and con 
sisted of a tnnslaiioa of the double Avesta into the ver 
nacular language then in vogue * And as ih s translation 
»8 the only key wh ch the pnests of modern Pers a possess 
to the old creed as taught by Zarathustra, it has usurped 
the place of the original Zend and is no v the recognised 
official comoientarj 

Butancenilj the word Zend irapl ed something more 
than a simple interpretation of the Avesta, or sacred 
texts. That intcrpretatioo was the source of certain new 
doctrines the whole of which were cons dered orthodox 
and designated Zandtagah$ or Zend doctnnes doctrines 
'^h ch It can hardly be doubted supplied Plutarch and 
some other of the Greeks with ethical suggestions The 
Pa^d whch frequently occurs m connect on with 
iiiesla and Zend denotes a further exposit on of Zarathus 
tnan teach ng as conta ned in the \ end dad to which we 
shall shortly refer 

Thus far we have been indebted to Dr Hang’s account 

* Sansmt Th s % Hang’s conjee u e 

Pers **“*"<1 language was (dent cal with the Pars ue the aoc ent 
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of the origin of the Zendavesta. His views are confirmed 
by Westergaard, who asserts that the sacred books belong 
to two epodis , that is, that they are wntten in one age, 
and collected and sj^teraatised in another, m much the 
same way as, according to Wolf, the Homenc poSms were 
produced and assumed their present form All the earlier 
traditions «cnbe their ongin to Zarathustra, but modem 
philologists aflirm that they could not have sprung from any 
single mind, because thqr present no defined or self-con 
sistent system of religious belief or moral economy Like 
the hymns of the Vedas, and the steams of the Norse Edda, 
the several portions of the Zendavesta, so they say, must 
have been composed by diflcreot bards, each of whom 
coloured his particular theme according to the hues of his 
bvely imagination. This theory, however, thoughitmayhave 
an element of truth in it, is hardly the whole truth. The 
Zendavesta is unquestionably wanting in unity and com 
pleteness But it seems to us that traces of a domioant 
mmd are everywhere visible , that the various parts are held 
together as on a thread by the teaching of Zarathustra hiia 
self, and that the additions made by later and mfenor 
writers are not such as v^holly to obscure the original work 
It 18 to the celebrated Frenchman, Anquetel Duperron, 
that the scholars of the West owe their knowledge of these 
remarkable books. Happeomg to see a facsimile of a few 
pages wntten in 2^ad characters he resolved on setting out 
for India in order to purchase manusenpts of all the sacred 
books of the Zaiathustiiao religion, to acquire a thorough 
insight into their signification, and to obtain a knowledge 
of the ntes and religious observances of the Parsees His 
means being Uniited, he entered himself as a sailor on board 
a ship of the Dutch Indian Conii»ny, and worked his way 
out to Bombay m 1754- IVith money supplied by the 
French Government to assist him in his ingenious researches, 
he bribed one of themc»t leamediAwAwrf orpnests, Dustoor 
Darat or Surat, to procure the treasures he desired and to 
instruct him in the Zend and Pehlvi languages. As soon 
as he had acquired the requisite profiaency, he addressed 
himself to the task of translating the whole of the Zend 
avesta into French. This was in 1759 Returning to Europe, 
he convinced himself of the genuineness of his purchases 
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p comparing them with MSS m Ihe Bodleian Library , 
nd after seven! jeart of arditoos labour, produced the first 
-uropeaQ version in 1771 At the outset the authenticity 
fhis worl. was challenged both m England and GemaDy, 
ut all doubts have been set at rest by the inquiries of 
lask and others , and thus, through the fanciful enterpnse 
if a young Frenchman, the veil has been lifted which for 
0 long a period shrouded the lujstenous religion of the 
\Iagi 

We do not, however, possess the whole of the Avesta. 
ft IS asserted by an Arabian writer that Zarathustra himself 
ctneTedmth his versts no fewer than twelve thousand parch 
ments and who shall compute the catent of the literature 
accumulated by his disoples ? Whether this literature pe 
ruhed at the epoch of the Macedonian conquest of Persia, 
or whether tt was destrojed by Alexander the Great, or 
whether ti graduaU) pemhed as the influence of the Grech 
philosophy prevailed over the Zaralhustnan theology it is 
impossible to deteimine. Tbe leioains of the saaed books 
however with short sumraanes of their contents have been 
handed down to us Ongmally they were twenty-one in 
number, called A erir, and each iVwA consisting of Avesta" 
and ‘Zend —text and cornoaentaiy The number twenty 
one corresponded to the number of words composing the 
‘Honovai or raost sacred prayer, of the Zarathustnans. 
It 18 we may add a magical number being the result of 
the multiplication of the sacred numbers Ihrtt and mvn 
Of these divisions the prtnj now extant and collected 
for the firet tune by the Danish scholar Westergaard com 
prise the following books First the Yasna which sets 
before us the devotions proper to be offered in connection 
With the sacnRcial ceremonies This Yasna is divided into 
seventy-two chapters representing the six YahlnhSrs or 
seasons dunng which Ahara Mazda the Good Principle 
created the world. The reader mil here note the coinci 
dence between the six creative seasons of the M^ian seer 
and the six creative days of the Hebrew lawgiver The 
Yo&na. consists of two parts, the older of which is written in 
what is called the Githa dialect and had acquired a peculiar 
sanctity prior to the date of composition of the other books 
It may be desenbed as a treasury of songs, hymns and 
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metrical pra)ers, whidi embody a mnetj of abstruse rcfl« 
tions upon subjects of metaphysical inquiry, and are rauci 
belter adapted to stimulate the intellect of the student thai 
to foster the devotion of the worshipper Thc) arc rhyme 
less, like thc poetical effusions of Cudmon, and in thei 
metrical structure bear a curious rcscmbbncc to the Vcdi< 
hymns. Of these collections, or Giihas there arc /lie, anc 
thetr leading title seems to ^ "Thc lieiealcd Ihought 
the Revealed Word, and thc Revealed Deed of Zarathustra 
the Holy" It IS added that thc ^Vrchangcls first sang th< 
GUhas Their general purport is an etposiuon of the worl 
and teaching of the great founder of Magianism, who u 
represented as inveighing against a belief in thc ifr-aj, oi 
gods, and exhorting hts disaples to life up their hearts only 
to Ahum Maxda, the Supreme Goodness. 

Now It seems necessary to correct a popular error, thal 
thc Zendsvesta is largely liturgical an error confirroed by the 
assertion of Gibbon, who says " Every mode of religion, to 
iital.e a deep and (asung impression on the human mmd must 
exercise our obedience, byenjouiing practices of devotion for 
which n e can assign no reason , and must acquire our esteem 
by inculcating moral duties analogous to thc dictates of our 
Own hearts The religion of Zoroaster was abundantly pro 
vided with the former, and possessed a sufficient portion of 
the latter ’’ But Zaralhustra himself, in one of his best known 
precepts, warns his followers that "he who sows the ground 
with care and diligence, acquires a greater stock of religious 
merit than he would gam by the repetition of ten thousand 
prayers." It is the teodeut^ of all eihico-religious systems, 
at least m their earliest stage of development, to dis 
courage purely liturgical observances, and to enjoin on the 
disciple a state of seTf-conceatration and self-absorption 
varied only by physical activity Unaided by a divine 
Revelation, their founders never nse higher than the passive 
virtues of endurance and patience^ As tune passes away, 
and the new creed falls into the hands of a special school of 
expounders minute ntes and ngid practices are accumu 
lated in order to impose upon the neophyte, and deepen the 
influence of those who alone possess a due to their mean 
mg The formalities which encumber the Zarathustnan 
worship were invented long after the death of the master. 
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and no \nd cat on of them appcius in the oldest section ^ 
the Zendaiesta. The> arc to be found chiefly in the much 
later pages of Sadder where fifteen different genuflexions 
and prayers are required of the devout Persian every time 
he cuts his finger nails ' 

To return to the “^asna TheCathas of nhich we have 
been speak ng n ere not improhahly composed by Zarathus^ 
himself and mij be held to express hisbel efand his thoughts 
in his own words The second part or \ oungcr Vasna, 

IS of a much later date and less lofty tone The invention 
of some of the Masters d sciples or pnests it rc-estabbshes 
the Polythe sm which Zaraihusttaso strenuously condemned , 
and fiimtshcs the believer with a pianual of ptajcis and in 
carnations (in prose) to the genu of the woods and streams 
and hills the powers of fire and earth and nnter and all 
the invisible spmts v hich haont the luminous air 
We come next to the Vttparad a collection of prajers in 
three and tn enty chapters wntieu m Zend and of o s milar 
lenour to those in the vounger Yasna These prayers refer 
to the preparation of the sacred water and the coosewattoo 
of certain offenngs — such as the sacred bread— ah ch are 
earned round about the sacred fire and after having been 
exhib ted to it ate eaten bj the pnest and by the votary 
on whose behalf the ceremony is performed 
The YoikU (Ycsti) — that is worship by prajers and sacn 
fices — fall to be cons dcied in the thud place Of these 
devot ons which are consecrated to the praise and ' orship 
of one Dmne Be ng and of a certain lim ted group of m 
fenor deities twenty four are extant In using them the 
votary endeavours by a wearisome enumeraton of the 
glorious achievements of the deity he is addressing and of 
the miracles he has wrought, to induce Imn to cume and 
enjoy the meal prepared for him and then to bestow on h s 
fervid worshipper a blessing not inferior to the boons bes 
tow ed on h 5 children la bygone times So far as concerns 
the legendary h story of the anc ent Iran aas and » connec- 
tion with their bel ef in die pantheon of Magiamsm the 
\a5hts are of great value and indeed from ths pont of 
view are the most prec ous portion of the Zendavesta 
tVhile the three parts alrndy described exh bit more or 
less of a I tu^cal character tire fourth d vision known as 
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ihc fendtJuJ, forms i collection of customs, ol«manc« 
bns, pains, and penaJjica, the growth of a penod much la’cf 
than that of Zaralhastra, sihoj Ritual began tts encroach 
ments on Religion. It is the essence of all grs~itr-e Ki’ual 
that n should illustrate and explain Doclnne, but this is 
ncscr found to be the case in the pnrailive creeds. In til 
such It becomes raercl) the ingenious inscntion of a sub'lc 
pnesthood b) wliich its members established their influence 
over an ignorant commnnitj In the ejes of the unlearned 
Its complex character invested it with an air of mattery, they 
were led to looV upon the “form" as of greater importance 
than the “sptnl," and to atinbutc a strange, a wonderf-l 
potency to ntes and cercmoni« which they could not un 
(Icrstand. WTule it is the specal feature of the faith of 
Christ that it appeals in its s»ect simplicit) to every heart, 
and llut It requires of the believer to present himself before 
the altar with the innocence and trustfulness of a little child, 
tlut It seeks not to confuse byn muluphaty of minute obser 
Tancea, and even sums up its leading tenets in two bnef and 
easily intelligible commandments , Magunism, consaous of 
Its inherent defects unable to f^l back on the r^eemwg 
sacrifice of a Saviour dcfiaeni m any endunng pnnaple of 
vitality, sought to build op its structure on a foundation of 
ceremonies and formalities And when n could not feed the 
soul with the bread of truth, it dazzled the senses by unpos'tig 
spectacles, and confused the imagination with a corobrous 
code of the most complicated nt^istic fnrohties , so that 
the Persian worship, with ns mcaniatious and devices, laid 
the foundation of the lalcr Magic. 

Turning our attention now to that portion of the Zend 
avesta which is called ibe Vendidad, we find that it is divided 
into twenty two Fargards, or chapters. 

Jn the first of these we find an account of the creation by 
Ahura Mazda, of sixteen holy regions sinless spotless Edens, 
localities of pWfect bliss , each of which is destroyed m sue 
cession by Ahnman theSpmt of Evil, — a fable evidently sag 
gested by the Mosaic history of Paradise The second treats 
of a certain king Yimo Vivaugham, who introduced agneal 
ture into the land of Iran, The tiurd sets forth the various 
means by which Zoma, or the Earth, may be rendered happy 
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You Ttuist bo'Sfare of excavatw^ deep holes m it, for through 
these the drs or demons pass to and fro between hell and 
earth , nor must jou burj within it the dead bodies of men 
or dogs or other ammals The fourth chapter enumerates 
SIX categones of crime and the several punishments con 
netted vnth them The fifth and sixth are occupied with a 
description of various kinds of irapunty The seventh and 
eighth contain liturgical directions in reference to the dis 
posal of the carcases of men and dogs and it is stated 
that whoever eats of flesh so unclean can never be punfied 
but that hell vnU undoubtedly be his portion Fven the 
house in which a man or a dog dies must immediately be 
punfied by the use of incense or sweet smelGng odours , a 
sanitary precaution of some importance in hot climates In 
the ninth occurs an elaborate detail of the nte of purification 
denominated the Baroiftm to be peifoimed by and on 
behalf of a person who shall have been unwattingly defiled by 
touching the dead Tbe tenth and eleventh are not less 
muiute in their directions whatword most be repeated twice 
and thnee and four tunes at the different Gathas in order 
that Ahnraan and hia beutenantsinay be expelled from men 
and women who have been in contact vnth the dead and 
ftora houses ernes and provinces into which they have ob* 
tamed an entrance 

The twelfth Fargaid treats of vsmous funeral ceteroonies 
and repeats a number of injunctions relative to the cleans 
mg cf places of dothes and other articles polluted by life 
less bodies It concludes with elaborate warnings against a 
two-footed ifi called Ashmog The thirteenth and four 
teenth run not in praise of the noble qualities of dogs and 
severe in their rebuke of the supenor ammals who ill use 
them The fifteenth reads like a Conitnination Service ifl 
Its denunciation of certain crimes which can never he undone 
^en by the profoundest penitential offices and are punished 
by Ahura Mazda with eternal condemnation. The seven 
teenth hke the sixteenth is tediously liturgical, and dis 
cusses such mmuti-c as the arrangement of the hair of the 
head the extraction of bad or gray hairs and the cutting of 

Dogs arc heie assocatedsnlhinan on Bccoast of theif high value 
in an eajlj stage cf c v hsat on. Zuatiiiutia protected them by special 
era nances and pcaaJties 
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mils If ihe^e opcruions ate j crformcd without certain prc 
scnbcil ccrcmoniC:^ the dr»3 come upon cart)i, and parasiticaJ 
orgnntsms are prodaced to the Brent discomfort and injury 
of mnn Hie eighteenth Ia)s down the dislincJjons which 
should characterise an Alhratht, or i nest lie mttst wear the 
f\\d in, a moiith-co«r, of two fingers' breadth , must carry 
an msinimcnt for disposing of parasitical insects, dootc 
hts nights to study, Irep tliv-e the sacred fire and succour 
the dtstressed Tlic nineteenth chapter recounts the penfs 
to whicJi Zanihusira was ctposed when he had left the 
south on his mission from the murderous assaults of Ahn 
man and Ins host, who hastened up from the north, the 
TiQTib, to an inhabitant of the h arm sunny south natural/ 
apjrcanng the fit home and haunt of the Spirit of Evil 
Hie twentieth is devoted lo the praise of Taneshed who ts 
represented as hanng sneot awayd scare, death, Woodshed, 
w-ar, cMf-doers, fahcfiooo and all tinds of metedness. 
The twenty fint enjoins the salutations to be paid to the 
sacred Dull and extols some of its illustrious riu^ities 
rmiKy the twentj second narrates the mission of /an 
thustn and dwenbes the eiiJ he will dispel thro igh the m 
(lucnec of the At ord , Ahura >fvda haung ordered hint to 
establish his worship in the region called Airya ^fa^a, of 
Irman so that n may become bnght pure md happy is 
the abode of Ahum Mazdx htmscU free from sta and con 
scfjUi,nlly tree from sorrow and sofltnng 

From this brief summmy it will be seen that the rcligior 
of the Parsecs in its jircsent form is a definite Dualism, re 
cognising the existence of two drstinct pnnciples Good and 
Evil imj ersonated by spirits of equal poiver, named Aliun 
hla2d3 (or Spenlo-Manyus ) and Ahnman (or Angm 
M-uiyus ) But no such aoctztnc was taught by Zxrathusira 
himsclC Ills creed biwc all the earliest creeds was purelj 
hionotbeistic. He set before men as the sole object of 
thetr Joi’e and adoration, one Supreme Being Ahun Alarda 
the great "Life-GiveF or the •Lmng Atisdom as the 
name is ranously explained Not was I ts conception of 
this one Ged altogether unworthy of the Founder of a 
Religion He does not represent Hun indeed, as the. 
“Tather” lovuig sympathetic, compassionate and so full I 
of condescension, that He is wil&ng to give His Son to die 
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for tl e salvation of erring Humanity , for he did not enjoy 
that fuller revelation of the Divine Nature wh ch was vouch 
safed to the Hebrew race. But he shows Him as the Lord 
over all lords the Forgning the Omniscient He is 
ineffably pure the source of Truth the Holy God In 
the Khordah Avesta Zarathustra is introduced as inquiring 
Tell me the name O pure Ali ra Mazda which is Thy 
greatest best and fairest name? Ahura Mazda repl es 
My name is He who may be questioned the Gatherer of 
the people the Most Pure He who takes account of the 
actons of men My name is God (Ahura) My name is 
the Great Wise One (Mazdas) I am the All-Seeing the 
Desirer of Good for My creatures He who cannot be de 
ccived the 1 rotector the Tormentor of tormentors He 


who sm teth once and only once the Creator of All 
H s 1 appiness like His hoi ness is without spot or 
blemish e\ery blessing is His that man can imagine-- 
heallh and wealth virtue wisdom prosper ty immortality 
and tl ese blessings He is will ng to besto v on His creatures 
if in thought and i ord and deed they esche v impurity 
But! e non here read that He will ass st them m the single 
aga nst sm by creating m them a new heart or by vouch 
safng the grace of His Holy Spmt The mystery of the 
Atonement was beyond the readi of the soul and intellect 
even of Zarathustra and the h ghest conception of God to 
which he could atta n was that of a Be ng of perfect Good 
ness s tting enthroned in a strange awful lonel ness with no 
otl er feeling than that of approval of Good and disapproval 
of Evil He IS of course the supreme type of Power all 
that IS flows from Him as 1 ght from the Sun He creates 
both the shado v and the bnghlness of the human 
ence good and lU fortune and misfortune So far above 
all 1 uman intelligence is He placed that images of Him 
are fork ddeti though He is understood to be symbolised 
by the sun and by fire He can be served only by prayers 
and offerings by a life of punlyand truth by abstinence 
from sinful passions by the bamshment of sinful thoughts 
n us Herodotus says of the Zaiathustnans that they reiect 
tie use of temples of altars and of statues. Thpv 

lhai the Gods arc descended from ot luve any afSnitymd, 
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human nature Tlie loflitst mountain topi arc the places 
ciioicn for tlicir sacrifices Hymns and prayers arc their 
pnncinal forms of worship And the Supreme God, wlio 
fills the vast sphere of Heaven, is the object to whom they 
art addressed ” 

The service of Ahura Mazd-i consisted, then, as we see, 
in the performance of good works, jn the cultivation of 
virtue, and m the due oflerinc tip of prayer and praise It 
was an inltllcclual worship tW 7aralhu8tra prcscnbtd^ a 
worship that might assist in the development of a high 
morality, but could not inculcate a deep and true religious 
feeling Of contrition for sin of humbling oneself before 
Gou of self-sacrifice and self abnegation, of love, and faith 
and hope, the creed of Zarathiistrx took no account And 
here, as well as elsewhere, we observe its vast infenonty to 
the religion of CiiatST It made no provision for the 
awakening and fostering of those tender emotions of pro- 
found humility, thankful adoration, and unuiltrabic grab 
tude which arc awakened m the Christians heart by the 
name of Jesus It could never have called forth such jn 
utterance of the son s glad submission to the will of the 
Father as we find, for example, m the ejaculatory verse, 
of Ben Jonson 


Hear me, O Ooi>l 
A I rotten I rart 

{■ mjr brut mrt I 

U»« Mill ri » roit 
71 at I may t rove 
TJ ercm Toy Io*e 


* irTloulaltln I 
ISeen atem lo me 
Hot left me free 
1 1 a<t forgot 
MyiciruJ Tlier 


• h or tin ■ to aweet 
At mlMi ill >a-nt 
Rarely rex>ent 
Until Uey meet 
T1 elr pen ihmenl. 


Siirh lines as these indicate a relation between mm and 
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his God which coiiM Dcvet obtam between the 2^athustnaTi 
and his Ahurahtazda. His was a cold ummpassioned 
logical creed wanned by no single heart throb of Divine 
loie and mercy, a creed which demanded human worship 
for a sinless God but did not invite human faith in a lovmg 
Redeemer , and consequently a creed which left untouched 
the deepest springs and most responsive chords of our 
humanitj 

Both the excellencies and the short comings of Magianism 
are sho m in the confessions and prayers included in the 
Zendaiesta. For example there is much that is elevated 
and noble m the following yet ns tone is curiously Phan 
sa cal and may be contrasted with that of Ben Jonson s verses. 
Instead of being the aspiration of a sinful soul after for 
givcncss and a reaching forth towards love and 1 ght it is 
the self-eulogium of a mmd confident in its own sustaining 
power and to appteaate its weakness we need only to con 
trast It with the fervour of a David or a S Paul We 
remember that the Hebrew king exclaimed My heart 
panteth ray strength faileih me as for the ! ght of mine 
eyes it also is gone from me, and how the Apostle coo 
fessed himself the chief of sinners. With no such aching 
consaousness of weakness does the Zorathustruui bow 
himself before God. 1 here is all the pnde of self nghteous- 
ness m his prayer Thus 

1 remain standing fast m the statutes of the law which 
Ahura htazda gave to Zaralhuslra. As long as life endures 
1 niU stand fast in good thoughts m my soul m goodwords 
in my speech in good deeds in mj actions. ith all good 
am I in harmony with all evil am I at variance With the 
pun shments of the future life I am content. L have taken 
hold of good thoughts words, and works. I have forsaken 
cwl tlouglts words andwotks. May the power of Ahn 
man be broken 1 may the reign of Ahura Mazda mcrease T 
And aga n 

1 am steadfast in this lath and turn mjsclf not away 
from It for the sake of a happy life or for the of a 
longer life nor for power nor for a kingdom If I roust 
give up my body for the sake of m> soul I give it volhngl) 

I believe f nnly in the good Maziki yusaian Cutli in the 
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Resurrection, m the bridge of soujs,* in the invariable 
reward of good deeds and punishment of bad deeds, in 
the everlasting continuance of paradise and the annihilation 
of hell, and I believe that at the last, Ahura Mazda will be 
victonous, and Ahnnvants xaW pensh with the Devs, and all 
the children of darkness. I am full of hope that I 

shall attain to Pandise and the shining Carathanan, where 
all majesty dwellcth I make this confession in the hope 
that I maj hereafter become more zealous to accomphih 
good works and keep myself more from sin, and that my 
good deeds may serve for the diminution of evil and the 
increase of good till the rising again.* 

U e know the form of prayer taught us by J esus CifRisr , 
how simple it is, how complete, how absolute m its renun 
ciation of self how comprehensive in its chant) “Thy 
wall be done* ‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we for 

give them who trespass against us ' Lead u$ not into 
temptation. Such are ns leading thoughts submission 
before God, chanty before Man , both implying and de- 
manding the conquest and humiliation of self Let us con 
trasl It with a Zarathustnan prayer 
*' In the name of God the Giver and Forgiver Rich in 
Love praise be to Ahura Mazda, the God with the name 
‘Who always was, alway's is and always will be. 

Ahura Slazda iheMisc the Creator, the Ovtr-seeing God, 
pure good and justl Mitli all strength bnng I thank 
offerings and praise to the Loid the completer of good 
works who mi^e men greater than all earthly beings and 
through the gift of speech created them to rule over the 
creatures and to war i^avmt the evd spmts Praise to the 
omnisaence of God who has sent through the holy Zara 
thustra power and knowledge of the law AH good do I 
accept at Thy command O God and think, speak, and do 
It. I believe in the pure law and by every good work I 
seek forgiveness for sms I keep pure the six powers — 
thought, speech act, memory reason understanding Ac 
cording to Thy wHI am I able to fulfil (these resolutions ) 
OAccomplisher of Good, to TTiy honour are good thoughts, 
good words and good works. I enter on the shining way 
' The tmdge CA iw-al hr wh thihe souls of ihe good crossed into 
Puadise s lancj afterwards adopted by Alnhimad. 
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to Paradise ilay the terror of hdl not overcome me ’ 
Maj I pass the bridge Chinavat and attain to Paradise the 
bnglit and odoriferous where are all joys Praise to the 
Lord T\ho awards those who accomplish good deeds accord 
lag to His Avill who purifies the obedient and at last pun 
fies the incked in hell All praise be to the Creator, Ahura 
Mazda tl e AU W ise the Mighty , the Rich in Love 

Prayer accorduig to Zarathustra is not the humbling of 
the soul before its Creator not the aspirations of the spint 
towards the Source of all Love and Mercy not the desire 
of the creature to be at peace with God but the reouncia 
tion of will — a noble and worthy aim in itself but not ful 
filling the Clinstian idea of prayer To do good and to 
shun enl is no doubt the motive of the ChnsUao life, 
but prayer is somelhmg more and something higher, the 
sacrifice of an humble and a contrite heart 

H«avca tin; maeu oe wheTem God vul. 

Both good and evil prayer's Uie key that shut5 
v’na \ 

^Vhote wards a e Fa lb and Hope, qdq Clunty 
oul 1st thou prevent a judgment due to s n ? 

Turn but the key and thou mayst lock it o 

Or Otttdit thou ha e a blcasutg fall upon thee I 

0^ cu the door and t ill sho er on toee 

But no sudi conception as this is discernible throughout 
the length and breadth of the Parsee Scr ptures which here 
as eUei here and in relation to other matters attam a lofty, 
but not the loftiest level nse above earth but do not 
soar to Heaven They seem instinct with echoes of the 
original revelation voudisafed to man but those echoes are 
famt and imperfect whereas in the Hebrew creed the 
voices of God ore repeated with a fulness and a power 
whidi leaves the heart nothing to desire In this vast su 
penonty we cannot fail to see a strong and sinking proof 
of Its authenticity If it be found d fficult to account for 
the moral excellence and 'esthetic beauty of Zarathustnamsm 
without traang it back m some indirect way to a Divine 
origin how shall we explam the sub! mity and grandeur of 
the Hebrew Theism unless we admit that u is all it pro- 
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fcssci to Ic, — IS, m \«y truth, the cipressson of the wtl of 
the c>cTliving OoD? 

Ue ha\e spoken of Z.nnthust»s religion as onginally 
tnonotl cistic , us punty, however was not long presen cd, 
•uui the cause of us corruption by in UselC Zarathustra 
could not deny the existence of J- «!, and to explain « was 
dnven to concoct an extraordinary hypothesis. As m every 
electrified object there are l»o poles a positn c and a negative, 
fo accord n,, to the Proj het in Ahura Marda and m all 
rational beings man included arc present a good and holy 
Will and Its shsdois or negative — a higher and a lower 
nature — tl e Positn-e and the Negative Mind How Zara 
thustra reconciled this idea with his conception of Ahura 
hTozda as Perfect Goodness we are unable to comprehend, 
At all events it contained the germs of the future Dualism 
of the Persian rel gion Tic Kegainc'Itnd soon came to 
be sepanted from the good and hoi) W ill and was quickly 
personified as an independent evil bemg a Power of Night 
and Darkness, Ahntnan (Angro-Manyus ) equal m m ght to 
Ahun Marda, and disj utuig with him the possession of the 
world Thus arose tl c myth of the constant struggle 
between the two powers as between Day and Night the 
servants of Ahura Marda being sent forth to encounter, 
resist and overcome the sbves and works of Ahnman 
thereby bringing about the end of all things when Ahnnun 
himself should be vmqu shed and rcconcdcd- 

In course of time the difiicultics of this dual theory were 
detected by acute intellects and at the Sassonian Revival 
an attempt wis made to dispose of them b) introducing the 
doctrine of Monotheism under a new form that of a Great 
Primal Cause (Zervana Akarana) the Boundless Time or 
Uncreated llTiole such as we trace m the later Greek 
poetry and apparently rather a meiaphys cal abstraction." 
like the Qreek AK07H7 or the Roman Nemesis than an 
active and presidng deit) Thence proceeded both the 
Good and the Evil Pnnaplcs, the two antngonist creators 
who balanced against each other m perpetual confl ct a race 
of spiritual and material betngs light and darkness good 
and evik The wise benevolence of Ahura Mazda formed 
men capable of virtuous impulses and endowed each with 
everyth ng that could contnbute to his happiness. He pre- 
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sened by his watchful providence the harmonious move 
ments of the planets and the temperate combination of the 
dements. But the malice of Ahnman has long since pierced 
AhuraMazdas egg*" m other words, Molated the sweet 
accord and bounteous beauty of His w orks Since that fatal 
irruption the most minute artides of good and evil are alter 
nately commingled and agitated together the most poison 
ous herbs sprmg up anaong the most wholesome plants , the 
warfare of deluges earthquakes and conflagrations disturbs 
the serenity of nature and humaimy is subjected to all the 
blighting influences of sin suflenng and sorrow \Vhile 
the rest of mankind were led away captive m the chams of 
their terrible cnemj the faithful Persian alone remained 
constant m his faith in Ahuia Mazda, and fought under 1 is 
banner of Ight looking forward to a triumphant day when 
Good should prevail over all the world. 

It seems to us impossible to doubt that in this later 
devdopoient of the Zotoastnan faith its priests and teachers 
were mgely indebted to the Sacred ^V^tIngs though into 
what they borroied they introduced much ongum and 
flxnaful speculation 

A Parsee inch a firm faith m Ahura Mazda and consuous 
of having obeyed the law offered up prayer and praise and 
renounced m mtention at least evil thoughts and deeds 
and words lay down on h s death bed m a certain hope 
and expectation of the Eternal life 'Ve have seen that 
the Zendavesta appointed a variety of penances by the 
performance of which the believer obtaned immediate 
pardon for ordinary transgressions and therefore full of 
the seifnghleousness which h s creed was so well adapted 
to inculcate he faced the passage of the Dark River with 
out fear He knew not of any need to implore the mercy 
of a Redeemer to humble himself in sackcloth and ashes 
to base his hope on the lohnile love of God made man, on 
the glorious sacrifice of the Cross h s soul passed straight 
to Paradise as an arrow flies towards its mark In the 
Khordah Avesta we can follow the stages of its journey — 
3ti the first mght after death the soul dwelt near the head 
)f the man mate body it had just deserted and sat there 
praying tejo emg in as much joj as is vouchsafed to the 
vhole living world And so did >t dwell on the second night 
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prajing And so did il dneHon the third night prajing 
But when die third night verged ujjon dawn the soul of the 
puri. man 'tent forward A wind sweeter tian all other 
wnds blew to meet It from the south And in thatt'ind 
came to embrace the pilgnm hu oun lau , under the figure 
of a maiden beaut ful and shining fair as the fairest of 
created beings The pilgnm then took the f rst step m his 
celestial progress, and amsed in the paradise ITamala he 
took the second and reached the paradise Hi U la he took 
the third and arnved at the paradise Hiarsta The bea 
tified wanderer made )rel another step and gamed the pre- 
sence of the Eternal Light There was he addressed by 
an alreadj beatified soul How art thou 0 pure deceased 
who hast come from the penshable world hither to the im 
perisl able ? Ahura Mazda here interrupted ‘ Ask him 
not for he has come on the fearful trerabling'way the sepa 
ration of soul and body Bring him hither of the food of 
the full fatness that is of tlie fiUiog food for those ■who 
think speak and do good for the pure after death 

A recent w nter says of this notion of a progressive advance 
to the Eternal Light, of the welcome reccned from th* 
blessed and from the gentle words of Ahura Maida lum 
self and of the conducting angel who represents the man s 
o'Tt earthlj faith and life (tike Bun>ans Mr Good-Con 
science meeting old Honest bes de the River of Death ) 
all these he sj) s arc beautiful thoughts Surely fan 
ciful rather than beautiful and better adapted to amuse 
rel gious sentimentalists than to satisf) healthy and earnest 
believers The obvaous reference to the three d.aj'S and 
nights spent by our Lord m prison” appears to mdicate 
that this is a comparatively modem portion of the Zend 
avesta founded upon some vague knowledge of the mystery 
of the Resurrection 

llTule the pure soul proceeded as we have seen by three 
stages or gradations to the Paradise of Light and Sweet 
ness the evil and unclean soul, on the other hand de- 
scended also by three stages to the terrors of Douzakh 
the dark abode of Ahnman and the Devs There it suf 
fered accordmg to its sinfulness unt 1 the general day of 
Resurrection At that great q>och these nights of indescn 
bable woe will be undergone by all who have not expiated 
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their earthly offences, woe so terrible that the Blessed 
looUng doTiTi npon it from their celestial Initlements will 
be moved to tears of pity And then the massive mountains 
and the solid rocks shall be melted by the heat and streams 
of liquid gold shall flow in which both the pure and evil 
shall receive a regenerating bath Ahnman md his devs 
shall share in the universal happiness and all aeated life 
shall swell the song of praise sent up in honour of Ahura 
Mazda. 

Wh Ic ne are unable to doubt that m the Zendavesta as 
It has come down to us may be traced the d rect influence 
of the Hebrew creed and that ideas and principles of a 
still liter date were borrotted more or less closely from 
Chnslianity we can as 1 Ulc doubt that Zaralhustnanisni 
had no inconsiderable effect on the Jewish popular belief 
The Jevish prophets after the Captivity would seem to 
have adopted much of what may be (^ed their poetic 
language and machinery from the writ ngs of the Magian 
teachers- Tl e Talmud contams unm stakable evidence of 
Its indebtedness to the same source The Angclology of 
the Tew sli doctors originated protxrbly dunng the captivity 
of tie Tubes m Babylon a, m the Mag an supeisitions 
and It was then that the complete angel c hierarchy was 
evolved with its seven great archangels correspond ng to 
thcscvcnAmchaspandsoftheZendavcsta. It vas then that 
for the fist t me the Jewish popular creed recogn sed the 
existence of tvo antagon stic hosts of spiritual beings 
arrayed against each other in cverlast ng battle Then was 
developed ll e fancy of a guardian angel attend ng every in 
dividual to shelter him from the trial gnant host I ty of his 
Dev or demon So that much of the mythology whch 
Milton employs so effectively in Paradise Lost laving 
borrowed u from the trad tions and legends of the Hebre v 
race came or ginally from lie far East and was invented 
by ihe followers of Zaralhusfra The Milton c and popular 
concept on of Satan so uni be the B bhcal reprcsenblion of 
the great Destroyer was largely coloured from the Mi^ian 
sketch of \hnman the Po ver of Darkness. 

It IS certain that the grand and lofty Hebrew revelation 
of the One Con was fed and debased by its contact 
with the Magun teaching It las been well remarked that 
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wherever any approximation had been made to this sublime 
truth of the existence of the one great First Cause, either 
“awful religious reverence’ or “philosophic abstraction 
had removed the Creative Power absolutely out of the ran^ 
of human sense, and supposed that the intercourse of the 
Divinity with man the moral government, and even the 
actual creative worb had been earned on by the inter 
mediate agency of, in Onental phrase an Emanation or in 
Platonic language, of the “Wisdom ” “Reason,” or “In 
telhgence” of the Supreme. The Jevrs, under the infiuenci. 
of their intercourse mih the Persians adopted that con 
ception, and departing from the path laid down for them 
by Revelation interposed one or more intermediate beings 
as the channels of communication between God and man 
The Apostle seiKS <m the popular fancy and endeavours 
to restore fiora it the ortginal truth when he tells his rcadem 
that the * Uord” of which they spoke so vaguely and 
presumptuously was none other than God Himself— the 
Sov of God but equal with the Father — the brightness^ 
His glory and the express image of His person He show ed 
them tbit the mediation between the lofij spiritual nature 
of God and the intellectual and moral being of Man ’ras 
net to be accomplished through any independent agency 
but b) the revelation of God Himself in the person and 
presence of His beloved Son That this, the essential 
and central truth of Chnslianity was one which the un- 
assisted human intellect could never have developed we 
know, fionv the fact that it is found m no creed of ad 
mittedly human ongm and that it is never dearly set forth 
even in any religious system which has borrowed from 
Chnstianity 

t\ e can imagine the ability of man to shape out for him 
self an idea of some awful Power some might) First Cause 
which created and ordered the anivcrsc and controlled and 
shaped us destm es. Looking around upon creation he 
ra ght, perhaps, without any severe intellectual effort, attain 
to the thought of a Creator Thw conccf lion once realised 
he mi^ht in due time come to beheve th.at the Crcatorcould 
be pleased or angered by the doings of His creatures and 
that the anger of One so powetful would be something to 
^cad and avoid But the idea of this grand and tcmble 
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Cita\OT send Ti§ ftoTO Hta.%en H's ovm Son to take upon, 
livmself humaiwty and thereby save the creature from 
the )u5t v,Tath It had provoked and the dread retribution it 
had deserved — an idea so glonous and consoling could 
never we believe have hcen grasped by the loftiest human 
intellect unless aided by a tcvelatum from above 
The exact rebtion of 2l3nithustnanism to Christianity it is 
somewhat difficult to define because a cloud of doubt and 
uncertain!) hangs over the comp lation of the later portions 
of the Zendavesta While the great antiquity of the Gathas 
cannot be disputed while there is dear evidence that they con 
tain much of the original teaching of Zarathustra — teaching 
nobler and more cx-dlcd than that of his follow ers — it seems 
not less certain that the doctnnes of the Resurrect on and 
the Future Life were borrowed from the Hebrews AVhat 
then IS left to justify a comparison with Chnstiantty? The 
keynote of Us scheme is inlenectoal pnde that of the 
Chnstun religion spmtual abasement The former urges 
onus dsctples the necessity of good thoughts words and 
deeds m order to please AhutaMaada the latter as a 
proof of faith m the mission of its Founder The former 
• teaches an excellent code of morals so far as relates to the 
individual , the latter lays down one golden rule Do unto 
others as tliou wouldcti they should do unto thee ” The 
former enforces the law of self-control the latter of self 
renunciation It is impossible to pretend that Magunisra 
shoi^ the same ms ght mto mans wants fa lings passions 
temptations as Christ anity shows or provides a system 
so capable of adaptation to every age and rank and 
character 

NN c see no reason to doubt the authenticity and antiquity 
of the Zendavesta , but it is somewhat surprising that scholars 
who make haste to accept it as genuine should show so 
much scepticism m refetence to the Chnst an Scnpturcs 
Surely as regards the latter the evidence of genu nencss is 
infmtely stronger tlun as tegMds the former We know 
that the) were impliatly accepted by men who lived almost 
in the very l me of those who recorded them on the other 
hand of Zarathustra and his contemporanes or successors 
We know absolutely nothing Some authoni es represent 
him to have flourished as early as ■>700 nc others as 
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kte as 500 R& Some consider him to have been the 
founder of a dynasty, others invest him \7ith a supernatural 
personality But at the best he remains nomtms umbra as 
indistinct and shadoivj as in his teaching he is cold and 
dear Of the authenticity of hts wntmgs the pnncipal proofs 
are those dcnvable from the wntmgs themselves lint if 
we allow that such proofs arc admissible, v.hat shaE »> 
of those to be found in the Gospels and Epistles ? As their 
morality is so much more elevated than that of the Zend 
avcsta, so is the certainty of then Divine ongin infinitely 
more assured The dass of testimony which asserts the 
autbcntiaty of the one not less convincmgly affirms thegen 
uineness of the other And if the Gospels are all that they 
purport to be how can we ai-oid the conclusion that they 
are truthful also in the witness they bear to the life and 
character of Christ? 

Vit may point to a teroarkable contrast between Magian 
ism and Chnstiimty — that the former has undergone ar 
almost complete reiolucion of meaning and doctrine, wh le 
in spite of sectarian glosses the latter remains virtually uo 
altered. The faith once for all delivered to the saints « 
held b) beltevets to-day in all its original punt) M c re 
peat the Creed just as tt fell from the rapt bps of martjrs 
saints and confessors B it the monotheism of Zaiathustia 
has been broken up into a curious Dualism , and upon the 
religious system of the GSthas has been accumulated sudi a 
burden of ntual of novel teaching of borrowed dogmas, 
and alien mystenes that the aentest students are almost 
baffled in their endeavours to distinguish the false from the 
true, and the new from ihe old. It is fflmost impossWc 
to determine what belongs to the Zarathustnan onginal 
and what to perversions or adaptations from the Jewish 
Senptures. 

It IS an indisputable testimony to the living force and 
divine genius of Chnsiianity that it occupies a void wl ich 
no one of the pnmttive rel gions has ever been able to fill- 
We find It difficult to conceive that any man who has onre 
been a Christian could volonlanly embrace Zanthustnanism 
or Buddhism and attempt to satisfy his soul with it, any 
more than with the philosophy of the Stoics. \'c vc 
tempted to a-k, indeed whether cither could at any time 
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ha\e satisfied the cravings of hraaanitj 'We Ijiow that all 
iheir ethical schemes could not bft the sages of Greece and 
Rome out of the deep the intense sadness v,bich pos 
sessed them nor respond to their ) earnings after a someth ng 
the) could neither describe nor define Their state of 
thought and feeling has been expressed by a modem poet 
Matthew Arnold, inth tvhat seems to iis a wonderful 
fdelity • — 


Is or ontf la the intent 
To attach hbme eUe rbere 
Bo we St tnll invent 
Stem powers who male the r care 
To mb Iter human We malignant Atti es 

Kut neat, we would revenc 
The scheme ourselves have spno 
And what w« made to curse 
V\ e ROW rvould lean upon 

And fe gn hind gods who perfea what man va nly tnes 

\V e pause, we bush out bean, 

And then address the gods 
The world hath failed to apart 
The joy oor youth forebodes, 
r^edtofllupthevou hebtnoa breosu v>e bear 

Tlie r prinaples of thougl t were pure but they felt that 
here ex sled a punty »h ch was be)ond their reach their 
standard of conduct was hgh but they were inwardl) con 
scious that It ought to be h gher On that golden ladder 
of sunbeams” which rises from earth to the angel guarded 
battlements of heaven th^ had ascended a few timid steps 
but above and be)ond they could see a glory to wh ch it 
vas not given them to nsc Hence it has often been said 
an 1 justi) tliat the men were greater than their s)-steni 
and such so far as Magunsm was concerned, may well 
have been the case with the loft er minds of Bactna and 
I ers i But It can never be pretended that the Christian is 
greater than Chnstian ty Let h la be ever so holy m hts 
1 V ng ever so exalted m h s asp rations he will not seek for 
so neih ng heyend and cut cf Chnstiamtj because he feels 
and knows that 1 e cannot exhaust nil its capab 1 ties that 
It soars far higher than he can ever soar It has truths 
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which the profoandest psy<Aologist cannot blhom, 
opens up visions which the boldest imagination cannot 
comprehend , it contains a wealth of emotion and sympathy 
which the most passionate soul can never exhaust After 
wehaie said and done all we cm after we have mastered 
all that has been said and done by other men we still find 
in the life and character of Ckrist that which mayweJl 
engage, and yet never weary our attention And here we 
touch upon a feature which no human system of religion or 
morality has ever matched. Strip the Zendavesta, if you 
wall of all Its later and less worthy adjuncts, and jet it can 
not any more than the Rig Veda present us with the dmne 
beautyof the Man of Sorrons But this it is which fills 
soothes blesses inspires the aching restless craving human 
heart JVhen it can no longer satisfy itself vrith the cold 
moraliues of philosophy when it pines for a deeper and : 
wanner life when u is weary with problems which it cannoi 
solve, and disappointed in hopes which it has seen fade 
away like dreams of the night it turns to the Cross and u 
comforted. The mystenes which perplexed it vanish m th* 
light that emanates from the Divue history of the So*/ ^ 
Goo The awe with which it regards the passionless ab- 
straction of a great Fust Cause a supreme entity of Power 
and Wisdom without Love passes into reverent adnuta 
tion and joyous thanksgiving when it looks up into the 
face of the Good Shepherd and reposes m the shad^ 
of the Vine, and learns how that He JVho was with the 
Father before the beginning has suffered even as we 
suffer has borne the heavy burden of the flesh eveii 
as we have borne it and now sits on the right hand of 
God — not an idea, not a pnnaple, not a Spint but a 
Persov bidding all who believe to come unto Him and 
be at rest 

This indeed, is the cardinal ment of Christianity, — it 
given us Christ 

God forbid that we should deny a certain value even to 
the ‘ unconsaous propheaes of heathendom or refuse to 
see somelhmg of the spint of Christ m the teaching of the 
anaent sages and philosophers , but when an attempt H 
made to raise Magianism to an equal rank vvuth Christianity 
and the cold intellectual utterances of the Zendavesta to 
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with the living voices of Holy Writ, it is essential to 
point out how vast, how impassable is the gulf between 
them ; how Utile hlagianism or could do to elevate 
man’s spiritual nature j and how largely Christianity sur- 
passes it, in and through the manifestation of the Divine 
love in the my’steiy of God made ilan. 
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\n IhciT then condiuoa U v-2S necessary also that they 
shoyld be goc^ linguists, having some accjuaintance " Uh 
Latin and GreeL, as well as with Aramaic, Syntc, and 
Hebtevi Disreputable men were kepi out, and all acre 
compelled to be married men and fathers of timiUcs “ The 
ongm of the Talmud,* he says, *‘is coci’al with the return 
from the Babjlanish captii it) * And though it is the glory 
of Chnstimil) to hare earned into the heart of humanity 
at toge the golden germs of thought preiiously hidden in 
the schools of the leimcd yet numerous precepts, supposed 
to be purely Chnsiian, he enshnned in the pages of the 
Talmud It would be difficult to find a penal legislation 
more distinctly humane. As for its myths, its allegories, its 
apparent absurdities, they should be read m the spint in 
whidi Chnstians read Hiinyans “Ihlgnros Progress The 
Talmud insists upon the pre-existence of the soul on the 
dogmas of Immortality and the Resurrection, it denies the 
doctnne of cicrlastmg damnation it excludes no human 
bcin^ffom the world to come And as the Talmud continues 
Deutsch although redacted at a later period is in point of 
shtnc pnor to the New Testament the beautiful mixims 
of the former cannot have been borrowed from the latter 
In 1 word it is a collection which look nearly a thousand 
years to form, and has been commented upon for i thousand 
years since Jt breathes chanty toallmen ffncexcept 
a few Items of coarseness such as must occur in eiery legal 
code, It IS all good , at least it is nexer bid it deseries all 
possible respect and even reverence Such in a condensed 
form IS the account of the Talmud which Deutscli asks us 
to accept 

Put u cannot be admitted that ihc defects of the Talmud 
are tnvaal any more than that the spml of the Rabbins to- 
w^ds Christianity was tolerant Nor can u be admitted 
tlm the Talmud owes nothing to the Christian Scriptures, 
the first point hear what Professor Hunnt^ says — 

The Talmud contauis many things which every enlight 
ened nay, every pious Jew must sincerely wash had never 
appeared there, or should at least long ago have been ex 
pwng^ from Us pages Some of these Agadatha are objec 
• lonable /er se others indeed arc susceptible of esplana 

iocs, but vfithout them are calculated to produce false and 
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erroneous nut rc-«Jionj • So much tna^ Itf fc-uJ, we (hial 
of ihc legcnili m th« Talmud, such M the si/c of 
tlj-tn ind the wa) in which he « to l>c killed and cooVec 
for the chosen peojlc, and the fnarnaj:c of Adam »»itl 
I tilth Iwforc the creation of ! \c, with tl c dialKil c progen] 
which sprang from tlicm 

Another |wint to Ik. consdertd h the influence of ih' 
Metandrun liools, eommoni) Inoioi h) u* at the Apwy 
pliT, Of ihctc tlic Itooki of Ulidom and h.cdesa-»uci ^ ^ 
all) rale exhibit the reflections of singiilirl) dexout and 
thoughtful minds which had exercised thonsches m 
contemj btion of the writings of Moses and the prophets m 
combination with no inconsiderable tincturcofGreel 
xoj hy It would lie a cjuestion of great interest to see hoic 

far ideas juiggestcd in those sen remarkable compositions 

have found their wa) into the Talmud. 

As rcgvds the sentiments of the Rabbms towards Chn» 
tianil> m the reign of Domitun. (that li about A.P 9*1 
the Sanhedrim tool measures against the 'Jtmm, that w** 
nai , the degenerated for «o they called the Jews *ho had 
been converted to Christnnit) Phe Itibbi larphonsaio 
— “ Hie GosjkI* and all the books of the Minim desersc t* 
be humt for I xganism is less dangerous the fagans ni* 
undersund the truths of Judaism from ignorance the MmiJ’ 
denj them with full knowledge of the caai. Ilettcr 
nil as}lum m a I agnn temple than in the sjtugogues 
Mimm The 5.10)10(1001 of Jamnia and other simu-it 
liodics a(lo|it«l the like tone And it was men like thi-'**^ 
who helped to form the Talmud 

Not the less iircniims true that ever) powerful movement 
which has occurred m the world s histor) has shownaj^ 
of Its jjoirer in the nay it has mfliicnced opponents 
Reformatton as thi. l/ftramontanc Dc Maistre is cotnpeUco 
to admit wrought a very perceptible cliangc even among 
Roman Catholics The French Revolution of 1793 did not 
leave Lcgiliraists m the position the) had occuiied btfon- 
its outbreak Now Chnsiianit) is the greitest movement 
the world has ever seen. Dean Menvale in his cxceHi-rt 
" History of the Romans under the Fmpire, states with no 
less eloquence than truth the immense indirect innucrcc^,. 
whicli It Iiad begun to exercise on heathen thought b) the 
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end even of tbe first centutj A\c on trace it m Pagan 
I terature But Deutsch and sun lar Talmudojil ilists nould 
ha\e us believe tl at it had no influence whatever upon the 
Talmud and that i heoevcr wc find k ndred thougl ts m the 
teachmg of Cl nstianii) and m the teaching of tl eir favourite 
work It IS the Gospel wh ch is indebted to the Talmud and 
not the Tain ud to tl e Gospel 
But for our part \ e whollj d ssent from th s e'ciraordinary 
theory wh ch indeed cannot he supported b} anj chrono 
logical ev dence There are occasions of course in which 
dates become of comparative!) tnfl ng mportance A man 
feeli troubled for example with the enigmas of 1 fe and 
fnds 1 ght and consolat on in reading the book of Job that 
most l^utiful book— y fl helltsu 0 Ubro as the Ital an 
poet Gmst called it. Some fnend fndng him thus cn 
gaged beg ns to argue m favour of Bslop IVarburtons 
view that It IS a compos ton of comparatively late date 
perhaps of the age of jeremuh and not (as used to be 
gener^ly supposed) as early as the t me of Moses In such 
a case a man may well reply that w thout any w sh to dis 
courage ent cal inquiry m us proper place he is content for 
the present to go on read ng for h s soul s health to accept 
the words before h m as a message from above and to feel 
sure that whenever Goo gave it u was given at the time 
when It was most needed But n the case of the Talmud 
dates are of teal and living importance though w e own that 
It IS diffic U to fix them with accuracy \V e bel eve how 
ever vithone of Deutsch s cr I cs that Christian elements 
ha ifoundtbtT way into the Talmud though doubtless pre 
Christian ideas similar to those wb ch arc met with m the 
Books of IVisdom and Ecclesastcus ate also to be found 
there Is it not true that the M shna was brought into its 
present form by Kabb Jehudah sumamed the Holy about 
A D 300 and that the Gemara was not completed unt ! A V 
500 ? Deutsch ndeed appeals to the article n the 
vellx ConstJtut ones (or Atnels as they are commonly 
called) of Just man against the Talmud. The reference is 
cottect ewoUj,Vt but the Eoods belong to the later parts of 
Just man s re gn and were not promulgate before the year 
534 

It IS well known that at the present time there are three 
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parties among the Jews who diOlr widely as to the amount 
of respect which ought to be paid to the legisbtion con 
tamed wTlhm the pages of the Talmud Two o it of these 
parties would grtatl) modif) it or ncttiall) sweep it may 

\\c bcliesc that its influence upon practice is not dcslired 

to endure, and that though there ts a book whidi wall con 
tmuc so to influence life that book is not Uic Talmud but 
the bil le. I he Talmud Im itscunosmes and cun beauties 
as well as i s gross absurdities and defects , but after all it 
will be found we beliese that it often reflects but too trule 
the mind of those of whom it was said \c ht>c made the 
commandment of Cod of none cflcct bj jour tradiDons-' 

With these prchminarj olisciaaiiions, we jiass on to a 
more particular description of the Talmi d. 

There are two lalmuds the one called the Talmud of 
the Occidentals or the ‘ Jerusalem Talmud and the other 
the ‘ Babjlonun" Talmud The former of tlicsc onginalh 
included the whole of the first 6vc StJanm (or portions ) 
but now consists o( onlylhirtj nine trvaliscs Itsfnal re* 
daction is supposed to base taken place toirards the c!o« 
of the fourth Chnstian centurj but the authonties engagw 
in the work cannot now be detirmincd. Hut it is ccrtainlj 
distinguished by more accuracy of espros on and precisioa 
of statement than the second or Babylonian or “our’ Tal 
mud which makes use of its predecessor and was not coin 
pletcd for a century later Its editor is generally considered 
to be Rabbi kshi president of the Academy of Syro in 
Babylon (a.d 365 — 427 ) Both the hlishna, though re 
vised in A.D 219 and the Palestine” Geman had become 
greatly corrupted through the interfralation of gross tradi 
lions and the cnlical judgments of different schools, when 
Rabbi Ashi wath the assistance of his friend and d sctple 
Abina, undertook the labour of sifting the old from the new, 
and introducing order into chaos 

Ashi was appointed to the headship of the school of Sora 
at the age of twenty three and under his rule Sora became 
the head-quarters of Rabbintsm in the East IVlien he 
entered on the redaction of the Mishna and Gemara he 
gan by assembling yearly at the great feasts the most learned 
Hebrews and exammmg them mth respect to iheir tiadi 
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tion^l practices and exposiUons He then called together 
his disaplcs cicr> spnng and gave out to them a particular 
treatise of the hlishna , in the autumn they again came be 
foic him with all the infonnaticnv relative to it thej had 
collected in the interval This be personally investigated 
and reduced into shape The ilishna being composed of 
sutj three treatises he was thus engaged for upwards of 
Ihirtj j-cats. Tlie fnal rcvasion occupied htm twentytwo 
)ears At the time of his death (m his sevent) fifth year) 
the worl. was all but completed, the last touches were given 
bj hvs fnend Rabbi Abina. 

The Mosaic is the v ntlcn lav of the Jews the Mishna 
the oral The latter is the very basis of Judaism is its civil 
tehgvous nnd jurid co political code —an explanation and 
amplificat on of the Jlosaic. It was developed out of the 
authontative decisions of the schools and of certain distinct 
and ndl authenticated iradiuons vvhich were traced bach to 
Sinai Itself Th s there were two chief sections, or parts 
Halaaiih the rabb meal decisions and Hasr<'dal (he iradi 
tonal narratives and popular illusttaiions Of tie /^eat 
bulk of tl e former the reputed author is HUlel tl e head 
of the Sanhednm in the carlj part of Herod t! e Greats 
reign but probabl) he onl) collected them Maimonides 
'imnges theiia undee f \e heads — 
a Mosaic and SenpturaJ 
h Mosaic and traditional 

e D eta and decisions generally received but doubtful 
d Decisions of the w se given bj tl em as hedges of 
the la V and 

r Counsels of prudence which it was well to follow, 
though they 1 ad no legal authont) ^ 

The Haggadic narratives art generally of a light and 
amusing cluracter though occas onaily a deep significance 
I nderhes them converting tl em into allegones and fables 
and parables well worthy the attention of the student, thouch 
he may not think so 1 ghlyof them as Frankel who t\ 
cLa ms They are as vivid flashes or as those; snmb? 
oflght m Jewish myth that flor forth in daily mvriads 
from Gods throne and then vanish to make vav (nr 
others •' 

TVio Halacolh and Haggadolh nccuninhted rapidly af,e, 
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the Captivity representing m due time a body of tradi 
tional eiposiuon of h gh aothont) wh eh increased raptdJ) 
and required the life-long study of a numerous bod) of 
Sophenro or Senbes to digest and h-and on without loss to 
succeeding general ons.'’ Soon it outgrew the grasp of even 
the strongest memory and the profoundest app! cation and 
It became evndent that, unless put upon record, all that 
valuable would p&ish and only that be pr^erved whch 
chanced to be in accordance with popular sent ment- To 
the d gest made bj Htllcl Simon ben Gamal el added the 
worthiest of the later matenal , and his son Jehudah t^ 
Hoi) entered on a complete redact on and revision wh ch 
he publ shed m A.D 219 HiUel grandlather of the Garaa 

liel at whose feet S Paul sat had arranged the trad tional 
Halacoth under eighteen heads Jehudah re arranged them 
into six Sedanm or sections — 

I Zeraim {^eds ) on Agriculture 

• (Feast,) on the &bbath Festivals and Fasts 

3 (Uotnen,) on Marriage Divorce Ac. u** 
eluding the laws on \ ows and the Nasrsh p 

4 Nt Itn (Damages ) eh efly civil and penal law w 

clud ng the ethted treatise Abotb 

5 (Sacred things ) Sacnfices Ac. a desenp 
uon of the Temple at Jerusalem Ac 

6 Teloroth (Purifications ) on pure and impure person* 

and things , 

Me now see that, about A.D aai Jehudah the Holy created 
the M shna, we haie already seen that three centimes later 
the same exhaust ve worl. of redaction and rens on was 
done for the Gemara, — the two fornim„ what is now known 

as the Taltpud. The two ed tors" rece i ed each h s p«u 

liar t lie of honour Jehudah was st}led Rabbma, Ash 
Rabban. 

Of the language of the Bab)lon Talmud it is said that U 
is debased with foreign and barbarous terms and gva™ 
matical soleastn to a much greater extent than the J^ 
rusalem Talmui” Mr Blunt asserts that the Haggao c 
narratives resemble more closely the vernacular AiamaC 
showing the r onmn m ord nary folk lore. The Halacoth 
are m M shn c Hebrew cirT)ing evidence of higher date _ 
The style is so exceedingly conase as to make the sense 
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rtuit it contains a tnicroscopic study. The difTicuhics in- 
deed of the Cemara arc so great, that no one need thinV to 
master them thoroughly who has not drawn in Genura with 
his mother's mitV. 'Hie study of the Talmud presumes a 
thorough Inowlcdgc also of tlic Hebrew Bible, .a single 
word often indicating an entire passage. The wonderful 
moral confusion of the Talmud, the mired cliaractcr of 
which may be detected in excry |«age, is nowhere moje 
strihingly caemplified than in the praj ct put by the Gemanst 
into the mouth of Rabbt NechomaU ben lla^Vana, on 
entering the school, or Beth Midrash, and quitting it again 
in the evening.” 

The morning pra)cr was as follows 
“ 1 beseech Thee that no scandal may occur through 
fault of mine, and that t cer not in matters of Halacah, so 
as to cause my colleagues to eault- May 1 not call impurity 
pure, or purity impure ; and may n»y eollcagucs not blunder 
in matters of Halacah. that 1 may have no cause to inumpb 
oxer them.*' 

The spirit of this pra)cr, in its mcclncss and modesty, is 
truly commcodahlc, and presents a sinking contrast to that 
of the exening prayer:— 

“1 thanh Thee that Thou hast gnen me my portion 
among those who haxc a scat m the Beth Midtash, and that 
Tliou hast not cast my lot among those who sit in the 
corner. I early rise, and they c.irly nsc ; but 1 nse to the 
service of the law, they to x-anuy. I la1«>ur, and lhc> aho 
labour, but I labour and icccxxc a rceompense ; they lalioui, 
but rcceixc nothing I hasten, and they also hasten , but I 
liasten in the direction of the world to come, the) hasten 
towar^ the pit of destruction " 

It is impossible to bebeve that both these pra)cT5 come 
from the same source , “ sweet waters and biitcr” do not 
alike flow from the fountain of Marah. 

Wth respect to the general character of the Talmud, with 
all its weakness and strength, its beauty and defonnily, its 
poetry and commonplace, its tender wisdom and glaring 
abmdity, we cannot do better than <iuole the moderate 
opinion of the writer already cited, as infinitely more trust- 
worthy than the dith)rambic utterances ol Dculsch and his 
imitators. He saj^s ; — 
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donations due to the Pnests, the Lcvttes, and the poor, 
from the products of the lands, and farther the Sabbatical 
j-ear, and the prohibited mixtures in plants, animals, and 
garments, are treated of 

“Section II Feasts of Sabbaths, Feast and Fast days 
the worV prohibited, the ceremonies ordained, the sacnSces 
to be offered, on them Special chapters are devoted to 
the Feast of the Exodus from Egypt, to the New Years 
Daj, to the Da} of Atonement (one of the most impressive 
portions of the whole book,) to the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and to that of Hainan 

“ Section 111 Women of betrothal, tnamage, divorce, 
&.C., also of vows 

“Section IV Dmiases including a great part of the 
civil and cnmmal law It treats of a law of trades, of buj 
mg and selling and the ordinary monetary transactions 
Further, of the greatest crime known to the law, viz, 
idolatry Next of witnesses of oaths, of legal punishments, 
and of the Sanhednra uself This section concludes with 
the so-called ‘Sentences of the Fathers,’ containing some 
of the sublimest ethical dicta known in the history of reli 
gious philosoph) 

“ Section V Saereti Things of sacrifices, the first born 
SuU. , also of the TOeasasemeots of the Temple (Middoth) 

“Section VI PunficaUons of the various I eviUcal and 
other H)gienic laws, of impure things and persons, their 
purification, &.c. * 

In defence of the Ha^adab with all its incongruities 
puenhties, and absurdities, it is only just to hear what 
Deuisch, Its enthusiastic apostle, has to sa> And first he 
applies to it the rhyming apology which Bun}an put forward 
on behalf of his great allegory, — which b> the way, Mr 
Deuisch surely misrepresents and misunderstands when he 
speaks of it as Hi^^distic — 

'* \V ouldst Uwtt diTcrt (hyself from melancholy ? 

V. ovJJst vhoo tc pleasant, yet be far from folly ? 

\\ onldst thou read nddles and ibeir explanation ? 

Or else be drowned in thy contemplation ? 

Dost thou to^epicVw^ meat’ Or-wwild-Vthonsee 
A mm m the clouds, and hear him speak to thee ? 

' Lroanucl Detitsch, “ Lhetwy remains,” (edit 1S74, pp 32, 33.1 
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Wouldal thou be m a dicam, and yet not sleep ? 

Or wouldst thou m a moment laugh and weep ? 

Wouldst lose thyself and catch no harm? 

And find thyself again wilhoat a charm? 

Wouldst read thyself and read thou know’st not svhat 
Ani yet know whether thou art blest or not 
By read ng the same lines? O then come hither 
And lay this book, thy head and heart together 

Mr Deutsch tlios seeks to disarm antagonists bj a skilful 
concession He does not tronder — not he — that the so-called 
“ Rabbinical stones " submitted at intervals to the English 
public, should have met with an unflattenng reception. The 
Talmud, which has always at hand a drastic word, saj-s of 
their collectors — ** They dived into an ocean, and brought 
up a potsherd ” But then, he says, these follies form only a 
small Item m the vast mass of ^l^ones parables, and the 
like, that compose the Haggadah And, besides they are 
partly ill chosen, partly ill transhted, and partly did not 
even belong to the Talmud but to some recent Jewish stoiy 
books Herder— to name the most famous cnttc of the 
“Poetry of Peoples” — has spoken most eulogistically of 
what he saw of tne genume speamens And indeed, “ not 
only ts the entire world of pious biblical legend which 
Islam has said and sung in its many tongues to the dehg}« 
of the wise and simple for twelve centuries, now to be found 
cither in embryo or fully developed in the Haggadah but 
much that rs Amdtar among ourselves in the of 

raedueval sagas, in Dante, m Boccaccio, in Cervantes, m 
Milton in Bunyan has consaously or unconsciously flowed 
out of this -wondrous realm tire Haggadah That much of 
It IS overstrained, even according to Eastern notions, we do 
not deny But,' argues ^Ir Deutsch "there are feeble 
passages even in Homer and Shakespeare. ’ To this it may 
be replied, that in Homer and Shakespeare such pasaiges 
are rare, and do not form the bulk of their wntings , and, 
moreover, that for the Iliad or for Hamlet we do not 
claim the positron of authon^ which is claimed for the 
Talmud 

Let us glance briefly at the cosmogony of the Talmud. 

It assumes that the umvcrse has been developed by means 
of a senes of cataclysms, that world was destroyed after 
world, until God made “this world, and saw that it was 
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very good ” It assumes also that the kosmos was wrought 
out of some original substance, itself created by God 
‘ One or three things were before this world — Mater, Fire, 
and Wnd, Water begat the darkness, Fire begat light, 
and U ind begat the spirit of W isdom ' 

The li<ro of the creation was not mere matter of specu 
lation The co-opeiation of angels whose existence was 
warranted by Scripture, and a whole hierarchy of whom had 
been built up under Persian influences was distinctly denied 
In a discussion about the day of their creation, it is agreed 
on all hands that there were no angels at first, lest men 
might say 'Michael spanned out the firmament on the 
south and Gabnel to the north There is a distinct 
foreshadowing of the Gnostic Demiurges — that antique link 
between the Dnone Spmt and the world of matter— to be 
found m the Talmud. MTiat with Plato were the Ideas 
with Phdo the Logos with the kabbalists the ‘ World of 
Anluth “ what the Gnostics called mote emphatically the 
wisdom {a«<p«a) or power (iirojut) and Plotinus the w©v» 
that ralmudical authors call Mttation There is a good 
deal in the post captmiy Talmud about the Angels bor 
row cd from ine Persian The Archangels or Angebc pnnees 
•we sea cn la number, and their Hebrew names and funcUons 
correspond almost ctactl) to those of their Persian proto- 
t)pcs There arc also hosts of mimstenng angels the Persian 
u/ur, whose functions besides that of being messengers 
were twofold — to praise God and to be guardians of man 
In theu’ first capaaty they arc daily created by Gods 
hruith out of a stream of fire that rolls its waies under the 
suj emal throne In their second two of them accompany 
cicry man and for ciety new good deed man acquires a 
new guardian angel who always watches over his steps. 
M hen a righteous man dies three hosts of atigtls descend 
from the celestial battlements to meet him One says, fvn 
the words of Scripture ) He shall go in peace the second 
takes up the slrom and says ‘ W'ho has walked in ngh 
tcou*!ncss and the third concludes Let him come in 
peace and test upon his bed In like manner when the 
wicked man passes away, three hosts of wicked angels arc 
ready to escort him but their address is not couched in any 
spirit of consolation or encouragement. 
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There are vanous iitdications m the Talmud of a belief 
m the resurrection and imtnortality of the souL The resur 
rection, it teaches, is to be brought about by the ro)’Stic 
influence of the “Den of life' in Jerusalem It does not 
uphold the dogma of eierlastiog damnation, though it 
allon-s that the punishment of apostates, idolaters and 
traitors will endure for “generations upon generations " 

In conclusion, it is but fair that we should present the 
brighter and better aspect of this cxtraordinarj boot, its 
ethical side, and afford some illu<>trations of the moral 
and religious philosophy which pervades it, — which is its 
salt, and preserves its savour The following sayings luie 
been translated by Deutsch • Many of them bear a strflurg 
resemblance to the great and glonous sayings of the Cos 
pels, and to us it seems impossible to doubt that the) 
evidence the influence of the former It is true that the 
Talmud as a whole preceded the New Testament, but as 
Its redaction took place at a much later period, we sci 
nothing absurd m the hypothesis that its redactors liad felt 
the spell of the Christian teaching and occanonaJl) intri^ 
duced some of its rare and preaous threads of purest suk 
into the coarse woof woien by Uaditionahsis scholiasts, 
and commentators — 

The house that does not open to the poor shall open to 
the physiaan, even the birds in the air despise the miser 
He who gives chanty in secret is greater than Moses hini 
self Honour the sons of the poor it is they who bring 
science into splendour 

Let the honour of ihj neighbour be to thee like thine 
own Rather be thrown into a fiery furnace than bnng an) 
one to public shame. 

Hospitality is the most important part of divine worship 
There are three crowns of the law, ihe priesthood, thv 
kinship, but the crown of a good name is greater than 
they alL 

Iron breaks the stone, fire melts iron, water extinguishes 
fire, the clouds drink up the water, a storm dnves awa) 
the clouds, man wichstands the storm, fear unmans mm 
wine dispels fear, sleep dnres away wine, and death sweeps 
> C. DeoUch Lileniiy Hemaim p 
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all away — even sleep But Solomon the Wise saj s, Chanty 
sa\es from death 

The dog sticks to jou on account of the crumbs m jour 
pocket 

The camel wanted to have lioms, and they took awaj 
his ears 

The soldiers fight, and the kings are the heroes 
He in whose lamiiy there has been one hanged should 
not say to his neighbour, Pray hang this little fish up for 
rae 

The cock and the owl both await the daj light The 
light, says the cock, brings debght to roe , but what are >£>« 
waiting for? 

Wien the thief has no opporiuiuly for stealmg, he con 
aiders himself an honest man 

If thy fnends agree in calling thee an ass, go and get a 
halter round thee. 

Fools are no proof 

One eats, another says grace. 

He who IS ashamed wUl not easily commit sin There 
IS *i great difference between him who is ashamed before 
his own self, and him who is only ashamed before others 
It 18 a good sign in man to be capable of being ashamed 
One contntion in mans heart is better than many 
flagellations 

How can you escape sm ? Think of three things, — whence 
thou earnest, whither thou goest, and to whom thou wilt 
ha\e to account for all thj deeds, — even to the King of 
kings, the All holy, prused be He 

Love jour wife like yourself, honour her more than 
yourself tVTiosoever lives unmamed lives without joj, 
without comfort, without blessing Descend a step in 
choosing a wife If thy wife is small, bend down to her 
and whisper into her ear He who forsakes the love of his 
jouth, Goo’s ahar weeps for him He who sees his wife 
die before hira, has, as it were, been present at the de 
srruction of the sanctuarj itself, around him the world 
grows dark It is vroman alone through whom Gods 
blessings are vouchsafed to a house. She teaches the 
children, speeds the husband to the pbee of worship and 
instruction, welcomes him when he tetuins, keeps the house 
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godly and pure, and Gob's blessings rest upon all these 
things. lit w!io mimes for money, hts children shill be a 
curse to him 

After the thief runs the theft, after the beggar, poiert) 
hile thy foot is shod, smash the thorn. 

When the ox is down, many arc the butchers 
Luck makes nch, luck makes wise. 

If you wish to hing yourself, choose a big free 
When the pitcher falls ujion the stone, woe unto the 
pitcher, when the stone fills upon the pitcher, Moe unto 
the pitcher, whatever befalls, woe unto the pitcher 
Youili IS a garland of roses, age a crown of thorns 
Be thou the cursed, not Jic who curses Be of them that 
arc persecuted, not of them that persecute Look at Scrip- 
ture, there IS not a single bird more persecuted than the 
dose, jet God has chosen her to be ofllred up on His 
altar The bull is hunted by the bon the sheep bj the 
wolf, the goat by the tiger And God said, “BnngMea 
sacrifice not from them that persecute, but from them that 
are persecuted " 

“ Hath Goo pleasure m the meat and blood of sacn 
fices? asks the prophet No, He has not so much 
ordaiucd as permitted them It is for joursehes, He sajfs, 
not for Me that jou offer. Like a king, who sees his son 
carousing daily with all manner of evil comp.inions Vou 
shall henceforth eat and dnnk entirely at your will at my 
own table, he says Thej offered saenfices to demons and 
devils, for they loved sacrificing and would not do without 
It- And the Lord said, “ Bnng your olTenngs to Me, you 
shall then at least offer to the true God ’ 

Even when the gates of heaven are shut to prayer, they 
are open to tears 

The reward of good works is like dates, sweet and late to 
npen 

Life is a passing shadow, says the Scripture Is it the 
shadow of a tower, of a tree? A shadow that prevails for a 
while? Ho, It IS the shadow of a bird in his flight, — away 
speeds the bird and there is neither bird nor shadow 
Repent one day before thy death There was a king 
who bade all his servants to a great rqiast, but did not m 
dicaCe die hour, some wait home and put on their best 
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gaiments, and stood at the door of the palace, othars said, 
There is ample Ume the lang \nll let ns know beforehand 
But the king summoned them of a sudden , and those that 
came in their best garments were well received, but the 
foolish ones, who came m their slovenliness, n ere turned 
away in disgrace Repent to-day, lest to-morrow you might 
be called 

He who has mote learmtigthan good works is like a tree 
mth many branches but few roots, which the first wind 
throws on its face, whilst he whose works are greater than 
his knowledge, is like a tree ntth many roots but fewer 
branches, but which all the winds of heaven cannot uproot 
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The Brahsiavs 

N the " Book of Sir Marco Polo’ occurs a quaint 
— lion of the Abrataman or Brahmans, which, thougn 
inaccurate in some of tts details, seems worth quotation 

You must k-Doa, he says that these Abrauman are 
best merchants m the world [an obvious misconception ij 
and the most truthful, for they would not tell a lie for anj 
thing on earth If a foreign merchant who does not know 
the ways of the country apply to them, and place nis 
cood» m their hands, they wiU take charge of them most 
lo> ally, selling them to the best advantage, seeking jealousi) 
the profit of the foreigner, and asking no commission except 
what he pleases to bestow They eat no flesh dnnk no 
wine, and live a life of great chastity, nor would they on 
any account take what belongs to another, for so their law 
commands. And they are all disimgmshed bj wearing a 
thread of cotton over one shoulder and tied under the other 
arm so that it crosses the breast and the back 

They hare a rich and powerful king who is eager to 
Tjurchase precious stones and large pearls , and he sends 
these Abnuaman merchants mto the kingdom of Maabar 
called Soli, which is the best and noblest Province of India, 
^dwhere'the best pearb are found, to fetch him as many 
^these as thej can get, and he pajs them double the cost 
pace for all So in this way he has a vast treasure of sudi 

^q^^Abraraman are idolaters, and the> give greater 
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heed to signs and omens than any people that exist I 
will mention one of their customs ns an example To every 
day of the weeh they assign n speaal augury Suppose 
some purchase is on foot , he who proposes to become the 
buyer tabes note when he rises m the morning of his 
shadow in the sun which ought he says on that day to be 
of such and such a length and should his shadow be of the 
proper length for that day he completes his purchase if 
it be not, he will on no account do so but watts till his 
shadow reaches the prescribed measurement For there ts 
a certain length fixed for every day in the week and the 
merchant wiU not complete any business unless he finds 
his shadow of the length set down for that particular day 
\!so to each day in the week they assign one hour as tin 
luck) which they term Ootach For example on Monday 
the hour of Half tierce {7 to 8 a ro ) on Tuesday that of 
Tierce (9 to ioa.m ) on Wednesday Nones (i-’ to i pm ) 
and so on 

\gam ifoneofthem be m the house and whilemed tating 
X purchase should see x tatxntulx (such as vs very common 
in that country) on the wall provided that it advance from 
a quarter wh ch he deems lucky be mil complete his pur 
chase at once but if it come from a quarter whicli he 
considers unlucky I e will not do so on any inducement 
Moreover if on going ford he hear anyone sneeze le 
1 ill proceed if he consider it a good omen but if the re- 
verse he will stru ghtway sit do n m his place for as long 
as he thinks it well to tarry Or f m travelling along the 
road he see a swallow fly past should ts direction be 
lucky he will proceed but if not he nil turn back agam 
in fact they are vorse in these vaganes than so many 
Patanns! (le heretics.) 

These Abraiaman xre very long I ved owing to iher ex 
treme abst tvence in eating And they never allow them 
selves to let blood m any part of the body They have 
capital teeth which is due to a certain herb they chew it 
greatly improves their appearance and is also very good for 
the health 


There is another cla» of people called Ch ^ fjo'nl who 
are indeed properly Abraiaman but they form a reiieious 
Older devoted to the Idols. They are extremely kmg 
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lived, ever) man of them living to 150 or joo jears. 
cat very little, but what they do cat is good , nee and raut 
chidl) Ard these people make use of a scf) s'ranse 
beverage , for the) brew a potion of mixed sulphur mo 
nuicksihcr, and drink it tnice every month This, they 
sa), gives them long life , and they are used to take it from 
ihnr childhood. , . 

Certain nembers of this Order lead the most ascetic nc 
imagin-'ble, going comjilctclj naked, the) worhrp the Oi- 
Most of them wear a small image of an ox, in brass, pewter 
or gold tied over the forehead Moreover, the) take cow 
dung, and hum it, and make a powder of it , and then trey 
make It into an ointment, with whicli tlie) daub thcro'elves 
as devoutly as Chnsttans use holy water hurthcr, 
meet an) person wbo treats them well, they daub a htlle 0 
this powder on the middle of his forchead. 

Thc) do not tat from bowls or trenchers, but place thc^^ 
food on leaves of the Apple of Paradise and other la^ 
leaves, these, however, they use dry, never preen foi’ 
thev say the gretn leaves have a soul in them, and so it 
would bt a sin And ihc) would rather die than do what 
ihcir Law pronounces to bt sin If an) one ask how it 
comes that thc) arc not ashamed togoabout in their nudit), 
they say — ‘ "c go naked bcausc naked we came into 
thc world and vve desire to have nothing about us that is 
of this world. Moreover, we have no sin of the flesh to bt 
consaous of, and therefore we arc not ashamed of our 
nakedness, any more than you arc to show jour hand or 
your face You who are oonsaous of thc sms of thc flesh 
do well to be ashamed, and to cover >our nakedness ” 

On no account would they kill an animal rot even a fl), 
or a flea, or a louse, or anjthmg m fact that has lift , 
they say all these have souI> and it would be smful to do 
so They eat no vegetables in a green state, onl) when 
they are dr> And they sleep on iht ground, naked, with 
out a mg of clothing over than or under them, so lliat it 
IS a marvel the> do not all die instead of living so long as 
1 have told )Ou They fast every da) in the )ear, and 
dnnk nothing bet water And when a novice has to be 
receiv cd among them they keep him Awhile in their conv ent, 
and make him follow their rule of life 
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They are such cruel and perfidiois idolaters that it is 
very devilry > The) say that thqr bum the bodies of the 
dead because if thej were not burnt wxirms would gene- 
rate and consume tliera , and when no more food remained 
forthcTD theywoulddie and the souls belonging to those 
bodies would bear the sin and the punishment of their 
death. 

In another part of his immortal vrork Marco Polo speaks 
of the fish<haimcTs of Ceylon as Bral mans (or Abratama i } 
The pearl f sliers he sajs pay one twentieth part of *111 that 
they tale to these men who diarm the great fishes and 
prevent them from injuring the dvers whilst engaged in 
seeking pearls under i ater Their charm holds good only 
for the day at n gl t they dissolve it so that the fishes can 
work mischief at their will These Abraiaman he adds 
know also ho v to charm beasts and birds and every living 
thing 

Commenting on this statement Colonel Yule observes 
that the modem snake^hatmers do not seem entitled to 
the distinctive appetlaion of Abraiaman or Brahmans 
though they Kia> have been so in former days At the 
damondmnes of the Northern Circars Brahmans are 
emplO)ed in tic s milar task of proptaimg tie tutelar) 
gem The snake<hartners are call^ in Tamul Aadal 
kaltt Sea binders and m Huidustani Hatbanda or 
Shark binders At Anpo they belong to one family 
supposed to enjoy monopoly of the charm The chief 
operator is (or was not many years ago) paid by Govern 
tnent and he also rece ed t vo O) sters from each boat da 1) 
during the fishery Tumoub on his vis t found the incum 
bent of tl e oifice to be a Roman Cathol c Chnslian but 
that d d not seem to affect tl e exercise or tl e val dity of 
1 s practices It is rem-ukable that when Tumoub wrote 
not more than one authenticated acc dent from sharks had 
taken place during the vhole period of the Bntish occu- 
pation 

An ong the si epherds, or hillmen in tl e neighbourhood 
of Rampore (or City of Rama, >— the Paharis as thev 
are called — a cunous custom lingers wh ch resembles the 
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strange old Highland ccremonj of the sunmse turn or 
Dcisul, round any particular object partly for luck, partly 
as 1 sun n'al of the sun worship of the men of old Some- 
times the \niagers gather their flocks into one great herd, 
and walking at the head lead them slowl) round the 
lage following the solar course Gradual!} the) quicken 
their pace to a run and in this flishion jiejarobulate the 
callage thnee or even oftener 

This sunwise turn is practised in other cases as m sick 
ness or acadenL Sheep and goats are solernn!) paraded 
round the suflerer after which they lose their heads. If 
the sufferer be wealth), the number so saenneed to the 
demons is often considerable. But the Pahans sery firmly 
hold that though the lesser spirits may be thus propinated, 
no sacrifice is acceptable to the Supreme Deity , tlut aU He 
claims IS deiout worshqi. 

The) believe in the existence of three and thirty milliOBS 
of good and evni spirits but theu speoaJ adoration seems 
to be reserved for the spirit which watches ever their par 
ticular village and m their temples they reserve for him f 
kind of ark or shrine wherein his \c3ed image is carcfull: 
preserved Ever) da) this ark is slung upon long pole* 
and taken out for an ainng and once a ) ear it is bonu 
through the countr) s de lo solemn process on and th< 
people assemble and dance before it, as the Israel tes o 
old danced before the tabernacle. The said ark is ga Ij 
decorated vnth bnght-coloured hangings and upon it is se( 
a brazen head, with four or more faces overshadowed b) 
)'aks tails like huge plumes of dark or scarlet wool. Some- 
times the whole structure is adorned with faces of polished 
metal which gleam and reflect like mirrors in the sun 
Moreover it is usually draped all around with a deep fringe 
of silky white )'aks tails, depend ng almost to the ground 
and concealing the bodies of the bearers, so that the taber 
cade seems to crawl along upon its own feet 

To the service of the temple certain people are set apart 
in every village. In the morning they sound on alarm m 
honour of the god wiih bell and conch and cymbal and 
agam in the ev emng vnlb a s milar dm they armounce the 
dose of day Ablutions are ignored by the villagers in 
their own case but they will have their goddess washed and 
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dressed daily They burn mcense before her, and serve her 
with offerings of leaves of wild mint 

Occasionally, all the tribes assemble at a religious festnal 
and each village sends forth its arh mth the men and 
women attired tti their bnghtest colours and glittering wnth 
all their jewels 1 he various processions with dance and 
song and gambol proceed towards the appointed rendez 
vous, one of their little temples of rudely carved cedar 
wood situated in the calm shade of a group of forest trees 
Near this temple is usually prepared a neatly levelled space 
covered with green turf or perhaps paved and here 
the Khudas or arks arc solemnly deposited For three 
days the festivities are kept up and the sound of singing 
and dancing seems continuous Every now and then each 
village company nises its Khuda from the ground and 
cames it m a little circle sunwise while thenodding plumes 
seem to keep time to the rude chant of the simple wor 
shippers and an outer nng of men joining hands follow 
the rhythm in fantastic dance Then the idol is set down 
the people prepare their homage the dance goes on and 
the women m a long unduhttng chain sunwise revolve 
around the mystic Khuda. 

Fachwomin throvingone arm around her neighbours 
waist keeps the other free and waves a plume like chownt 
or yaks tail as she bows to the Khudi They do not 
all wave simultaneously bit in swift succession so os to 
y roduce the effect of a continuous grtfceful motion If one 
of the women retire from fatgue another slips into her 
I lace sometimes the men form the circle then both men 
•vndwomen join always carrying on the ame evolutions the 
same circular motion At nigt ifall the huge fires are 
kindled and the lurid gleams of \ me wood torches fl cker 
athwart the darkness wt »le the echoes nng incessantly with 
the monotonous chng of great trumpet shells and tomtoms 
tVhen they have csj ended all their energies the revellers 
bnng the festival to a close and each Milage-company bears 
back Its patron goddess to her own little sanctuary 

Whether as some •nmnise this ceremony is assoasted 
with any tradii on of Noahs Ark we pnnol pretend to de 
tertnine I!ui it is certain that some legends of the Hood 
still linger among the hiilmcn There is a popular myth 
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whidi tells of a mighty ship btiilt by Manu and the Sc^en 

Sages, in which they stored the seed of all kinds of He, 
of Its bang rescued by Snilima when the Deluge o\er 
whelmed the pnmitive earth. Brahma, it says, drew tie 
great vessel for many days until he reached a high peak of 
the Himalajas, where he moored it sccurel) In roeinoo 
whereof the peak has ever since borne the name of 
hartdhana 

Mr W Simpson who has seen much of India and the 
Indians desenbes an Aric festnal ivhicJi he mlnessed m a 
Hiroalajan valley After indulging m the usual ceremonial 
ablutions, the people of the district assembled at the viluge 
of Coatee to do honour to its patron goddess. Tlie khuda 
was brought out, and with dance and music, conducted m 
nois) procession through the deep shades of the forest and 
Jts lonesome glens, until they readied a eextam grove, w 
which a small temple was situated The Kbuda was tne« 
deposited on the paved space in front , and an aged pnest 
washed all the brazen faces with mint leaves and water pre- 
vious to offenng up incense, flowers, fn»t and bread. 

A number of p1a)ful )oung kids vrere ne.rt brought for 
ward. The pnest spnnkled them with water Oa fh* 
ground lay a large flat brazen dish, and one of the vHIag^ 
stood beside it with a sacred hatchet, rudel) omamen^ 
At a single blow he struck off the head of a kid Tlie 
pnest s assistant raised the head, and muttering certain 
words presented jt to^e KJiuda. D/ppiag his finger into 
the blood, he flicked some drops upon the carven image, 
and placed the head with the other offerings Meanwhile, 
the kids bod> had been so disposed that all its blood 
dnpped into the brazen vessel, and when two or three 
animals had been saenficed and the dish was full one of 
the men lifted it up and, first presenting it to the khuda, 
turned round and swang ibe body against the whitewashed 
wall of the temple so as to empty it of blood This cere- 
mony was thnee repeated 

The festival is known as the Akrotlafo ja or Walnut 
Festival from the pastime that follows the sacrificial scene. 
The pnest, with a fep companions, lakes his place m the 
balcony of the temple, and all the joung men present pelt 
them hberaily with walnuts and green pme^ioDes which the 
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group jn the balconj rapidly co&ect and return m plentiful 
'ollejs For about half an hour this severe encounter lasts, 
when the assailed descend, and once more mingle with the 
crowd 

By this time the sacrificial hids hate been cooked, and 
die people seating themselves on the pated space in front 
of the K.huda cakes and flesh are served out among them 
In opposition to the usual Eastern custom, the women are 
helped before the men It is non time for the homeward 
journey, but the mj'stenous oscillation of the Uiuda is un 
dcrstood to sigmfj \ls desite to visit the ncighbounng sallage 
of Cheenee , and thither the multitude at once proceed 
dancing singing shouting while the forest glades resound 
with the trumpets and the tomtoms and a few of the 
nimbler footed sj eed ahead to gite notice to the authorities 
at Cheenee of the honour m store for them. Mhen near 
the latter village the procession w met by the goddess of 
Cheenee, -nith her retinue and an exchange of courtesies 
takes phcc Isext morning the goddess of Kothi or 
Coatee returns to her own clvMge 

Shamanism Deml Dascisc 
In roati) parts of Central and Southum India the me of 
Dcsil Dancing is practised and Bishop CildwcH gnes a 
sinking description of it as it exists among the Shawars of 
rmncvelly * 

Uhen the preparations arc completed and the deni 
dance is about to commence the music is at first comiara 
tnclyslow the dani-i.r setms iropassisc and sullen and he 
cidicr stmds still or moves about in gloomy sikncc Grad i 
ally as the music becomes quicker and lo idtr his cxctic 
tnent beg ns to nsc Somtiwncs, to help him to work him 
self up into a ireiirj he uses medicated draughts cuts and 
lacerates himself till ll e Wood flows lashes himsulf with a 
huge whit) { rcsscs a btirmng torch lo hi> breast dnnks the 
blood which flows from his own wounds or drams the blood 
of the sacrifice putting the throat of the decapitated goat 
to his mouth Fhcn as if he had acquired new 1 fe he 
I cgins to bnndish 1 is staff of bells and to dance with a 
‘ TI < TnnfTtUy Stuw-an. bjr K. Ca} Iwcll, Modraj, li,. 
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(juick Irtjt wild un^tcadjr stq) Suddenly the a/Hitus dfs- 
ccnd< , there « no mistaking that glare, or those frantic 
leaps He snorts he swears, he g)nites The demon has 
now nltn l>CKlily ]>ossession of him and though he retains 
the jxiwer of ulttrsnce and motion both are under ire 
demon s control and ha separate consciousness is m ahc) 
ance 1 he I jstanders signalize the cicnt b) raising a joi^ 
shout, attended wath a peculiar vibratory noise caused by 
the motion of the hand and tongue, or tin. tongue alone 
1 he dcMl dancer is now worshipped as a present deity 30 *^ 
ocry bwtandtr consults him respecting Ins diseases, hi^ 
wants, the welfare of his absent rclatncs the. offerings to be 
inadt for the acconiphslimcnt of his wishes, and in short, 
everything for which superhuman knowledge is supposed to 
beaiaibble 

IKforc we *|uit tins subject it may l>c for the interest and 
convenience of the reader if we offer a brief account of the 
doctrines and rues of Brahmism T his movement agtuh^ 
the old flind i faith initiattd bs Kainmohun Roy, and de 
vcloiedb) Babu Keshub Chunda Sen owes its ongn ho« 
otr unconsciously to the influence of Chnslianity, whicn 
the Hindu mmd on awaking from its long sleep of ceo 
tun« found as u were by its side and the pure and 
delated character of which it could not but recognise. 

Kainmohun Koy was born in ihcdistnctof Moorshadalw 
m 1772 and i as upwards of forty years of age when he 
undertook the jxirt of a rel gious reformer A rnan of con 
sidcrable natural powers he had cultivated them carefully 
aciyuircd a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit and Arabic and 
accompanied his meditations on the Sasiras or Hindu rch 
gious books with a dose study of the English Scriptures. 
Removing to Calcutta m 1814 he endeavoured to engage 
1 IS friends in the same pursuits and as this effort led hint 
naturally to new inquines he soon came to abandon his be- 
lef in traditional Hinduism A cry of <inrdel I' was i® 
mediately raised against him he became the subject of an 
incessant hostility was on one occasion mobbed in the 
streets of Calcutta, and owed his life to the protection of 
the British Government. Persecution however could not 
quench his thirst after knowledge. He applied himself to 
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ihesiud) of Greek and Hebrew, that b) reading the BiWe 
m Its original languages, he mtghi penetrate more thoroughl) 
into the spint of Hebrew and Chnsttati de\oUoru 
Hanng dismissed the authomy of the I’uranas, he rested 
his Ciith on the Vedas the oldest of the Hindu sacred 
books, m the connction (an erroneous one) that the old 
creed of Hinduism was monotheistic, and the belief (a jus 
tifiable one) that the Puranas represented the degeneracj of 
a later age. Strange to saj, he did not detect the Pan 
theism that ONcrflows the \ edas in the Upanishads or trea 
tises attached to them he fanaed that he san a pore Deism 
and to diffuse this among his countrjTnen, he published 
numerous translations and organised a societ) of believers 
who rented texts from the Vedas, and chanted Chnstian 
hymns. In tSyo he went further, founding a prajer 
meeting which proved the seed of what is now known as the 
Brahma Samaj The budding ertaed for the purpose of 
holding the meetmgs was according to the trust deed to be 
open to people of all sorts and conditions who shall 
behave and conduct themselves m an orderlj sober re 
ligious, and devout manner for the worship and adoration 
of the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who 
is the ■Author and Preserver of the Universe but not under 
and b) any other name, designation or title peculiarly used 
for and appbed to any particular Being or Beings bj anj 
man or set of men whatsoever ” It provided also in direct 
opposition to the practices of Hmduism that no graven 
image sculpture, carving picture, painting portrait, or Lke- 
ness of anjlhing should “be admitted within the walls of 
this bunding;’ that no animal sacrifices should take place 
there , that no caUng or dunking feasting or noting should 
be permitted, that evil speaking against the behefcof men 
should be prohibited , and that no prayer or sermon or 
teachmg should be allowed unless it had a tendenc} to 
the contemplation of the Author and Preserver of the 
Uiuverse, or to the promotion of chanty roorabty pieh 
benevolence virtue and the strengthenmg of the bonds 
of union between men of all religious persuasions and 
creeds." 


ewe hi. e a deitoct ^>»icc on Eral,n,m,s„ 
n Buddhism but the id^ions system mdjcated m the 
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closing sentence is ne^erthele^ os vague as it is cold, 
lacks (hat sital element nhich Chnsdanit/ denies Irom its 
recognition of God the Father and Christ the SAViotiR. 
However, Kammohun Roy, m his fashion was a sincere 
“seeker after God/ and in his vague endeavour to grasp 
the truth he persevered in the face of an intolerant opposi 
tion. He still continued to give a foremost place to the 
Vedas as channels of religious instruction, but he introduce 
the Psalms of Davnd , and as time wore on he separated 
himself more and more completely from the traditions of 
orthodox Hinduism Even his faith in the Vedas came to 
be much shaken, and finding himself at last m that state of 
isolation which is the suffering and martyrdom of the man 
in advance of his age, he quitted India and went to live m 
England At Jlnstol he resided, much esteemed, until his 
death m 1833 

For awhile the torch which he had lighted flickered 
omuiousl) near to eatmeuon, until, in 1841, 11 passed into 
the hands of Babu Debendronath Tagore. By him it was 
again lighted up , and as much had happened since Ra™ 
mohun Roy's de^rtore, as education had gradually weak 
ened the old traditional prejudices, it became the rallying 
jioint of a crowd of earnest inquirers. Debendronath Tagore 
devoted himself with eager unselfishness, giving unsjw 
ingly of his time, his money, and his LiJents His work d^ 
nved no inconsiderable moral support from Ins unblemished 
personal character He provided the Sama; with a pnnt 
ing press expended much money m fitting up their pbee of 
worship, and coUected a valuable library of the Hindu 
sacred books besides providing for the support of poor 
but promising students, sent to Benares to prosecute their 
Studies 

A remarLvble change however soon came over the faith 
and teaching of the Sarndj Hitherto as we have seen, 
thev had been based upon the Vedas as the anthonred rule 
of Hindu theology , but rnimiy and cntrcism had gradually 
disclosed their Pantheutic character and their consequent 
incompatibiUty with the creed of the Samij Thus it came 
to pass that about 1850 the Vedas had to go, and the 
members of the Sainaj no longer called themselves \ edan 
tists but Brahmoists, or Brahmists (from Erakm or Brahma, 
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the Supreme Being ) In other w ords, thej openly became 
*1 heists 

A religious sect, brought together by a common mono- 
theism and accepting a common coienant was naturally 
impelled tmsaids an expansion o( iheir creed. But this 
expansion m the case of the Brahma Samij, vras probably 
hastened by the number of branch Samijes that sprang up 
m the neighbourhood of the niLiropohs and m some of the 
larger towns of the Bengal presidency These branches 
constantly increasing m number through the accessions 
of educated young men from the colleges and sillah 
schools naturally looVed to the parent Samiy to define and 
establish their creed, and \rhal roust be regarded as an 
authontatwe exposition of »l was published in tS68 The 
following IS a summary of it — - 
“ I 'ITie beoV of Katuxe and Intuition foira the basis of 
the Brahmaic faith 

* ■» Although the Brahmas do not consider any boob 
written by man the basis of their religion yet do they 
accept with pleasure and respect any /n//)t contained m any 
booll 

3 The Brahmas beliete that the religious condibon of 
man ts prog;ressive like the other facts of his condition in 
this world 

*4 They believe that the fundamental doctrines of their 
religion are at the basis of e^ery religion followed by man 
‘ s They beliese in the existence of One Supreme God 
— a God endowed with a distina personality and attnbutes 
equal to His nature, and intelligence befitting the Governor 
of the Universe and worship Him — Him alone They do 
not believe m His incamaUcm. 

‘ 6 They believe in the immortality and progressive state 
of the soul and declare that there vs a state of conscious 
existence succeeding life in rfus world and supplementary 
to It as respects the action of the universal moral govern 
ment 

‘ 7 They believe that atonement is the only way to sal 
vation. They do not recognise any other mode of recon 
cileraent to the offended but lowng Father 

S They pray for s/inttat welfare and believe in the 
tffuaey of real prayers 
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‘ 9 Thej bclicic in the Providential care of the Dmre 
Father 

“jo TJjey a^or that love toivards IJun and fjcrfonomg 
the works He loveth, constitute His worship 

“ 1 1 They recognise the necessit) of public worship, but 
do not believe that they cannot hold comraunion with th** 
Great Father without rcsorliiig to anj fixed place at any 
fixed time They maintain ihit we can adore Him at any 
time and at any place, provided that time and that place 
are calculated to compose and direct the mind towards 
Him 

“ 12 They do not believe in pilgrimages but declare 
that holiness can be attained only by devating and purifying 
the mind 

“ 13 They do not perform any nies and ceremonies or 
believe in penances as instnimental in obtaining the grace 
of God They declare that moral righteousness the gait’ 
ing of wisdom Divine contemplation chanty and the cul 
tivation of devotional feelings are their ntes and eer^ 
momea They/u/ther say, Goicm anti reguisie your/eel 
ings discharge your dunes to God and toman and you will 
gain everlasting blessedness, punfy your hearts cultivate 
devotional feelings and you will see Him who is Un«een 
14. Theoretically there is no disitnuion of caste amoog 
the Umhmas They dedarc that we are all the children ot 
God, and, therefore must consider ourselves as brothers 
and sisters. 

Bnefly speaking the rebgious system herein set forth may 
be desenbed as Chnstianuy without Christ, and yet it 
was unwilling to ackno v ledge its obligations to Christianity 
Its apostles sought to persuade themsehes and others that 
they derived everything from the \ edas and nothing from 
the Bible , and when they were compelled to abandon the 
Vedas, they fell back upon Nature as a Divine Heveiation 
But as an Anglo-Indian authonty contends it is certain that 
but for the new life which at this time flowed in With the 
tide of Bestem thought and the study of a 1 teratun. 

saturated at every pore” with Chnstian sentiment and the 
hi^h Gospel morality , and but for the strong and ceaseless 
opposition maintained by Chrutumity m the persori of its 

missionaries against the Atheism which was the first though 
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a short lived result of the sudden intellectual quichenuig the 
)oung men of Calcutta experienced when 'rtestem science 
Was substituted for Oriental myths neither would the study 
of the Vedas have been revived nor would the great les 
sons of nature have appealed so intelligible as they then 
became.^ 

He have seen that Brahmanism made one advance under 
Ramroohun Roy , it was led still further fom ard by Deben 
dronath Tagore , and then he too suddenly halted as his 
predecessor had done The leadership next devolved upon 
a man of higher courage, not less filled to lead a great move 
ment by his enthusiasm than by his ability, Babu Kesbub 
Chunda Sen Keshub was dctenmned that the challenge 
should be thrown down to orthodox Hinduism and per 
suaded Debendronath Tagore, when his daughter was mar 
ned to celebrate the occasion without the usual idolatrous 
ceremony After this he purified of their idolatrous clement 
the ntes observed at binh and death Sul) Debendronath 
Tagore supported him but at last when an attempt was 
made to eliminate not only what was purely idolatrous hut 
also everything ofteasive to enlightened feeling and a purer 
bste, Debendronath and the conservative party opposed 
and a schism was the result 

‘ The time hid armed says the writer already quoted 
‘when Brahnusm if vt was a power and not mere talk 
must do battle with the system of caste distinctions The 
first step in this direction taken by Keshub Chunda Sen 
"US the celebration ofa inarmge between persons belonging 
to different castes That wis an innovation such as might 
v\dl stirtle the venerable pundits of Nuddea anti Benares. 
There could henceforward be no doubt as to the more than 
heretical tendency of the iheistic doctrine An electric 
shock ran through soacty all Hmdudom was roused 
from Its slumber and began suspiciously to ponder what 
Brahmisin meant by such darnig But the real test of pnn 
ciple was yet to come- U was comparatively safe to make 
a few modifcauons in domestic religious ntes the roamage 
of people of d fTcrent castes compromised the pnncipals 
chiefly it was necessary that the enure Brahma community 
should by some act be universally committed to war against 
* Calrtlta renew J «. iij nj. 
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the e%nls and iniquities of caste Keshub and his party 
accepted this necessitj , threw off tlie sacred t^ead that du 
tingujsbed them “is Brahmans and insisted that all who 
desired membership with their Samij should consent la 
renounce caste, There could be no greater tnumph than 
this of principle o\er tnditionalism it stamped Brahmism 
as a power m the land, and not an idle theological spso- 
latiom 

Thenceforward, Jvcshub Chunda Sen became the recog 
msed leader of the Brahma Samij of India," and the new 
sect adopted an active proselytism. Branch Samdjes have 
Been established all over the country, missionanes have 
been sent as far as htadras and Bombay and the Punjab 
Tracts and lectures have been freely circulated. In Cal 
cutta a so^aJled “church has been built and is well 
attended cicry ‘^uadajr cwning not oniy by men 
w omen, for whom speml accommodation ts provided Tn® 
services are conducted to the vmiacuhr so as to be wtcl 
ligible to all wonhippers. Bnhmist hpnns are sung to thf 
aceompantmenc of the harmontum and the solemn arta^ 
(a kind of drum) passages are read from a book of 
tions m which the extracts from the Bible greatlyouCUB®^ 
those from any other source , extemporaneous ptayw* ^ 
offered with an inteosity of spiritual feeling that coctld d<> 
no dugrace to a ChnsUan congregation and d scourses arc 
delivered which breathe a pure and noble tone of sentimeat 
and feeling Two weekly penod one Bengali and the 
other English the Ohaima Tattwa and the India® 
Minor are the recognised exponents of the views and 
teaching of the Samij 



CHAPTER V 

TBE and THC VISHNU 

T®fe«“f m“" "" '■"S'”' ■»> 

jeci ot tae i’uranas would seem to hav** hman *u^ 

S-iSSSs^-fS 

rnmary creauon, or cosmoeonv * . — * 

the dcstiuction and tenovauoif’of TOtlds ^.ndudina°Sir^ 
oology , 3 Genealoy of gods and patnarahs 4 
the Mmus, or penoda ended Mannantanu and 4 
or such particulars as ace estant of the nnnLs n? 
solar and lunar races, and of their descendams to 
tmes According to Professor Wilson they ati eSSw 
denved from the same religious system as the R-tm-t ^ 
and Mahibhlrata or from what he calls the mytho-h^"^ 
mge of Hindu belief They present hoS 
Imities which designate their belonging to a lat^ n,?rf ^ 
Md to an important modification in the progress of oni,r°'^ 
They repeat the tlieoretical cosmogonnf the 

poems, they expoundandsystematise the chronolotrir^i 

putauons , and they giye a more definite anH 
representation of the mythological fictions and 
traditions. But besides these® and S 
my be derivable from an old if not Wa 
they offer characteristic peculianties oPa* mn 
desenpuon, in the paramount importance which 
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to indiwdual divnnittcs, in the vanet) and purport of ths 
ntes and obsen'anccs addressed to them, and in the isrefl 
tion of nesr legends illustratnc of the power and gnaons 
ness of those deities, and of the efiicac> of impliat devotion 
to them ” 

The form of composition adopted m the Punnas is that 
of a dulogue, in which lU contents are related bp ore 
tmaginar) indn idual id rep!)' to another Sei’eml dialogues 
aie c\entiially wo\en together, and tliep purport to have 
been held on different occasions between different mdi 
viduals, in consetiuence of siinlar questions banng been 
asked. Usually the immediate rurrator is Lomaharshard 
or Romahaishdna, the disaple of Vyasa, who, as Plato do 
for Socrates, communicates to the reader his great masws 
utterances. The Vj-asa or coiapiler here meant was knsa^ 
Dwatpipoa, the son of Parfsara, it is said of him that be 
taught the Vedas and Puranas to various pupils, but its«»* 
more probable that he was at the head of a school or 
the mem^rs of which moulded the sacred hterature of the 
Hindus into us present form . 

There appear to have been eighteen Puranas aamwi*/ 
I, Brahma, 2, Padma, 3, Vai»hoava, 4> Saiva, 5, 
avata, 6,Niridfj‘a, 7, Sllrkinde)^ , S, Agneya, 9, Eha 
vish)^, xo, Brahma Vairarta, ti, I^unga, re \iiahaj 
13, Skanda, 14 Vdmana, 15. Kaunna, 16, Matsjti, i7r 
Gamda, xS, Brahmanda. 

The Vishnu Furana is described as that in which Parasart, 
beginning with the events of the Vaiaha Kalpa, eapoun4> 
man s moral and tehgtous obligations in about seven ihou 
sand stanzas It is divided into sue bemks * — 

The first deals chieflj mih the details of creation pnoary 
(Saiga) and secondary (Pratisaiga) , the first explaining how 
the unn erse proceeds froin Pratott or eternal crude matter , 
the second, m what way “ the forms of things are developed 
from the elementary substances previously evolved or ho* 
the) reappear after Aeir temporary destiucoon " Both these 
creations are periodical , the first does not end until the life 
of Brahma ends, when not only the gods and all other forms 
are annihilated, but the elements are resolved into the pn- 
mary substance, besides whidi one only spintual being 
exists. The latter occurs at end of erery Jvalpa, teon. 
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or day of Brahma, and is wholly liimted to the forms of in 
fenoT tieatures and the lowtt worlds , leaving untouched 
sages and gods and the substance of the heavens A de- 
scription of the ages or penods of time on which these 
events depend is involved m the explanation, and it is 
given accordingly in weansome detail Theit character has 
been a source of very unnecessary perplexity to European 
writers , for they belong to a wholly mythological scheme 
of chronology, whicli has no reference to any real or sup 
posed history of the Hindus, but ptefigures according to 
their system, the infinite and eternal revolutions of the 
universe 

By a singular incongruity the existence of Pradhina, or 
crude matter, is identified with Vishnu, who is declared to 
be both spirit and crude matter, and not only crude matter, 
hutallvisiblesuhstance.andTime HeisPurusha spirit, 
Pradhdna " crude matter f Vyakta, ‘ visible form f and 
Kala ' time ‘ This says Professor WiUon “cannot hut 
be regarded as a departure from the primitive dogmas of the 
Hmdus, m which the distinctness of the Deity and His works 
aws enunciated , in which upon His willing the world to be 
It was, and m which His interposition in creation held to be 
inconsistent with the quiescence of perfection was explained 
away by the personification of attributes m action which 
afterwards came to be considered as real divinities Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, charged severally for a given season with 
the creation, preservation and temporary annihilation of 
material forms In the Vishnu Parana, these divinities 
are declared to be no other than Vishnu 

The earth having been duly prepared for the reception of 
Imng creatures, it was peopled by the will begotten sons of 
Brahma the Prajapatis or ^tnaichs But it was necessary 
to piovide these ‘ grey forefathers of the early world vath 
wives Forthispurpose the ManuSwayambhuva and his wife 
Satarupa were invented , md their daughters supplied the pa 
tnarchs w ith female partners Numerous legends w ere built 
up on this basis and the whole story assumed an allegorical 
form Swayhambhuvai, the son of the self boro or uncreated 
and his wife Satarupa the hundred formed or multiform are 
themselves allegories, and their female descendants who 
became the wives of the Rishis, are Faith, Devotion’ Con 
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'Ve now proceed to give a few specimens of the contents 
of this rematkable ttotIc 

Ongin of Jtudra (BV l c 8 ) 

In the beginning of the I^alpa as Brahma proposed to 
create a son who should be like himself a jouth of a purple 
complexion appeared crying with a low cry and running 
about Brahma, when he beheld him thus afflicted said to 
him MVhy dost thou weep? Give me a name replied 
the boj Rudra be thy name rejoined the great father 
of all creatures be composed desist from tears But 
though thus addressed the boy stiU wept seven times and 
Brahma therefore gave to him seven other denominations 
and to these eight persons regions and wives and posterity 
belong The e ght manifestations then are named Rudra 
Bhava Sarva, Isana Pasapuli Bhimi Ugra and Mahddeva 
which were given to them by their great progenitor He 
also assigned to them their respective stations the sun 
water earth air fire ether the mimstnmt Brahman and 
the moon , for these are their several forms The wives of 
the sun and the other manifestations termed Rudra and the 
east, were respectively SavarchaU Ushd, ‘Vih^sf Sfvi, 
Stdiid Disas Dkshi and Rohun Nov hear an account 
of their progeny by whose successive generations this world 
has been peopled. Their sons were severally Sawaischara 
(Saturn ) Sukra (Venus ) the fiery bodied (Mars ) Mamjava 
Skanda, Swarga, Santdna and Budha (Mercury ) 

SacnJUeof Daksha 

(This reraatkable legend accord ng to Professor \\ dson 
IS intended to allegorise a stni^le betveen the norsh ppers 
of Swa and of Vishnu, in which the former after a tem 
porary defeat, obtained the victory ) 

There was formerly a peak of Meru named Sivitra 
abounding with gems tad ant as the sun and celebrated 
throughout the three worlds of immense extent d fficult 
of access and an object of universal adoration Upon that 
glonous em nence nch with mineral treasures as upon a 
splendd couch the deiiySiniedmed accompan ed by the 
daughter of the sovereign of mountains and attended by 
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tent Intelligence, Tmdition and the Ike, whilst among 
their nosfenij arc found the diflcrcnt phas« of the moon 
and the saenfiaal fires. There arc other legends in cxpla 
nation of the peopling of the earth AU seem to md cate 
that the Prajapalis and Rislnsnerc* real personages the 
authors of the Hindu sjstcm of soaal moral, and leligwtu 
obligations, and the frst observers of the heavens and 
teachers of astronom cal science." 

Tfie gene.a!ogy is traced of the roj-al personages of th J 
f rst nee or dj-nastj and is continued into the second book 
after which comes a detail of the geographical si’stem of 
the Puranas with Mount Mem the seven aroilar cot 
tments and their surrounding oceans to the 1 mits of the 
V orld This (except so far as India or Bharaia u con 
cemed) IS purely mythological In the early portion of 
third book the arrangement of the Vedas and other sacred 
vvmings of the Hindus u desenbed Then follows an 
account of the pnnnpal Hmda mstirutions the duJ e* o* 
castes the obi gat ons of d fierent stages of 1 fe and the 
celebration of funeral rues in a brief but primitive stm n 
and in harmony with the laws of Manu. It is a d stin 
gu shing feature of the Vuhnu Purana, and it iS character i 
1st c of Its being the work of an earl er period than most oT 
the Puranas that it enjoins no sectanal or oti er a<« O' 
supererogation no Vratas occasional self imposed obser 
Vances no holy dajs no birthdajs of Rnshna no nights 
ded cated to Lakshmi no sacrifices or modes of worship 
oil er than those confotmable to the ntual of the ' edas 
It contans no JIAhilmyas or golden legends even of the 
temples in wh ch Vishnu is adored 

Tt e fourth book conta ns a tolerably full list of rojal 
dj-nasties and individuals with a dull chron cle of events 
the authent city of which cannot always be accepted. In 
the fifth book we have the I fe of Knshna one of the 
avatars or man festal ons of Vishnu and in the last an 
account of the d ssolut on of the world in both its major 
and minor cataclysms which in the particulars of the 
end of all thmgs by fire and water as well as m the 
prmc pie of the r perpetual renovation presents a fa thful 
rah b non of opinions that were general in the anaent 
world. 
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We now proceed to give a few spedmens of the contents 
oC rtmtaVaUe 

Origin oj Ruira (Bk. i. & 8.) 

In the beginning of the ICalpa, as Brahma proposed to 
create a son, who should be like himself) a youth of a purple 
complexion appeared ; crying with a low 03', and running 
about. Brahma, when be beheld him thus afflicted, said to 
him : “Why dost thou weep?” “Give me a name,” replied 
the boy. “ Rudra be thy name,” rejoined the great father 
of all creatures : “be composed; desist from tears.” But, 
though thus addressed, the boy still wept seven times ; and 
Brahma therefore gave to him seven other denominations : 
and to these eight persons r^ons and wives and posterity 
belong. The eight manifestations, then, are named Rudra, 
Bhava, Sarva, Isana, Pasapuri, Bhima, Ugra, and Mahddeva, 
which were pven to them by their great progenitor. He 
also assigned to them their respective stations, the sun, 
water, earth, alt, hte, ether, the ministrant Brahman, and 
the moon j for these are their several forms. The mves of 
• the sun and the other mamfeswtions, termed Rudra and the 
east, were, respectively : Suvarchali, Ushi, Vikdsf, Sfvi, 
SwihA, Bisas, Dikshi, and Rohinl Now hear an account 
of their progeny, by whose successive generations this world 
has been peopled. Their sons were severally : Sawaischara 
(Saturn,) Sukra (Venus.) the fieiy-bodied (Mars,) Mamjava, 
Skanda, Sn-aiga, Santina, and Budha (Mercury.) 

Socrifieeof Daksha. 

(This remarkable legend, according to Professor tVilson, 
is intended to allegorise a struggle between the worshippers 
of Siva and of Vishnu, m which the former, after a tem- 
porary defeat, obtained the victory.) 

There w.\s formerly a peak of Meru, named Savitra, 
abounding with gems, radiant as the sun, and celebrated 
throughout the three worids , of immense extent, difficult 
of access, and an object of universal adoration. Upon that 
glorious eminence, rich with mineral treasures, as upon 
splendid couch, the dcitySiva reclined, accompanied bv th»* 
daughter of the sovereign of mountains, and attended by 
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Aswins and the progenttors came along with Erahmd 
Creatiiies of eseiy dass bom from the womb the egg from 
wpour or \egetaUon came upon their invocation as did 
all the gods with their bndes who in their resplendent 
vehicles bhzed like so many fires 
Beholding them thus assembled the sige Dadhicha was 
filled with ind gnalton and observed The man who i or 
sh ps what ought not to be worshipped or pajs not rever 
ence where veneration is due is guilty most assuredly of 
heinous sin Tl cn addressing Daksha, he said to him 
Uhy do you not offer 1 omage to the god who is the lord 
of life (Pasubhartn ?) Daksha spake I have already 
manj Rudras present armed with tridents wearing braided 
hair and emsung in eleven forms 1 recognise no other 
hfahddeva Dadhidia spake The invocation that is not 
addressed to Isa is for all but a sohtarj (and imperfect) 
summons Inasmuch as I behold no other divinity who is 
supenor to Sankhara this sacnfice of Daksha w 11 not be 
completed Daksha spake I offer in a golden cup th s 
entire oblation wh ch has been consecrated by many prayers 
as an offenng ever due to the unequalled Vishnu the sove- 
reign lord of alt 

(After a conversation between the ni ghty Maheswan and 
h 5 spouse whom he addresses m epithets which 1 ave quite 
an Homeric sound ) 

The mighty Maheswara created from h s mouth a being 
like the fire of fate a divine being with a thousand heads 
a thousand eyes a thousand feet wield ng a thousand 
clubs a thousand shafts hold ng the shell the d scus the 
mace and bear ng a blaz ng bow and battle-axe fierce and 
temfic sh mng with dreadful splendour and decorated wmh 
the crescent moon clothed mat ger's sk n dripping with 
blood hav ng a capaaous ston ach and a vast mouth armed 
w th formidable tusks His ears v ere erect h s lips were 
pendulous h s tongue was lightn ng his hand brand shed 
the thunderbolt flames streamed from h s hair a neck 
lace of pearls wound round hs ne«J>. a garland of flame 
descended on his breast 

Rad ant with lustre he looked 1 ke the final fire that con 
sumes the world Four tremendous tusks projected from a 
mouth which extended from ear to ear 
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He was of vast bulk, vast strength, a mighty male 
lord, the destrojer of die oniverse, and like a large fig tree 
in orcumference , shining like a hundred moowatonce, 
fierce as the fire of Io\ej having four heads, sharp vhite 
teeth, and of might) fierceness, vigour, actinty, and couiage, 
glowmg with the blaze of a thousand fiery suns at the end 
of the world , like a thousand undimmed moons , in bulk 
like Himddn, Kaildsa, or Samnu, or Mundara, with all 
gleaming her^ , bright as the sun of destruction at end of 
ages , of irresistible prowess and beautiful aspect , iKBcible* 
with lowering ejes,aDd a conntenance burning Lie fire? 
clothed m the hide of the elephant and lion, and girt round 
with snakes , wearing a turban on his head, a moon on his 
brow sometimes savage, somebmes mild , having a chaplet 
bf many flowers on his head, anointed with vatious 
guents, adorned with diflerent ornaments and many sorts of 
jewels, weanng a garland of heavenly Karoikawi flow^ 
and rolling his eyes with rage. Sometimes he daaccd* 
sometimes he laughed aloud , sometunes he stood wrapt m 
meditation,, somenmes be tzan^led u.oon the eanh, some- 
times he sang , sometimes he wept repeatedly And be was 
endowed with the iaculties of wisdom, dispassioa^ 
penance, truth, codunmee, fortitude, dominion, %nd self 
knowledge. 

This being then knelt down upon the ground and raisi®S 
his hands respectfully to his head, said to ilahideva ‘'Sove- 
reign of the gods, coromand what it is that I must do fot 
thee to which Jllaheswaia rephed “Spoil the satnf ce of 
Dakshi" Then the mighty Virabhadra, having h^d the 
pleasure of his lord, bowed down his head to th% feet of 
Prajipati, and starting like a bon loosed from bonds de- 
spoil^ the sacnlice of Daksha, knowing tlut he had been 
created bv the displeasure of Deii. She, too in her wrath 
as the fearful goddess Kudrakili. accompanied him, with all 
her tram, to witness his deeds. Virabhadra, the? fietre. 
abiding m the r^ion of ^osts, is the minister of ihe anger 
of Dein. And he then created, from the pores of Ijis skin, 
powerful demigods, the migbqr attendants upon Rudra, of 
equal ralour and strength, who started b) hundreds and 
by thousands into existence. A loud and confuted clamour 
sOTightwa) filled all the expanse of ether, and inspu-fd the 
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denizens of heaven with dread The mountains tottered 
and earth shook the winds roared and the depths of the 
sea were disturbed , the fires lost their radiance and the 
sun grew pale the planets of the firmament shone not, 
neither did the stars give Rishis ceased their 

hymns and gods and demons were mute, and thick dark 
ness eclipsed the chanot of the skies 
Then tom the gloom emerged fearful and numerous 
forms, shouting the C7y of battle who instantly broke or 
0\ertumed the sacr ficial columns trampled upon the altars 
and danced amidst the oblations Running wildly hither 
and thither, w th the speed of wind they tossed about the 
implements and vessels of sacrifice « hidi looked like stars 
precipitated from the heavens The p les of food and 
beverage for the gods which had been heaped up like 
mountams,^ the rivers of milk the tanks of curds and 
butter the masses of honey and butter milk and sugar , the 
mounds of coBdiments ai\d spices of every flavour , the un 
dulatiflg knolls of flesh and other viands the celestial 
liquors pastes and confections which had been prepared , 
these the spirits of wrath devoured or defiled or scattered 
r abroad. And fall ng upon the host of the gods these 
vast and resistless Rudras beat or temhed them mocked 
and insulted the nymphs and goddesses and quickly put an 
end to the nte although defended by all the gods being 
the ministers of Rudnis wrath and similar to himself 
Some then made a hideous clamour whilst others fearfully 
shouted when\ajna«asdecapiialed For the d vme Yajna, 

* tVe are rem ndetl by lbs eitravagince of greai King Arthurs 
sumpuous feast at Carlisle as desenbed by Mr Frere ( Whistle 
craft ) — 

They serred up salmon TCn son and wild boars 
Py hundreds, and by doeens, and by scores 

Ilc^heads of honej k Iderk ns of musiinl 
Ma tons, and failed beeves, an I bacon sw ne 
} lerona and b Items peacock swan and bustard, 

Tea! mallard p geoos w dgcoos and n fine 
rium pudJ nps pancakes apple p es and custard 
And tberew tbal tbey drank good Gascon wine 
W ith mead and ale and cyder of our own 
For porter punch and negus were not known 
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the lord of sacrifice began to fly up to heaven in the shape 
of a deer, and Vjrabhsd/a, of :misessurab}e spmt 
bending his power cut off ius vast head after he had 
mounted into the sky 

Daksha, the patnaich his sacrifice being destro)ed, over 
come mth terror, and utterly broken m spmt fell prone 
upon the ground where his head was spumed by 
of the cruel Virabhadra. The thirty scores of sacred di’ia 
nities were all presently bound, with a band of firt by theu 
lion like foe , and they all addressed him crying " 
Rudra have mercy upon thy serv'ants * 0 lord dismiss 
anger ” *11115 sp^e Brahma, and the other gods and the 
patnarch Daksha , and ratsmg their hands they said ' 
dare mighty being who thou art. 

Virabhadra said ‘ I am not a god, nor an Ad tr^ 
am I come hither for enjoyment, nor cunous to beboio the 
chief» of the divinities. Know that I am come to d«W) 
the sacnfice of Daksha, and that I am called Vlrabha^ 
the issue of the wrath of Rudra. BhadraJali also w^W* 
sprung from the anger of Devi is sent here by the god o 
gods to destroy this nte Tate refuge ting of kings, mtn 
him who is the lord of Uma. For better is the anger o 
Rudra than the blessmgs of other gods." 

Hanng heard the words of Virabhadra, the nghtrou* 
Daksha propitiated the mghtygod the holder of the tndent, 
Maheswaia. The hearth of sacnfice deserted by the 
Biahmans had been consumed Yajna had been mctamor 
phosed to an antelope , the fires of Rudra s wrath had be^ 
kindled, the attendants wounded by the Indents of the 
servants of the god, were groanmg with pain the piec« 
of the uprooted sac^oal posts were scattered here aim 
there and the iiagments of the meat-ofTenngs were earned 
off by flights of hungry vultures and herds of howhng 
jackals 

Suppressing his vital airs and taking up a posture of 
meditation the man) -sighted victor of his foes Daksha, 
fixed hi5 eyes everywhere upon his thoughts. And the 
god of g^s appeared from the altar resplendent as a 
thousand suns and smil ng upon him said Daksha, thy 
sacnfice has been destroyed through sacred knowledge 
I am well pleased with thee " And he smiled again and 
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exclaimed, " WTiat shall 1 do foi thee ? Declare, together 
with the preceptor of the gods." 

And Daksha, frightened, alarmed, and agitated, his ejes 
suffused with tears, raised his hands reverently to his broiv, 
and said, “ If, lord, thon art pleased , if I have found favour 
m thy sight , if I am to be the object of thy benevolence , 
if thou wait confer upon me a boon, this is the blessing I 
soliat, that all these provisions for the solemn sacrifice 
which have been collected with much trouble and during a 
long tune, and have now been eaten, drunk, devoured, 
burnt, broken, scattered abroad, maj not have been pre 
pared in vam " “ So let it be,’ replied Hara, tlie subduer 
of India. And thereupon Daksha knelt down upon the 
earth, and praised gratefully the author of righteousness, 
the three-eyed god Mahideva, repeating the eight thousand 
names of the deity whose emblem is a bull 

Publte Gama * (Bk. v , c. 10 ) 

As Krishna and Rama proceeded along the high road, they 
saw coming towards them a young girl, who was crooked, 
carrying a pot of unguent Addressing her sportively, 
Krishna said, “ For whom are you carrying that unguent? 
Tell me, lovely maiden, tell me truly ' Spoken to as it 
were through affection, Kubja,* well disposed towards Han 
replied to him also mirthfully, being smitten by his appear 
ance, " Know you not, beloved that I am the servant of 
Kamsa, and appointed crooked as I am, to prepare his 
perfumes? Of unguent ground by any other he does not 
approve, and hence 1 am enriched through his liberal re 
wards” Then said Knshna ‘ Fair faced damsel, give us 
of this unguent, — fragrant and fit for kings — as much as 
we may rub upon our bodies. " Take it, ’ answered Kubja 
And she gave them as much of the unguent as was sufficient 
for their persons And they rubbed it on vanous parts of 
their faces and bodies, tiU th^ looked bke two clouds, one 
white and one black, decorated by the many tinted bow of 
Indra. 

And Knshna, skilled in the curative ait, took hold of 

cii. 
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her under ihe chin with the thuroh and two finders, and 
lifted up her head, whilst with hii feet he pressed down h«f 
feel, and in this w-iy he made her straight 

\\ hen she wM thus rehesed from her dcfomii'j, she was 
a most bcaulifut woman; and filled mth gamude and 
affection, the toolc Gov-inda bp the gnrmcni, and inntcd hn 
to her house Promwing to come at some otlicr time, 
Kfuhna smil/ngJ/ dumnsed her, and then laughed ahad oa 
beholding the countenance of Batadei-a. 

Dressed in blue and j-cllow garments, and anointed with 
fragrant unguents, Krishna and Rama proceeded to the hall 
of arms, which was hung round with garlands. Inquinrg 
of the w^ers which bow he was to tT), and being directed 
to It, Krishna took it, and bent it. JJut drawing it with 
violence, he snapped it in two, and all jvlathura resounded 
with the noise nhicJi us fracture occasioned Abused bf 
the warden for breaking the bow, h^shiui and Rama re- 
torted, and defied them, and left the hall 

IVTicn Kamsa kneiv lliat Akrura had returned, and 
heard that the bow bad been broken, he then eaid to 
Chanun and Mushtika, hw boaers, “Two )Outh$, conbwu 
boys, have arrived. You roust kill them both, in a tnaj of 
strength, rn my presence, for tbe> practise against in> liffc 
I shall be well pleased if )ou kill them m the match, and 
wrll give you whatever you wish, but not otherwise These 
two foes of mine must be killed by you, Ciuly or unCurly 
The kingdom shall be otira ro common when the/ have 
penshed.” 

Ilaiing giien ihera their orders, he sent neat for his 
elephant driver, and desued him to station ha great 
elephant, Kuvalayapida, — ^who was as vast as a doud 
charged with ram, — near the gate of the arena, and dnve 
him upon the two boys when they should attempt to enter 
^VTien Kamsa had issued these commands, and ascertained 
that the platforms were all ready (for the spectators), he 
awaited the nsing of the son, unconsaous of impending 
death. 

Id the momuig the atuens assembled on the platforms 
set apart for them , and the princes, with the ministers and 
courtiers, occupied the royal seats. Near the centre of the 
arcle, judges of the games woe stationed by Kamsa, whilst 
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he himself sat apart close by, upon y, lofty throne Separate 
platforms were erected for the ladies of the palace, for the 
Courtesans and for the waves of the citizens Nanda and 
the cowherds had places appropriated to them, at the end 
of which sat Akrura and Vasudcva. Amongst the waves of 
the citizens appeared Devaki mouniing for her son, whose 
lovely face she longed to behold, even m the hour of his 
destruction 

^Vhcn the musical instruments sounded Chmurs sprang 
forth and the people cned • Alas I" and Mushtika sbppcd 
his arms m defiance Covered with blood and mud from 
the elephant which when goaded upon them by its dnver, 
they had slain and armed with its tusks Ualabhadra and 
Janardana confidently entered the arena, like two lions 
amidst a herd of deer Exclamations of pity arose from all 
the spectators along with expressions of astonishment 
“Tins then’ said the people u Krishna. This ts Bab 
bhadra This is he by w horn the fierce night walker Pmana 
ivas slain, bj whom the vnggon was overturned and the 
two Arjuna trees felled. This is the bo> who trampled and 
danced on (he serpent KAli)a who upheld the mountain 
Govardhana for seven nights who killed as if m pb> the 
iniquitous Anshti, Dhenuka and Kisra. This whom we 
see IS Achvula. This is he who has been foretold by the 
wise skilled m the sense of the Puranas, as Gopala, who 
shall exalt the depressed \ada>a race This is a portion of 
the all existing all generating V ishnu descended upon earth 
who wall, assurcdl), 1 ghten her load 

Tlius did the citizens describe Rama and Krishna as 
soon as the) a| peared whilst the breast of Dcvaki glowed 
with maternal alTection and Vasudera, forgetting his mfirmi 
ties felt himself young ogam on bcl olding the counte 
nances of his sons as a season of rejoiang fhe women of 
the palace and the wives of the citizens, wide opened their 
eves and nzctl intently upon Knshna. 
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dour, raarlced with the in}sticssgn, — and bis arms, menac 
tng destruction to bis foes. Do > ou not notice JJalabhadn, 
dressed in a blue garment, — ^his countenance as fair as 
jasmine, as the moon, as the fibres of the lotus-stem ? •-e® 
how he gently smiles at the gestures of Mushtika and 
Chanura, as they sprmg up 

“And now behold Han advance to encounter ChaM’3. 
^\^lat ' Are there no elders, judges of the field ? 
can the delicate form of Han,— only jet in the dairn ct 
adolescence, — be regarded as a match for the '“J 
adamantine bulk, of the great demon ? Two jouths, ofiight 
and elegant persons, are in the arena, to oppose athlenc 
fiends, headed by the cniel Chanura. This is a great sm 
in the judges of the games, for the umpires to suffer a con 
test between boys and strong men “ 

As thus the n omen of the city con\ eised «ith one acomer, 
Han, having tightened his gudle, danced in the nng 
mg the ground on which he trod. Balabhadra also danced 
slapping his arms in defiance. 'Vhere the ground I'W 
the mvincible Krishna contended, foot to foot, with Cha 
nura. The pracused demon Mushtika was opposed by 
Balabhadra. Mutually entwining, and pushing, and puU>f>? i 
and beacflg each other with fists, arms, and elbows, pres'inf 
each other with their knees, mterlacing their arms, kicking 
with their feet, pressing with their whole weight upon one 
another, fought Han and Chanurx 

Desperate was the struggle, though without weapons, and 
one for Lfe and death, to the great gratification of the spec 
tators In proportion as the contest continued, so Chanura 
was gradually losing something of his original vigour, and 
the wreath upon his head trembled from his fury and dis 
tress, nhflst the world cotaprehendiag Krishna wTCSlled 
with lura as if but m sport ^holding Chanura losing, and 
K.nshtia gaining strength Kamsa, funous with rage, com 
manded the music to cease 

As soon as the drums and trumpets were silenced, a 
numerous band of heaienly instruments was heard in the 
sky , and the unseen gods exclaimed “ Victory to Go- 
Mnda I Kesava, kill the demon Chanura 1” Madhusudana, 
havmg, for a long time, dallied with his adversary, at last 
Med him up, and whirled hun round, wiih jhe intention 
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of putting -xn end to him Having whirled Chanura round 
a hundred times until his bre^h was expended m the a r 
Knshna dashed him on the ground w th such violence as 
to smash his body into a hundred fragments and strew the 
earth with a hundred pools of gory mire 
^Vhlbt this took place the m ght} Baladevawas engaged 
in the same manner with the demon bni ser Mushtika, 
Striking h m on the head with his fists and on the breast n ih 
h s knees he stretched him on the ground and pu nmelled 
hm there till he was dead Again Knshna encountered 
the royal bru ser Tosaluka and felfed him to the earth with 
a blow of his left hand When the other athletes saw 
ChamiTa Mushtika and Tosaluka killed they fled from 
the field and Knshna and Sankarshana danced victonous 
on the arena dragging along inth them by force the co 
herds of Ihew ovn age Kamsa hise>es reddening with 
wTath called aloud to the surrounding people — Dnve 
those two cowboys out of the assembly se ze the villain 
Nanda and secure h m with cha ns of iron put Vasudeva 
to death with tortures intolerable to h s years and lay 
hands upon the cattle and whatever else belongs to those 
cowherds who are the assoc ates of Knshna. 

Upon hearing these orders tl e destroyer of Madhu 
laughed at Kamsa and sprmging up to the place where he 
was seated !a d hold of him by the hair of h s head and 
struck his tiara to the gtound Then cast tvg h m do vn 
upon the earth Gov nda thre v himself upon h m Crushed 
by the we ght of the upholder of the ud verse the son of 
Ugrasena (Kamsa) the king gave up the gl ost Krishna 
then dragged the dead body by the hair of the head into 
the centre of the arena and a deep furro v -as made by 
tl e vast and heavy carcase of Kamsa hen it was draped 
along the ground by Knshna, as f a toiient of water had 
rushed through it 

Seeing Kamsa thus treated his brother Sunaman came to 
his succour but he was encountered and easly kUed by 
Balabhadra. Then arose a general cry of gnef from the 
sunovmd ng c tele as they beheld the King of Mathura 
thus slain and treated with sudi contun ely by Knshna. 
Knshna, accompanied by Balabhadra embraced the feet 
of Vasudeva and of Dei-aki but Vasudeva raised him up 
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ind he and Dcvati recalling to recollection what he had 
said to them at his h»rth thej I>oired to /anardana, and 
the former thus addressed him “ Ha\e compassion up^ 
mortals, O god, benefactor, and lord of deities It 
thj favour to us two that thou hast become the present up- 
holder of the world. That, for the punishment of the 
bellious, thou hast descend^ upon earth in my house hav 
ing been propitiated by m) praters, sanctifies our race 
■niou art the heart of all creatures , thou ahidest in aU 
creatures , and all that has been, or will be, emanates from 
thee O universal spinL TTiou, Achynia, who eoropre 
hendest all the gods, art eternally worshipped with saenfiew 
thou art sacnfice itself, and the offerer of sacificcs The 
afflction tliat inspires my heart and the heart of DevaJu 
towards thee, as if thou wert our child, is, indeed, but ao 
error and a great delusion 

“ How shall the tongue of a mortal such as I am call the 
creator of all things, who js without beginning or end, son? 
Is n consistent that the lord of the world from whom the 
world proceeds, should be bom of me, e.Tcept through 
Sion? How should he, m whom all fixed and moveabK 
thmgs are contained, be conceived m the womb and 
ofa mortal being? Hare compassion, therefore indeed vJ 
supreme lord and, m thy descended portions protect the 
universe. Thou art no son of mine. This whole 
from Brahma to a tree, thou art. ^Vhereforedosl thou who 
art one with the Supreme, b^ode us? Blinded by delu 
ston, I thonght thee mj son and for thee, who art beyond 
all fear 1 dreaded the anger of Kamsa , and, therefore did 
J t^e thee m my turn, to Gokula, where thou hast grown 
up But I no 100261:* claim thee as mme own Thou, 
Vishnu — the sovereign lord of all, whose actions Rudra, 
Maruts the Aswins, Jndra, and the gods cannot equ^l 
although they behold them , thou who hast come amongst 
us, for the benefit of the world —art recognised , and delu 
sion IS no more.” 

■\\ e shall furnish but one other speamea — 

Anecdota cf Khandtlja and Kestl/riaja 

Maitre> a, addressing Paiasara says " Reverend teacher, 

I am desirous of being inlbnned what is meant by the term 
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0 ^(j) ly understanding which I nuj bcliolci 
Supreme lUing the uj holder of the unn erse. 
rarxvira, in replj, sajs that he will rtpcat the cxphna 
ton formed) gnen by Kcstdhwaja to the magnanimous 
K.handil)a, also called JanaLa. 

"hereupon Mailrc)n replies “Tell me, first Brahman 
^ho Kandikj-a was and who K.rsidhva)t and how n hajv 
pened that a coniersalion relating to the I nctice of ^ oga 
occurred between them" 

Thereupon follows Parasaras nvrative 
There was JanaVa, rumed Dharmadhwaja who had two 
sons, Mitadhwnji and Kntadhwaja, and the htter was a 
king e\cr intent upon existent supreme spirit hts son was 
the celebrated kesidhwajx The son of ^tltadh«aJa was 
Janaka called Khindtk)-x Khandil)^ was diligent in the 
wa) of works and was renowned on earth for religious 
ntes Kcsidhwija on the other hand was endowed with 
spiritual knowledge These two were engaged in hostilities, 
and Khandik)a was dnicn from Ins pnncipality b> Kesidh 
waja. h spelled from hts dominions he wandered with a 
few followers his { nest, and his counsellors amidst woods 
and mountains, where, destitute of true wisdom he per 
formed man) saenfices expecting ihereb) to obtain dmne 
tniih and to escape from death b) ignorance 
Once wide the best of those who are skilled in devo- 
tion (kesidhwaja) was engaged m devout exercises a fierce 
tiger slew his milch<ow m iht lonely forest 1\ hen the 
l^ja heard that the cow had been killed he asked the 
mmistenng pnests what form of |cnance would expiate the 
enme. Tl c) replied that the) did not know and referred 
him to kaseru Kastni when the Raja consulted him told 
himUiathe too knew not but that Sunaka would be able to 
tell him Accordingly the Raja went to Sunaka but he 
replied I am as unable great king to answer ) our ques 
tion as kaseru has been , and there is no one now, ui>on 
earth who can give )ou theinfonnation except )our enemv 
khandikyw, whom you have conquered ^ 

Upon receiving this answer, Kesidhwaja said “I will 
go then and pay a t .sit to ray foe If he Idl me no 
matter for then I shall obtain the reward that 
betog lolled m a holy canse If (on the eoatSJ)!"®^’ 
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me what penance to pcribnn then niy sacnfce will he «c 
impaired m cflicac) 

Accord ngly he ascended his car having clothed h mself 
in the deer shin of the rel gious student and went to the 
forest where the wise Khand Lya res ded- ^Vhen Khan 
dikya beheld him approach his eies reddened «ath rage 
and he took up h s bow and said to him You have 
armed ) 0 ursclf with the deer skin to accomplish ro) destnic 
lion imaginmg that m such an alt re jou will be safe 
from me. But fool the deer upon whose backs this skia 
IS seen are slam by you and me with sharp arrows. 
will I slay you jou shall not go free whilst I am 1 nsg 
"kou are an unpnnapled felon \ ho have robbed me of mf 
k ngdoro and are deserving of death 

To this Kesidhi-aja answered I have come hither 
Khand Itja, to ask >ou to solve my doubts and not * t» 
anyhostle uitenton Layasde therefore both your arrow 
and) our anger 

Thus spoken to Khaodrkya ret red awhile mth ha 
counsellors and h s pnest, and consulted them what courte 
he should pursue They strongly urged h m to slay Ke* dh 
waja while he was in h s power s nc» by h s death he would 
aga n become the monarch of the \ hole world 

Khand k)a repi ed to them — It is no doubt, true taati 
by such an act, I should become the monarch of the whole 
earth He however would thereby conquer the vorld tt* 
come wh Isi the earth would be m ne. Now if I do not 
kill h m I shall subdue the next world and leave h m th s 
earth It seems to me that ih s world is not of more salue 
than the neat for the subjugation of the next world endures 
for ever the conquest over th s is but for a bnef season 
I will therefore not kill him but tell him what he wishes 
to know” 

Accord ngly Kes dbwaja proceeds to describe the benefits 
h ch result from the \oga or contemplat ve devouon 

The sage or Yogm when first apply ng h roself to con 
lemplat ve devotion is called the novice or pmet t oner 
(Yoga yuj) when he has atta ned spintual un on he is 
termed the adept orhewhosemed tations are accomplished- 
Should the thoughts of the former be unvitiated by an) 
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obslructing imperfection he will obtain freedom after prac 
tising devotion through several lives The latter speed ly 
obtains liberation m that existence in which he reaches 
1 erfection all his acts being consumed bj the fire of con 
lemplative devotion. The sage who would bni^ his mind 
into a fit state for the performance of devout contemplation 
must be devoid of desire and observe invariably continence, 
compassion truth honesty and disinterestedness he must 
fix his mind intently on the supreme Brahma practising 
holy study purification contentment penance and self 
control These virtues respectively termed the five acts of 
restraint (Yatna) and five of obligation (Nijama) bestow 
excellent rewards when practised for the sake of reward and 
eternal liberal on when they are not prompted by desire of 
transient benefits Endowed with these merits the sage 
selfresiraioed should sit m one of the modes termed 
Bhadrasana ^ and engage m contemplation 

Bnoging his vital airs called Prana under subjection by 
frequent repetition is thence called a Pianayaroa, which is 
as It were a seed with a seed In ih s the breath of expi 
ration and that of inspiration are alternately obstructed con 
stituting the act tw ofold and the suppression of both modes 
of breath ng produces a third 1 he exercise of the Yogm 
whilst endeavouring to bring brfore his thoughts the gross 
form of the Eternal is denominated Alambana.* He is 
then to perform the Pratyahara wh ch consists in restra n 
mg his organs of sense from susccpl biliiy to outward im 
pressions and direct ng them entuely to mental percept ons 
By these means the entire s bjugat on of the unsteady 
senses is effected and if they are not controlled the sage 
will not accomplish his devotions When by the Pranayatna 
the vital airs are restra ned and the senses are subjugated 
by the Pratyahara then indeed the sage v ill be able to 
keep his m nd steady in its perfect asylum 

The sage now plunges into transcendental sm which would 
be barely intell gible and certainly uninteresting to the 

I The t oga ph losophy presenbes abgul e ghly fonr postnres The 
one to which alius on s made ta ibe text constsl^ of s tngw hjonr 
legs crossed underneath you, and laying hold of your feet, on each s de 
w h your hands 

V That 15 ibeslentTepeutJCTiofiw^er 
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reader, and wc shall therefore decline to hi™ cot 

eluding our extract with the description of ^ ishnu wti 
Kesidhn aja furnishes to his inquiring guest 
Think of him as having a pleased and lovelj 
with ejes like the leaf of the lotus marble 
broad and brilliant forehead, ears of equdsue . 

of which are decorated with splendid pendants, ap^ 
neck, and a broad breast, on nhich shin« 
mark . a belly falling in graceful folds with a deei^s^^f 
natel eight long arras or else four, and firm and 
kmt thighs and legs inth well formed feet and to» ^ 
him, wuh well-governed thoughts contemplate as lo^ ^ 
he can persevere in unremitnng attention Han as 
a jellow robe wearing a rich d adem on his bead a 
liant armlets and bracelets on his arms and , Js 

hands the bow the shell the mace the sword, the discus 



CHAPTER VI 

IN ClIINA —CONFVCIAMSM TAOUfSM AND 
BUDDHISM 

T^HE creeds in vogue amongst the Chinese may be re 
* gaided as three — Ccn/uaamtm the religion of the 
Slate, Taoutsm the religion of the philosophers and Bud 
dhwt the rebgion of the people 
It has been justly said that a religion which like Corfu 
cianism has exercised for twenty four centuries a potent 
influence over the Chinese mind though owing its name 
and ongin to a simple atizeti must possess in it something 
well worthy of consideration There must be m it a spell 
which strongly attracts the popular sympathies Th s 
speB IS said to be though possibly we ought to search 
deeper and farther for it the purely practical character of 
Its tenets and the harmony which exists between those 
tenets and the patnarchal character of the government and 
the mstUutions of the country And m fact it is not so 
much a rel gion as an eth cal system — something such as 
Chnst anity would be if we took out of it Jesus Christ 
Or we may d stinguish it as a system of ceremonies on a 
moral basts and as such admirably adapted to the tastes 
and needs of so ceremonial loving a people as the Chinese 
To this day the Ly pou watch with jealous vigilance the 
ma nienance of all the old traditional rites and rigidly en 
force the observance of the trad t onal details m the con 
siruction of the temples. Moreover such particulars as the 
sue kinds of sceptres the five kinds of mats and the five 
kinds of stools are strictly insisted upon , and it is known that 
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the innumerable presented sacnfices oficred to the rariou 
gods of the heaven and the earth, to a man’s forefiihers 
to the hills and the n\-ers, the sea and the central mount 
the god of the south pole and the god of thunder, are thi 
same nOiv as they bate been for upwards of s,ooo years. 

The founder of Cotifucianism, Kongfoo-tse, or Confucius 
(as the Jesuits latinised the name ) was bom about 550 
mthe state Loo, within the district now called Keo-fou Hien 
Ijing to the eastward of the great Imperul canal, in the 
province of Shang tung 

Tradition asserts that his father was a descendant of the 
imperial family of Hoang ly, of the d>'nasty of Chang 
(2 000 B c), and the chief minister of his native kingdom 
At an early age, as is common vnth roost who are destined 
to rise to greatness Confucius gav e indisputable proof of 
no ordinay mental capacity, and these budding ponem 
were carefully developed by the training and tuition ot 
the ablest masters He was still joung when be made 
himself aeguamted with the literature of the period and 
especially with the canonical and classical books attn 
buted to the ancient Icgislaton Yam Chun, and others 
His amiability of temper is warmly commended and no' 
shadow of reproach rests upon hts moral character, except 
in so far as he exposed himself to censure by divorcing his 
Wife after she had home him a son in order, it is sam 

that he might devote himself the more absolutely to his 
studies. It IS some excuse for him that, at this tune he 
was only twenty In the same jear he was appointed 
“ superintendent of cattle " — not exactly the ideal office 
for a philosophical student. However his assiduity and 
fidelity soon secured the approbation of his superiors , he 
was promoted to a more inSuential position, and there 
seemed every probability of hu. attaining to the highest 
rank, when a sudden revolution in the state for a time 
obscured his prospects 

The next eight years of his life he spent m travel 
assuming the role of a religious reformer and everywhere 
gathering round him a crowd of ardent disaples whom he 
instructed m the rules and pnnaples of his ethical system. 

It IS said that they numbered as many as 3 000, of whom 
sevent) two were speaally distinguished by their devotion 
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to their mister and their rigid observance of his tenets 
Returning to Loo when he tras about fort) three years old, 
he was again called to the service of the state and from 
grade to grade rose to the post of Prime Minister or 
governor of the people Invested with plenary power, 
he proceeded with the ardour of an enthusiast to realise 
h s ideas and rapidl) brought about a vast improvement in 
both the moral and phys cal condition of the country The 
poor were the particular objects of his care he provided 
them with pleniiCul supplies of cheap and good food and 
released them from the thraldom in which the nobles had 
held them His energy and wisdom extended to every 
department of the state and with extraord nary fertility of 
resource he in tiated measures for the extension of com 
merce the improvement of the bridges and hghwajs the 
impartial adrainistrat on of justice and the extirpation of 
the robber bands wh ch infested the mountains But th? 
ne ghbounng sovereigns regarded w th alarm the progress 
of h s bold reforms No doubt they talked about commu 
n 6t c and socialisuc doctnoes and il e advanc ng flood of 
democrac) as t mid people do m our own day At all 
events they contnved to put such a pressure upon the Ring 
of Loo that he \as compelled to part with h s peat m nister 
vho fled from h s enem es north ard and found refuge in 
the kingdom of Ts on the Gulf of Petchal Foriielve 
or as some saj fourteen years he wandered from place to 
place adding to the number of his proselytes unt 1 spent 
iviih fatigue and bowed dovn w ih years he retired with a 
few favounte d sc pies toaqu et valley m h s nat ve land and 
devoted the rema nder of his 1 fe to the task of rev is ng and 
improv ng the famous WTit ngs wh ch for so many centuries 
have been consecrated by the devout acceptance of the Chi 
nese He d ed at the age of seventy three in 477 rc > on 
the eighteenth day of the second moon after a seven days 
illness Like many other great reformers, though but in 
d iTerently treated in h s 1 fet roc he became after death the 
object of un versil admiration and to this day the Ch nese 
pay homage to the memory of the Great Master the 
Cl ef Doctor "the M ise king of Literature the Saint 
the Instructor of Emperors and K ngs His descend 
‘ Others ^vyia 479 *.a at the ageoT seventy 
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ants have been loaded with honours and pnvilegcs, 
now constitute the only hereditary nobd ty in the Chwfis 
empire Like the pnnccs of the blood they are oefflp 
from taxation- And in ever> aiy of the first second, ard 
third rank, stands at least one temple ded cated to Con 
fucius where the emperor hunself and the mandarirs are 
bound to worsh p with ofienngs of wine, fruit, and 
—with burning of fragrant gums frankincense and tapers 
of sandal wood — and with singing of appropriate 
The e ghtetnth day of the second moon is kept sacred b'" 
the Chinese as the anniversary of his death 

A\e hare already sud that the system of Confuaeswas 
clh cal rather than rel^ous. It u absolutely tet noo 
anj theological strain, and indeed, makes no mentioti ct 
a Creator How should I know God " be would say 
when as } et I know not mao His sjstero was esseu- 
tially conservatire he aimed at the correction of new vie» 
which had crqit into the body politic by endeavounng 
restore the old customs of the eouoijy and hence the h g" 
farour in wh ch his sj-stem has ever been held by the 
and magnates of the empire. It inculcated the most 
feet subordination the most servile obed ence and tne 
most scrupulous adherence to ancient usage, eveij social, 
civil and pol t cal dutj is set forth m it with the grebes 
precision but inasmuch as all the parts of the great roach ne 
of empne are not absolutely deprived of volit on a rebev 
1 ous cog wheel or ms goificant pm on will sometimes disar 
range and impede the entire macbmery ” 

Confuaos held that the umverse had been generated by 
the union of two material pnnaples, — a heavenly and an 
earthly Yang and ka. He represents man as having fall^ 
by his own act from his ong punty and happ ness, and 
asserts ih_t by bis own act be can recover that cond non 
For this purpose he most lead a life of obed ence to the 
law and he must not do unto others that which he would 
not have others do unto h m. He made the supremac) of 
parental authonty the has s of his pol tical teaching and 
strongly advocated that the sons submsson to the father 
must be as complete as that of the servant to the master of 
the master to the magistrate of the magistrate to the crown 
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and of the crown to the law Of course thjs impl ed that 
the recipiocT.! obhgauons must be observed This ngid 
appl cat on of the family ideal to the administration of the 
govemiaent and the consequent creation of a pure despot 
ism has been the cause of all that is most perplexing to 
Europeans in the Chinese cnnhsation and expla ns why it 
has never advanced beyond the standard or mark to which 
It had attained in the era of Confuaus 
The Confucian doctnnes are set forth in Gze Clou ‘ The 
Tout Boohs and Kin^ The Five Canonical Works of 
which the following panicnlors may interest the reader 

Tit Tileo or* Grtat Study 
The Ta heo or School of Adults has been translated 
by Dr Marshman in the Clavis Smica It is a treatise 
in ^vo chapters on pol tics and morals rising gradually 
from the government of oneself to the government of a 
family, thence to the government of a provmce and finally 
to the control of the affars of an empire Its leading 
prmciple is self improvement self-culture In one of ihe 
sections an eulog urn is bestowed upon the beauty of virtue 
as a means of self enjoyment And the book closes > ith a 
fine exhortation to be just and truthful and honest to 
those whom fortune places at the head of the state 

Tie ChungYuns or TJe Intanable tn the Mean 
Also translated as the Safe M ddle Course and the 
Infallible Medium describes the golden mean the due 
med um by which a man should regulate his conduct He 
IS not to be 1 fted up by prospenty nor cast down by ad 
vcTsit) Throv gh th rty three sections m language some* 
times clear and strenuous sometimes obscure the subject is 
1 ursued and the > hole duty of man inculcated Here is 
a passage descivb ng a kingly man which may be compared 
wth one in Seneca • — 

It IS only the man supremely holy who by the faculty 
of knowing thoroughly and comprehending perfectly tl e 
primitive laws of linng beings is worthy of possessing su 
preme authority and governing men who by possess ng a 
soul grand frm constant, and rapcnurbable »s capable of 
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justice and equi^ rag^f who by his Eiailty 
being aln-ays honest. Simple, upright, grave, and just, is 
to attract respect and veneration, who b} his fccultj o 
being clothed with the onuinents of the mind, a°“ ^ 
talents procured by assiduous study, and by the enlightw 
ment that spnngs from an exact iniestigation of the oof 
hidden things and the most subtle principles can 
accuracy discern the true from the faJsev 
from the eviL” 

The -Lun Yu, er Phtlosophteal Cott-ersahen ” 

This IS the Chinese Pluido and contains a record j|’ 
conversations held between Confucius and his disapjfi* 
the author lacked the eloquence and imagination of 
It IS interesting hoirever from its anecdotes of 
Teacher In introducing his guests, it seems that be *cp 
hts arms extended, Ide the wings of a bird , tbat 
ate meat which had not been cut m a straight line, that tie 
never used his fingers to point to anything, and that j 
would not occupy the mat spread for him as a seat imlesy 
was regularly placed. 

TlieMengtse ar "Jfertaui,^ 

Is a Commentary upon Confuaus wnlten about a 
tury after his death by hts disaple 'Meng ue The subjeen 
treated in it are of vanous nature In one part the 
of individual life and of domestic relations are discussed , 
in another, the order of aflaus Here are investigated th« 
duties of supenors, from the sovereign to the lowest magia^ 
trate, for the attamment of good government There are 
expounded the labours of siodents, peasant^ tradt-rs, artt 
sans, while, m the couise of the work, the laws of the 
physical world, of the heavens and the earth, the mocB- 
tains and nvos, of birds, fishes quadrupeds, insects plants 
and trees, are occasionally descnbed. The great number 
of affaire which Menatis managed, m the course of his lifej 
m his intercouree with men his occasional conversationsl 
with people of rank, his jnstmctions to his pupils bis «-■ 
positions of books anoent and modem — all these details 
are incorporated in this publication. It is a cobecuon of 
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histoncal facts and of the words of ancient ages, put to 
gether for the instruction of mankind 
Mencius died when he was eighty four years of age , his 
memory IS revered by the Chinese next to that of Confucius 
and h s descendants are treated with a distinction inferior 
only to that which is accorded to those of Confucius 
or Tlie Fne Canonical Works 
These which were either wntten or compiled by Confu 
cms are the most venerable existing monuments of Chinese 
1 terature and embody the fundamental principles of the 
carhest creeds and customs of China. 

The first is the Y King or Sacred Book of Changes 
ivhidi may be termed a Chinese Cydopadia and contains 
a great variety of subjects morals physics and metaphysics 
It IS founded on the combinations of sixty four lines — 
some entire and some broken —and called Kona the dis 
covery of which has been attributed to Fo-hi the trad tional 
founder of Chinese civ I sation He found them it is said 
on the shell of a tonose and asserted that they were 
capable of explaining all things It does not seem easy 
however to explain them and the commeotar es upon them 
are more numerous than even the commentaries upon 
Shakespeare The Imperial Library at Pekmg contains no 
fewer than J450 

Second in order comes the Shu King or Book of His 
tory which despite its imperfect and fragmentary condi 
tion IS full of interest It contains a concise narrative of 
Early Chinese history do m to the eighth century before 
our era including the speeches addressed by several em 
perors to their high officers and numerous valuable docu 
ments of great antiquity Reference is made m its pages 
to a great deluge wh ch some suppose to be the Flood re 
corded in the book of Genesis bnt others with more pro 
bab lity identify with one of the early and extensive mun 
dations of the Hoang Ho 

The third is the Sht Ktrg or Book of Sacred Songs a 
collection of 311 poems ancent national and offiaal the 
best of whch every welleducated Ch namon commits to 
memory They range from the e ghteenth to the third cen 
tury before our era and are divided into four parts first, 
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the Ku fun", or songs of “ the manners of different states j 
second and third, songs for state occasions, and fourth, 
Soong, a colleaion of eulogies on the various emperors w 
the Chow d)Tiasty This book is desenbed as replete vnlh 
vet) interesting and probably authentic information on the 
ancient manners of China, and is frequently quoted by both 

Confucius and Mencius, and by them recommended to the 
study of their disaples 

Fourth comes the Zr King, or Book of Rites and Cere- 
monies,” in which we find a mass of fragments dating fro® 
the time of Confuaus downwards, and throwing a vu'o 
light on the permanent charactenstics of the Chinese cni 
lisation, and on the causes which made it what it is m S" 
Its iron immutability The ceremonial usages of China, 
prescribed in this ritual, number about 3000 , and one 0 
the SIX tnbunals, the L) pou, is specially charged with their 
custod) and interpretation. . 

Fifth and last is the Chun ttten, or Tthunfstou, or 
of Spring and Autumn,” so- called from the seasons in v^iw 
It was respectively begun and ended by Confucius xicre 
the Great Teacher has simply wniten down the ^lier his 
tory of his native land of 1^, with the view of recalh^ 
the princes of his age to a conservative spmt of reference 
for the customs of the past by indicating the misfortune 
that took place after they fell into neglect 

Strictly speaking Coofucianisni has no pnests, no distinct 
sacerdotal order, the emperor himself is the patriarch orheac, 
and every magistrate, within the sphere of his jurisdiction 
IS a religious official or hierophant “ Generally, all ]it«ai) 
persons, and those who propose to become such m attaching 
themselves to it do not necessarily renounce practices bor 
rowed from other religions But,ia fact, faith does not seem 
to have anythmg to do with the matter, and habit alone 
induces them to conform to ceremonies which the) them 
selves turn into ndicule — such as divinations horoscopes 
and calculating lucky and unlucky days, all of which super 
sUtions are m great vogue throughout the empire.” 

China possesses an enormous number of pagodas, or idol 
temples, Peking boasts of ro,ooo, ever) village has sev er^ 
and they are distributed all along the roads and all over tre 
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M*. Some'ate temsiVaWe to their stfcnaMi buUto 
miotity do not dilTet in appeaim^M veiy shghdy, tom 
oAet biUdings. Oftea they are no&i^ more than smaU 
chapefe. m which ate niches contaming and vases filted 

with burning perfumes, at the ^es ot ^ ^pet on whtch 
players itavt been printed, these papers oeenbumh 

M a religious rite, by devotees. The worshippers, r£ such 
they may be called, display the utmost uidiffetence ot be- 
havioui m these temples : they enter them to enjoy a test 
or a sleep *, or they walk about with their hats on, whistling, 
smoking, laughing, chattering. Round the sides ate seated 
the vendors cf the aforesrid paper prayers and pastiles ; 
ever and anon they demand attention to their wares by 
striking a gong ; while the people incessantly bum paper 
models of clotWng, shoes, money, junks, and the like, to 
assist their deceas^ friends on thmr long journey. Tot 
though the Chbese have no distinct recognition o{ a future 
stale, the worship of the dead is a prominent element of 
their religioa Noble and peasant alike bnog offerings, o? 
send them by prosy, and kneel before the shades of their 
. McCTlofs 1 this duty at least is always remembered, what* 
krer other maybe forgotten. 

The following may be given as an example of the prayers 
used upon such occasions t— 

“ I, Lea K.wang, second son of the third generation, pre- 
sume to come before the grave of my ancestors. Revolving 
years have brought a^m the season of Spring i I sweep 
>0UT tomb with reverence, and, prostrate, beg yon to be 
^tiaUy present, and grjmt that you* posterity may be 
u^sitiom, At this season I desire to recompense the root 
ct my existence, and leveently, therefore, before your holy 
spmt pestnt the five-fold ofienng of pork, fowl, duck, goose, 
MU fish •, with five fruits and the dunk samsfiu ;i trxsz%w% 
mat you vrvll condescend to inspect them. This announce- 
ment IS ptesmed on hi^" 

Such offerings as are not accepted by the priests are 
genetahy taken home a^n to fotmsh full the worshipper’s 
own table. 

The Ritual State Worship, which concerns the Empeiot 

* Au«!iigS5^Vtaoiwt»qaicir,Aul.Ule"lftom wine. 
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the Ku fung or songs of "the manners of diffcrefif 
second and thtril, songs for state occasions, wo 
Soong \ collection of eulogies on the various emf^*^ 
the Chow d>nast) This is described as rep'f^c 
very interesting and probably authentic information oa 
anaent manners of China, and is frciiucntly quoted b) »» 
Confuaus and Mencius, and by them recommended w 
stud) of their disaples - 

Fourth comes the Lt htftg or “ Foot of Rite* wd t 
monies ’ in which we fnd a mass of fragments dating i 
tie time of Confucius downwards and throwing i ' 
light on the permanent characteristics of the Chinese 
Iisation, and on the causes which made it what it w i 
Its iron immutability fhe ceremonul usages of .j- 
yircscnbed in this ritual number about 3000 and 
the six tribunals the I y pou, » speaall) charged witn tr 
custody and interpretation. .lUflok 

Fifth and last is the Ckun Inen or Tchuntstw or 
of Spring and Autumn so called from the seasons in » 

It was respectively begun and ended by Confucius. * 
the Great Teacher has simply written down the ^ 

tory of his native land of L<X), with the view of 
thepnncesof lus age to a conservative spint of „ 

for the customs of the pist by md eating the misfortu 
that took place after they fell into neglect 

Strictly speaking Confuaanism has no pnests no d stmrt 
sacerdotal order the emperor himself 1$ the painirch or heaOt 
and every magistrate within the sphere of his jurisdiction 
IS a religious official or hierophant ‘ Genenlly, all literuiy 
persons and thosewbo propose to become such m attaching 
themselves to it do not necessarily renounce practices bor 
row ed from other rel gions But in fact, faith does not seem 
to have anythuig to do with the matter , and habit alone 
induces them to conform to ceremonies which they then 
selves turn into ndicule — such as divinations horoscope® 
and calculating luck) and unlucky days all of which super 
stitions are tn great 1 ogue tbrou^out the empire. 

China possesses an enormous number of pagodas or idol 
temples, Peking boasts of 10 000 eveiy village has several 
and they are disuibnted all akmg the roads and all over the 
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fields Some are remarkable for their splendour , but the 
majonty do not differ in appearance, or very slightly, from 
other buildings Often they are nothing more than small 
chapels, m which are niches containing idols and vases filled 
With burning perfumes, or the ashes of gilt paper on which 
prayers have been printed, these papers having been burnt, 
as a religious me, by devotees The worshippers, if such 
they may be called dispUy the utmost indifference of be 
haviour in these temples they enter them to enjoy a rest 
Or a sleep , or they walk about with their hats on, whistling, 
smoking laughing, chattenug Round the sides are seated 
the vendors of the aforesaid gilt paper prayers and pastiles , 
ever and anon they demand attention to their wares by 
stntang a gong , while the people incessantly bum paper 
models of clothing, shoes money, junks, and the like, to 
assist their deceased friends on their long journey For 
though the Chinese have no distinct recognition of a future 
state, the worship of the dead is a prominent element of 
their religion Noble and peasant alike bnng offenngs, or 
send them bv proicy, and kneel before the shades of then 
aocestors tins duty at least is always remembered, what 
<\er other may be forgotten 

The following may be given as an example of the prayers 
used upon sudi occasions — 

“ I, Lea Kwang second son of the third generation, pre- 
sume to come before the grave of my ancestors Revolving 
years have brought again the season of Spring I sweep 
your tomb with reverence and prostrate beg you to be 
spintuallj present, ond grant that your posterity may be 
iWuslrious At this season 1 deswe to recompense the root 
of roy existence and reverently therefore before jour holy 
spirit present the five fold offcnngof pork, fowl duck, goose, 
and fish , with five fruits and the dnnk tamshu i entreating 
that you will condescend to inspect them This announce 
ment is presented on high 

Such oflennga as are not accepted by the pnests are 
genecallj taken home again to furnish full the worshipper’s 
own table. 

The Ritual State Worship, which concerns the Emperor 

* A sirorg spir luoits bqogr distilled from wine. 
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and his court, but affects not the great bod) of the 
we must glance at very bneflj It mny be defined w 
ceremonial of a philosophical pmlheism, unconnected wi a 
am theological doctnne. Three classes of natural object 
are distinguished, to which the •' Great," the “ Mediant, 
and the “ Lesser’ Saenfices arc offered. 'Hie fit^^ 
the Tasxf, includes the Heaven and the Earth, and alon, 
VTith and equal to these, the great Temple of 
cestors Among the Chun^tze, or “ Medium Samfic^^ 
arc the Genii, the Great Light and the Evening Light (tti^ 
IS, the Sun and the Moon), the Gods of Land and Grai' ^ 
the God of Letters, and the Inventors of Agriculture, 
factures, and the Useful Arts. To the “ Lesser Samnee^ 
or Staouize, belong the bounder of the Art of Healing 
well as the spmts of statesmen, scholars, and ,i 

eminent virtue. They are offered also to various natw 
phenomeiu, such as the clouds, the ram, 
thunder The God of Mar, and Lung Wang, the 
king, who represents the nvers and streams, ha^« 
worshippers , nor is Tien How, the Queen of 
gotten. There are, besides, a host of household ^ 
like the Lares and Penates of the ancients, 
piuated by domestic sacrifices at the new yp*’! _j 

are supposed to pay a bnef visit to the 
report, as it were, the doings and misdoings of the ram 
over which they preside fnr 

'I^echiefsacnfiaalseasonsarethese thewintcrsmst*^ 
all offered to heaven, the summer season for all _ 

earth The others have their appointed dates. 
the course of the year, numerous festivals of 
religious character are held First among them is the 
penal Ploughing of the Sacred Field, which P 

towards the end of March The Emperor, attended by ^ 
of the pnnees of the blood and his chief ministers, t 
proceeds to a field on one side of the central gj, 
Peking, where ficung preparations have, of course, be 
made After certain sacniices, consisting chiefly o* 
preserved from the produce of the same field, the 
t^es the plough, and dnves a few furrows. HisesamP' 

IS followed by the pnnees and mmisters in succession 
red tablet indicating the space allotted to eadi distinguis 
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and h« court, but a/Tects not the >!Tcat body of the j>cwj»c, 
wc muit fclancc at very briefly It maybe dr’fincd m ibe 

ceremoniil of a pbilo^phical panthei'tn, unconnected with 
any theological rloclnne Three clashes of natural objects 
are distinguished, to which the " Great," the “ Medit-m," 
and the " Lesser" Sacrifices arc offered The first class, 
the Ta/if, includes the Heaven and the Earth, and along 
with and crjual to these, the great Temple of Imperial An 
ccalors Among the Chung tze, or "Medium Sacnfices'’ 
are the Genu, the Great I ight and the Evening Light (that 
M, the Sun and the Sfoon), the Cods of Land and Grain, 
the God of Jeters, and the Inventors of Agnculttre, Manu- 
factures, and the Useful Arts To the “ I/C«ser ‘•aerified," 
or Seaou at, belong the I oundcr of the Art of Healing, as 
well as the spmts of statesmen, scholars, and jiersons of 
eminent virtue 'They arc offered also to sanous natural 
phenomena, «uch as the clouds, the nun, the wind, the 
thunder The God of War, and 1 ung Wang, the dragon 
king, who rcpreenis the nvers and stream*, have iheif 
worshippers , nor i* fien How, the Queen of H«ven, fot 
eotten There arc, beside*, a host of houscliold dciii«»^ 
like the I^rcs and Tenates of the anoents, rho are pro' 
pitiatcd by domestic aacnficcs at the new >car, when ihej 
arc supjjoscd to pay a brief visit to the Other W'orld, and 
report, a^s it were, the domgi and misdoings of the Crraihcs 
over which they preside 

The chief *acnficiaJ seasonsare these the winter soUtice for 
all offered to heaven, the summer s^son for all ofTcred to 
earth The others liare their af pointed dates. Then in 
the course of the year, numerous festivals of i more or less 
rch, lou* character arc hcM Hrst among them n the Im 
penal Ploughing of the Sacred rieltl, which tak« place 
toward* the end of March The Emperor, attended liy some 
of the pnnees of the blood and his chief minnlcrs, then 
ptoccedi to a field on one side of the ccnlrsJ iireet m 
Peking, where filling f/r^rations have, of cour*e lieen 
made After certain sacrifices, consisting chi*^/ of grain 
fircserved from the jiroduo. of the same field, the Emper^ 
ukes the plouji, and drives a few furrow* Hi* e«mffc 
IS followed by the fnnccs and minittcrs in succession a 
red tablet indicating the space allotted to each di»tingui*hcd 
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amateur The five sorts of gram are then so vn , and 
when the Fmperor has seen the otk completed by the 
attendant husbandmen the feW ts comm tted to the charge 
of an officer whose business it is to collect and store the 
produce with a view to future sacnfices to the Gods of the 
Harvest 

Of the Shoe iung or Feast of Lanterns every traveller 
has spoken There are also the Too-ie tan or buthdays of 
the familiar gods of the city the Tstng nttgisee or Feast 
of Tombs the festivals of all and sundry deities and the 
birthdays of the livmg Emperor and Empress as well as the 
anniversaries of the deathsof theirpredecessors which how 
ever are observed only by the mandarins. So numerous 
are the festivals that were they celebrated everywhere by 
everybody there would be neither time not hands for 
the works of agnculture or commerce trade saence or 
the arts 

We pass on to a brief account of 
TAOUISSf 

The founder of Taouism the doctnne of Tao or Reason 
was a celebrated plidosopher named Lao-tsze who was 
bom in the third year of the Emperor Ting wang of the 
Chow dynasty (b.c. 604) m the state of Tseu now known as 
Hoo-pih ai d Hoo nan He preceded Confucius by half a 
century His fam ly name was Le or Plum and his youth 
ful name Urh or Ear in allusion to the e.xceptional s ze 
of h s auncular appendages." The events of his career 
are so obscured in an atmosphere of legend and fable 
created by adm nng d sciples that it is diff cult to get at 
any authentic part culars but he seems to lave been an 
ass duous student and the historian or chronologist of a 
k ng of the Cho v dynasty Vis ting about b c. 600 the 
western parts of China he gained there a knowledge of 
the system of Fo or Buddha and soon afterwards began 
to develope h s own rel gioos teaching So great was his 
Confiiaus went to see him but the interview 
■as hardly of the character that m ght have been expected 
K 
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when twj religious philosophers met Laotsze reproached 
the joungcr sage with pndc and ostentation and tunity, 
affirming that philosophers losol retirement and scclasion, 
and made no boast of \iitue and knowledge. It speaks 
well for the good nature of Confucius tliat he replied to this 
tirade b) highly commending Lao-tszc to his followers, and 
describing him as a dngon soanng to the clouds of Heat en, 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable 

Lao-tszc inquired of Confuaus if he had discorcrcd the 
Taou, the ‘‘path or “reason" by which Heaven acts, and 
was informed that the philosopher had searched for it un 
successfully Lao-tszc replied that the wealth) dismissed 
their fnends with presents, and sa^es theirs mth good 
counsel , and that for himseU^ he humbly claimed to bv 
thought a sage — an indirect way of advising Confuaus to 
continue his quest of llic Taou Retiring to Han kwan 
he wTOtc there his Taau /{/t-itni;’, or Book of Reason and 
Virtue. He died, or as hi$ followers say, ascended to 
Heaven on a black, buflalo, in the twenty first ) ear of the 
reign of Kingwang of the Chow or Cheu dynasty, or 
having attamed the age of 119 years.* 

The conlra-st between the system of Lao-uze and that 9V 
Confuaus may be indicated in a word the former was 
ipeculattte, the latter /•raetual and it is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the latter addressing itself to man s actual neces- 
sities and daily duties prevailed over the former But m 
an abstract sense Laos, as originally defined by himself, 
was the purer and more elevated, for it aimed at securing 
the immortality of man through the contemplation of God, 
the subjugation of the passions and the absolute tranquilli^ 
of the souL He taught that Silence and the k oid generated 
the Taou, the Ixjgos" or reason by which movement was 

* In Rashidudiiin s History of Cathay” we resul In llie rajf* 

Dm kVftitg, the lucntieth K ng of the elerenlh iljmsatj- 7<r Ska S 
Xofl was bom Thispcr-on is stated to haie been accoanfed a 

H het by the people of Xhtta ]>t> Cuhers came was Han, I be 
mtm (Boddhaj he js w«d to have been coneaml by hg^U 
is related that his mother bore bun in her womb no Ies» a penod ihuj 
eighty ye=W5. The pet^Ie who emb-aced bis doctnne were 

Skan tKan or.J/«*lfi»” The t lie used hy RishidodJui 
‘ the Great Suprcmekenerable Kuler ” 
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produced and that all beinp contaming in themselves the 
duality of male and female sprang from them 

Man he said was compo^ of two principles, the ma 
teml and the spiritual from the latter he emanated and 
to It he ought to return by throwing off the fetters and 
snares of the world crushing out the matenal passions the 
desires of the soul, and the pleasures of the body, and aban 
donmg riches honours and the ties ofhfe 
Before lao-tsies time the Chinese seem to havewor 
shipped the Slang te or Supreme Ruler and the Tun or 
Heaven but Lao-tsze preached in their place the Taoti or 
‘ reason of tlie K-Osmos Of a Supreme Creative and 
Eternal Power he had no conception There was as little 
theology m his system as m that of Confucius , but its 
morality was not less admirable it insisted on the practice 
of those virtues which form the moral code of all the higher 
religions —dunty benevolence chastity and the free-wnll 
moral agency and lespons bility of man But there ivas 
an obscurity about Lao-tsres teaching which enabled his 
followers successfully to pervert it and it gradually assumed 
a form wh ch the Teacher himself would undoubtedly have 
been the first to repud ate The Taossi as they were 
called professed to have discovered the dnnk of immor 
tal ty and practised dmnat on alchemy the invocation of 
spirits and other superstitious rites These follies were 
gravely nd culed by the Joo Keaou or sect of Confucius 
and gradual!) were abandoned by all but the most illi 
terate 

Among the host of deities worshipped by this sect we 
may instance the San Utng or Three Pure Ones the 
three fold ruler of the assembled gods m heaven the sun 
the moon and the stars who del ve« his name and bene 
volent commands to be promulgated amongst mankind that 
all who see and rec te that name may be delivered from all 
evil and obta n infinite happiness It is imposs hie to 
doubt says a vmtei that we see here traces of a Dnane 
revelation corrupted though it has now become China has 
her Tnmt) in laouism as well as m Buddhism as other 
I agan nations have had them m the Orphic mj thology 
"here there were ■■ counsel and I ght and 1 fe •* in the 
t latonic theology which had its good and mind, and the 
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soul of tlie world,' as m ihc Egyptian mysteries there were 
‘On, and Isis, nnd Nalli,’ and in that of To, ‘Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Sema.’" 

I lie Taossi, Tien sze, or “ Celestial Doctors,"— the priests 
of Taouism,— are outwardly distinguished amongst the 
Chinese by the manner m which they dress their liair 
They shave the sides of the head, and coil the remaining 
hair in a tuft on the crown Moreover, they near slate 
coloured robts. Fliere are two orders , one, the keepers 
of the temples, vowed to celibai^, tlic others, who are 
free to marrj , live in iheir own houses, or wander about 
the country selling charms and medical nostrums la the 
feist of one of their deities, the “ High I mperor of all the 
Sombre Heavens,’ they assemble before his tempfe. and 
having kindled a huge lire, about fifteen or twenty feet m 
diameter, go over u barefoot, carrying the gods in their 
arms "They firmly assert,' says Williams, "that if they 
possess a sincere mind they wdl not be injured by the fire, 
but both pnesis and people get roiserabl) burnt on these 
occasions ' Escayiic de Lautuie says that they leap, dan«, 
and wlurl round the fire, striking at the devils mth a straight 
Roman like sword, and sometimes wounding themselves as 
the pnests of Baal and Moloch were wont to do 

Some interesting particulars of the Buddhist temples of 
China are supplied by Mr Tortune He speaks of the 
temple of Tien tung as a congenes of temples, a collection 
of spaaous structures, which occupy the site of fonner 
buildings AH of these are crowded with idols, or images 
of the favourite gods such as the " Three precious Buddhas, 

“ the Queen of Heaven, represented as sitting on tlie cele- 
brated lotus or nelumbium — "the God of War, and many 
other deified kings and great men of former dzys Many 
of these images are from thirty to forty feet in height, and 
have a striking appearance as (hey stand arranged m the 
spacious lofty halls The pnests themselves reside in a 
range of low buildings, erected at right angles with the dif 
ferent temples and courts (hat divide them Each has a 
little temple under his own roof, a family altar crowded 
with petty images, where he is often 'engaged m pnvate 
devotion 
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Mr Forttine nfter inspecting the vanous temples and the 
belfiy, -fthich contams a noble bionie bell of laige diraen 
sions was conducted to the house of the pnnapal priest, 
Tvhere dinner nas already spread upon the table The 
Buddhist pncsts are not permitted to eat animal food at any 
of their meals The dinner therefore consisted entirely of 
vegetables ser.cdA/<i Chtnotse m numerous small round 
basins the contents of each — so ips excepted — being cut up 
into small square bits to be eaten mth chopsticks The 
Buddhist pr ests contrive to procure a quanttty of vegetables 
of different kinds which by a peculiar mode of prepara 
Uon are tendered very savoury In fact says Mr For 
tune* so nearly do they resemble animal food m taste and 
in appearance that at first wewere deceived imagining that 
the htile bits ue were able to get hold of uith our chop 
sticks were really pieces of foul or beef Such bon ever 
tvas not tl e case as out go<xi host nas consistent on this 
day at least and had nothing but vegetable product ons at 
his table Seieral other pnests sat with us at table and a 
large number of others ofinfenor tank with servants crowded 
around the doors and windows outs de 

During d niier Mr Fortune learned that about a hundred 
priests were connected with the monasterj but that many 
were alraj-s about on missions to aanous parts of the 
countT) A considerable pon on of land n the vicin ty be- 
longed to the temple and suppl ed its revenue large sums 
i ere raised ever) jear from the sale of bamboos which are 
here very excellent and of the hrmcl es of trees and brush 
wood which are made up in bundles for firewood Manj 
Tice and tea farms also belong to the pr ests and are cul 
tivatcd by them In add tion to the sums thus raised a 
cons derable revenue must accrue from tl e contributions of 
the devotees who frequent the temple as well as from the 
alms and donations collected by the mendicant pnests of 
the order who are sent out on be^ing excursions at stated 
periods of die year “Ihere are of course all grades of 
pnests some be ng merely the servants of the others both 
domestic and agricultural 

The temple fonns the centre of a fne landscape It 

* Pobert Fortune 'niiee\ears ttandenngs n the Northern I*ro 
voces of Chna, p 170 etsqrj 
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stands at the head of a fertile \alle}, mth green hiUs all 
around it, this vallej echoes «ith the music of several 
bright mountain streams, and }ields abundant crops of nee 
On the lower slopes of more fertile hills grow masses of 
tea shrubs with dark green leases, lending a fine back 
ground to the picture A long avenue of Chinese pine trees 
leads up to the temple At first it is straight, but near the 
temple it svinds picturesquely round the e^es of the artifi 
aal lakes, to end at a flight of stone steps Behmd and 
on each side, the mountains nse in irr^ular ndges, from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea level , not ban; and deso- 
late like the mountair« of the sonth, but clothed to their 
lops nith a dense tropical looking growth of brushwood 
shrubs and trees. Some of the finest bamboos of China 
fiounsh m the rav-ines, and the sombre-coloured pine attains 
to a large size on the acclivities 
A quaint account of the ongin of the monastery 
given bv one of the head pnests — 

“Man) hundred years ago a pious old man retired fron 
the norld, and came to dwell in these mountains giving 
himself up entirely to the perfonnauce of rebgious duties 
So earnest was he in his devotions that he neglected every 
tiling relating to his temporal wants, even to hi» daily food. 
Providence, however would not suffer so good a man to 
starve Some boj-s were sent m a miraculous manner who 
daily suppbed him niih food In the course of time the 
feme of the sage extended all over the adjacent country 
and disaples flocked to him from all quarters A small 
range of temples was built and thus commenced the esten 
sive buildujgs which now bear the name of ‘Tien tung' or 
the ‘Temple of the Heavenly Bojs , Tten sigmfjang heaven, 
and tung a boy At last the old man died but his disaples 
supplied his place. The lame of the temple spread far and 
wide and votanes came from the most distant parts of ih® 
eropue— one of the Chinese kings being amongst Iho 
number — to worship and leavx their ofTenrigs at its altars 
Larger temples were built m front of the original ones and 
these again m their turn gave way to those spaaons buildings 
which form the principal part of the stmclure of the pre- 
sent daj " - 

3itr Fortune remarks that a large number of BuddJust 
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temples are scattered o\er all ihts part of the countrj 
Their architects ha\cshoxvn as keen a s>'TOpiihj wth nature 
as the Cistercian founders in Luropc aln'aj^ build ng them 
in the most lo\el> and picturesque situations amongst the 
green hills and in the shdter of spreading isoods — the 
leafj enclosures that m England indicate the presence of an 
old manor house or ancestral hall Pfo-io or the V> or 
shipping Island as foreigners call it is one of the eastern 
islands m the Chusan Archipelago and seems to be one of 
tl c great Buddhist centres. The pnncipal group of temples 
IS s tualed in a fine romantic glen and from the high ground 
abo\e It seems like a town of considerable size As the 
traveller approaches nearer he finds the aaev of great m 
terest In front extends a large artificial pond filled inth 
the broad green leaves and noble red and white flowers 
of the nelumbium speciosum — a plant m high favour 
with the Chinese Access to the monastery is obtained 
by a aery ornamental bridge thrown across this piece of 
water 

Ti e temples or halls containing the idols arc extremely 
spacious many of the idols are Uiirt) or forty feet high 
gcnerall) made of wood or clay and then nchly gilt. In a 
temple of far less pretentious character than any of the 
others Mr Fortune met with some exquisite bronze statues 
of undoubted value 

Having exammed these temples our traveller made his 
way towards another group of them about t vo miles to the 
eastward and dose on the sea shore. Entenng the courts 
through a kind of triumphal arch which looked out upon 
the sapph re sea he found that these temples were con 
structed on the same plan. 

On the following daj he inspected vanous parts of the 
island In addition to the larger temples just noticed 
about suty or seventy smaller ones are built on all the hill 
sides each conta niog three or four pnests who are all 
under the abbot or superior residmg near one of the large 
temples. Even on the top of the highest hill ” he sajs 

probably i 500 or i 800 feet above the level of the sea, 
we found a temple of considerable size and m excellent 
repair There are wandmg stone steps from the sea beach 
all the way up to this temple and a small restmg place 
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about half way up the hill, where the weaiy devolce'’may 
rest and dnnk of the refreshing stream which flows down 
the sides of the mountain, and in the bttle temple dose at 
hand, which is also crowded mth idols, he can supplicate 
Buddha for strength to enable him to reach the end of hu 
journey We were surprised to find a Buddhist temple m 
such excellent order as the one on the summit of the 
hiU proied to be m. It is a sinking fact, that almost 
all these pbces are crumbling fast into rums. There are 
a few exceptions in cases where they hapjien to get a 
good name amon^t the people from the supposed kind 
ness of the gods, but the great mass are m a state of 
decay" 

The island of Poo-to is nothing but a residence for Bud 
dhist pnests, and no other persons are allowed to bve there 
but their servants and attendants No women are admitted 
as the pnoaples of Buddhism insist upon sacerdotal cell 
baej There are about 2 000 pnests, many of whom are 
constantly absent on begging expeditions for the mamte* 
nance of their rebgion. On certam high daj's, at different 
periods of the j ear many thonsands of both sexe^buj. 
more parucularl) females, visit these temples, clothed 
their gajest attire, to pay their tows and enzage in the 
other practices of heathen worship In the temples or at 
the doorways stand little stalls for the sale of mcense, can 
dies, paper made up to resemble ingots of Sjcee-silver, and 
other holy things which are r^aided as acceptable offer 
mgs to the gods and are either consumed m the temples or 
earned home to bnng it is supposed a blessing upon the 
homes and families of their purchasers The profits of these 
sales go of course to the maintenance of the establish 
ment UTiateser ne may think of the superstitious cha 
racter of Buddhism it is impossible to doubt the sincent) 
of Its disaples when we find them sometimes trarellms 
a distance of several hundred miles to worship in their 
temples. 

‘ I was once staymg " says Fortune,* “in tlie temple oJ 
Tien tung when it was visited for three days by de^■o ees 
from all parts of the country As thej Im^ the road, on 
their way to the temple, clad m the giacefiil and flowing 
• " Three ^ ears Wamfcnngs," p. rS, 
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costumes of the East, the tnmd vas natiirill) led back to 
those da>-s of Scnplutc History uheti Jerusalem n-as m us 
glory, and the Jews the chosen people of Gon came from 
afar to worship in Us temple* 

Mr Gutzlaff, the inisstonar), is of opinion that the pnests 
and dc%olces of Puddhtsm entertain no sincere conviction 
of the truth of their creed. Describing a visit to Poo-to 
hesa}s ‘‘^^cwere present at the vespers of the pnests 
which the) chanted in the Pali language, not unlike the 
Latin service of the Romish Church Thej held rosanes in 
their hands which rested folded upon their I rcasts One 
of them had a small bell by the tinkling of which ihcir 
service was regulated , and they occasionally beat the drum 
and large bell to rouse tiuddhas nltcnlion to their pra)crs. 
The same words vrerc a hundred times repeated None of 
the officiating persons showed any interest in the ceremony 
for some were looking round laughing and joking while 
others muttered their prajers The few people who were 
present, not to attend the worship lui to gaze at us did 
not seem m the least degree, to feel the solemnity of the 
senice Dut to condemn the whole T uddhist sect from 
this sohtar) instance would be as reasonable as to pro- 
nounce all Protesunts insincere because a \\ esl end cpn 
gregation in London ma) have shown signs of fnvolitj and 
indiifkiencc ! Mr Fortune on the contrary dechres that 
he was much impressed by the solcmnil) with which the 
devotional cvcrciscs of the Buddhists were generally con 
ducted I have often walked he says into Chinese 
temples when the pnests were engaged in prayer and 
although there would have been some apology for them 
had their attention been diverted they went on m the 
most solemn manner until the conclusion of the service 
as if no foreigner were present They then came politely 
up to me examining my dress and everything about me 
■with the most earnest cunosity Nor does this apply to 
pnests only the laity and partioilaily the female sex 
seem equally sincere when they engage in their public de 
votions Whether they are what they appear to be or how 
often they are m this p ons frame of m nd are questions 
which I cannot answer Before judging harshly of the 
Chinese let the reader consider what effect would be pro 
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duced upon ihe members of a Christian church by the un- 
expected entrance of a small footed Chinese lady, or a 
Mandarin, with the’ pold button and peacock 
mounted on his hat, and bis Jong tail dangling over his 
shoulders. 1 am far from being an admirer of the Bud- 
dhist priesthood ; they arc gcnei^Iy an imbcdle nee, and 
shamefully ignorant of ea’crjihing but the simple forms of 
tliclr religion, but nevertheless there are many traits in their 
character not unworthy of imiution." 

The 5U{>erslitioiis credulity of the Chinese is demon- 
strated by the nature of their various religious ceremonies. 
In all the southern towns every house has its temple or 
altar, both within and without In the interior the altar 
generally occupies the end of the princijxxl hall or shop, as 
the case may bej is raised a few feet from the ground, and 
adomed witli an efRgj- of the household goi enveloped in 
gaudy tinsel paper. By the way, of what we call “ taste, 
the Chinese do not seem to know even the rudiments; nor 
do they appear to have any feeling for harmony of colour 
or proportion. On the fim day of the Chinese month, and 
other festivals, candles and incense flare and smoke on the 
table in front of it The altar outside the door is like to ta 
snipll furnace, and here the same ceremonies are regularly 
performed. 

The traveller, as he passes in the neighbourhood of small 
villages, or in even more sequestered lo^ities, comes upon 
little Joss-houses or temples, all gbringly decorated in the 
same style with paintings and tiosd paper, and stuck round 
about with bits of candles and slicks of incense. Shops for 
the sale of idols of all kinds and sires, but of unvarying ugli- 
ness, at prices varjang from a few pence to many pounds, 
are found m all the large towns. Some arc evidendy very 
ancient, and have passed through the hands ofalongsuaes- 
sion of propnetore. Itis a <:apital custom — is it not ? — when 
you are tired of your god, because he does not fulfil your 
wishes, to purchase another and a more powerful at a 
slight increase of price 1 A doty who would really gratify 
all our petitions would be worth — so far as this world is 
concerned — a heavy sum ! 

Nothing in China is more remarkable than the periodical 
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ofTcnn^ of a Chinese ftmil) to its gods The lra\ cllcr 
alread) cited wtncsscd such a ceremony in a house at 
Shangliau The pnncipa! hall vas dutj set out at an carl) 
hour m the morning ; a Urge table was placed m the centre , 
and shortl) aftem-ards covered with small dishes filled with 
the vanous articles commonly used as food b) the Chinese 
Ml these were of the very b«t dcscnplion vrhich could be 
procured. After a certain time had elapsed numerous 
candles were lighted, and from the burning incense rose 
columns of fragrant smoke The inmates of the house and 
their fnends were all clothed in their best attire, snd came 
in turn to or bow lowly and repcatedl) in front of 
the table and the altar “The scene,” sajs our authont), 
“ although it was an idolatrous one, seemed to me to have 
something very impressive about vt, and whilst t pitied the 
delusion of our host and his friends, I could not but admire 
their devotion In a short time after this ceremony was 
completed a large quvntit) of tinsel joper, made up m the 
form and shape of the ingots of S>ccc silver common m 
China, was heaped on the floor m front of the tables, the 
burning incense was then taken from the ublc and placed 
m the midst of it, and the whole consumed together B> 
andb), when the gods were supposed to have finished then 
repast, all the articles of food were removed from the 
tables, cut up, and consumed by [veople connected with the 
Tamil) " 

On another occasion Mr Fortune when at Ningpo, 
liaving been abroad all da> did not return to the at) until 
nightfall Tlie city gales were dosed but on knocking, 
he was admitted b) the warder Passing into the widest 
and finesi street in the aty, he observed a blaze of light 
and a general liveliness very unusual in an) Chinese towm 
after dark- The sounds of music fell upon his car, the 
monotonous beat of the drum and gong and the more 
pleasing and varied tones of several wind instruments On 
approaching nearer he discovered that a public offenng 
was being made to the gods, and it proved to be a more 
striking scene than he could have anticipated The table 
was spread m the open street, and all the preparations were 
on a large and expensive scale Instead of small dishes, 
whole animals were sacrificed On one side of the table 
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was placed a pig on the other a sheep , the formet-, scraped 
dean m the usual fashion, the latter skinned , of both the 
entrails had been temo\e^ and on both were placed flowers 
an onion and a Icnife. The other parts of the table 
“groaned with the delicaaes jn vogue among the more 
respectable Chinesi^ such ns fowls, ducks, numerous com 
pound dishes, fruits, vegetables, and nee At one end of 
the table when the gods were supposed to sit duruig the 
meal chairs were set , and chopstii^s were laid m order by 
the side of every dish. TTie whole place glared with light) 
and wreaths of incense filled the air with sweet odours. At 
intervals bands of musicians stnick up the fav ounte national 
airs, which are all of a plamttve cast, and altogether the 
scene was a strange and cunous revebtion of human super 
stition.1 

Processions m honour of the gods are of frequent occur 
resce. 'Mr Fortune speaks of one which he saw at Shanghai 
as at least a mile in length The gods or josses arraved 
m the finest silks were earned about m splendid sedaR 
chairs in the centre of a Jong trarn of deiotee^ all superbly 
dressed for the occasion and all beanng their ditTerent in 
signu of office The dresses of the officials exactly resetH 
bled those of some of the attendants who figUTe in th< 
suite of the higher ntandanns Some wore on the sides 
of their hats a broad fan composed of peacock feathers , 
others strutted m gaudy theatneal costumes, with two long 
black feathers stuck, like boms m their low caps. The 
scowlmg executioners earned long comcal black hats on 
their heads and whips m their hands for the prompt 
chasmeraent of the refractor} Bands of music, m dtf 
ferent parts of the procession plajed at mtervals as it 
marched along 

On arriving at a temple in the suburbs it came to a halt- 
The gods were taken out of the sedan-chairs and with a 
great exhibition of reverence replaced m the temple from 
which they had been removed m the morning Then their 
•worshippers bent low before their altars burning incense, 
and deposiung their gifts. Numerous groups of well-dressed 
ladies and their children were scattered over the ground in _ 

’ Fortune pp 190^ 191 
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the neighbourhood of the temple, all were kneeling, and 
apparently they conducted their devotions with great ear 
nestness A large quantity of paper, in the shape of the 
Syceesilier ingots was piled upon the grass by the different 
devotees and when the ceremonies of the day were being 
brought to a conclusion, the whole was burned m honour of 
or as an offering to, the gods 



CHAPTER VII. 


M.vo.va r//£ T/fE S/^.XfATAX iJRO.VOf:^: 

TJIH nrAES: the papua^’ tripes; 

THE At/ETAS. 

The SuiUATAN Brouok. 

A RELIGIOUS ccfcmony exists in Jara which has an 
oh>nous affinity to the old ^'aturc•^\*orshlp, and f.ods 
Its excuse in the dread with which the unch-iliscd nces re- 
garded t!ie tnj-sterious forces of N'ature, unseen in them- 
sehes, hut palpable in their results. About three mHes 
from the town of Tosari, rises the la/ren cone of the 
Bromok, a still active volcano, which is strangely sitoated 
ia the bosom of green wooded hiUs and niountains,-^ 
a significant blur upon the landscape; The traieller 
who desinrs to accomplish its ascent climbs vp the rough 
and almost precipitous slope by a path winding through 
immense breadths of a tall jellow grass called thcalang- 
alang. ^Vhen he has attained to the brink of the Monegid, 
an enonnous extinct crater, reputed to be the largest in the 
world, he will do well to pause, and survey the landscape 
before him. Of the knot of mountains on which his eje 
rests, the foremost is called the Batok, or Ejtak, that is, the 
Bald ; in allusion, probably, to its barren summit, for its 
sides are well clothed with herbages. It is shaped like a 
cone, with deep grooves down its decliritics, indicating the 
course taken by the lara-strcams formerly ejected from its 
interior. To its right, a little in the rear, stretches the sharp 
pointed chain of the Dedari and Wdadarea, or “abode of 
fairies *” while, on the left, shrouded in smoke clouds, which 
panialiy conc^ its bulk, is sinialed the mass of the dreary 
Bromok. 
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Descending into the crater we cross its sandy floor, the 
Dasar, — or, as iX is apyiiopnaidy taJitd X.V.e Sasxdy Sea — 
where grows not tree nor shrub, and the only signs of vege 
laXion are a few scattered patties of dned and scrubby 
grass The surface is strangely corrugated or ndged like 
the sea sand at ebb of tide , and the whole landscape is as 
full of gloom as the ivaste of the African Sahara 
Like many other lolcanoes the Bromok is a truncated 
cone From one of its sides project numerous irregubr 
masses or mounds of mud and sand mciusted m a baked 
clay like red lavx Some of these have been largely 
reduced in size by the heavy tropical rams which have 
plougl ed deep broad fissures m the Sandy Sea while others 
still suppbed with liquid matter from the volcano are en 
croaching on the Dasaj and covering so much of it as 1 es 
within the more immediate neighbourhood of the enter 
Large blocks of lime and limestone lie embedded in these 
moinds, also huge black stones veined like marble and 
glitter ng like gnmte These as well as the scon® which 
abound in every direction were products it is supposed of 
the last eruption of the Bromok. 

Cl mbing to the summit of the ridge and lookmg down 
mto the abyss of the crater the traveller at first is tempted 
to suppose that before him I es one of the cirdes of 
Dantes mcdxval Inferno A yawning pit m the centre 
belches dense volumes of sulphureous smoke accompanied 
by temfe sounds like groans and shneks and yells. The 
mner ciatcr forms a large basin about 350 feet m diameter 
with irregular broken sides descend ng to a depth of fully 
250 feet The sides as well as the l»Uom are encrusted 
with deposits of yellow sulphureous matter 

The ccTCTOony of the benediction of this dread volcano 
takes place t VO or three times a year it is not without us 
picturesque details. Groups of pilgrims are scattered about 
the Sandy Sea some eating others praying some singing 
others laughing talking chafTenog ^^etv ate selling and 
find ng a ready market for amulets charms and volcanic 
Slones V hich m language as extravagant as that of the 
European propnetor of a patent pill they declare to be sove 
re gn remed cs for every human malady Provuiotis of all 
kinds arc on sale and I e exposed upon roughly constructed 
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Stands resembling those vhidi are seen at English fans , 
a or tno, supported on a couple of stone trestles 
“Uodonos and Mamnes — the Javanese nobles — parade 
lip and down in gay attire, their burnished knsscs glittering 
amidst the folds of their ^rong. Old men and old women, 
who have come to pay their last homage to the shnne, totter 
along feebly, watching with delight however, the frolics of 
their grandchildren as they scamper about in unchecked glee 
It one part of the Sandy Sea tnenty mats are ranged in 
a row, and upon eadi a young priest kneels, having before 
liim a hot of myrrh, frankiDcense, aloes, and other spices, 
which are sold for offerings At right angles runs another 
row, wnth the same number of pnests, all kneeling m the 
Arab fashion their bodies partly resting on the calves of 
their legs These are older than the former group and 
may be regarded as the patriarchs of their respective villages 
Behmd each stands a payong bearer, shading Tus roaster 
from the sun with a large uiabreJla. Their diets consists 
of a white gown worn over the saroog, which is tied to the 
waist by a broad red belt Over the shoulders Iiang two 
bands of jellow silk, bound with scarlet, and their ends 
ornamented with tassels and gold coins The head-dress- 
consists of a Luge turban, adorned with gay silken scartk 
In front of each priest are spread small packets made of 
plantain leaves contaimog incense, sandal wood chips, and 
other preparations, wooden censers, throwing forth jets of 
fragrant smoke , and a vessel, irude of plaited ratan for 
holding water 

At a short distance from the pnests a motley crowd is 
assembled, waiting for the vanous offermgs they have de 
posited upon spe^l) prepared bamboo stands to be con 
secrated. These offenngs consist of cocoa nuts, plantains, 
pine-apples, mangoes, and other fiaiits , of baskets of young 
chickens , of Iraj s loaded with all kmds of cakes , of stnps 
of silk and calico , of gold, silver, and copper coins 

After spending a few muintes m prajer, the pnest dips 
his goupiUon or cup mto the vessel of water before him, 
mutters a few umntelbgible words, and sprinkles the obla 
tions as they are successively presented Then all the holy 
men bow their heads and repeat loudly and distinctly a 
nhial prajei 
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The oldest rises up followed m succession by his sacer 
dotal coinpanions uttenng a phrase which sound*- like 
Ayo ayo Bromok and probably means Fonvard 
foniard to the Bromok T At this signal all the crowd rush 
to the Bromok impressed with a be! ef that he who first 
gams the ndge will be the faiounte of fortune and presently 
meet with some exceptional stioke of good luclc At inter 
lals some of the older pnests come to a halt spread their 
mats and prostrate themselves in prayer for five or ten 
minutes thus secunng an interval of rest at the same time 
that they win a reputation for special devoutness 

On reaching the summit of the volcano the various 
farn lies and individuals again present their offerings to the 
pnests who mumble o\er them a few add tional words 
they ate then thro vn into the crater each person eagerly 
repeating some prayer or wish And thus concludes the 
strange ceremony by which the spirits of the Bromok are 
supposed to be propitiated. The crowd descend from the 
volcano to join in vanous ^mes and pastimes to vards 
evening they begm to d sparse and os the night spreads its 
cloud of darkness over the scene the Sea of Sand resumes 
Its ordinary aspect of lonebness and desolation. 

The Dyaks of Borneo 

It IS not certain that the Dyaks possess any religion 
Temminck asserts that they have and that it bears a dose 
resemblance to fetich sm The god Djath he says rules 
the sublunar world and the god Sangjang presides over 
helL These gods wear the human form but are mvisi 
ble the Dyaks invoke them by sprinkling rce on the 
ground, and offering vanous sacnfices. In the houses of 
the Dyaks adds Temminck, wooden idols are frequently 
met with 

Other travellers are of op nion that they profess a kind of 
Pantheism and reptesenttbem as believing Iketheanaent 
Greeks in a multitude of gods gods above and gods below 
the world as well as lomimeiable good and evil spirits of 
hom Budjang Brani is undoubtedly the most wicked All 
d seases are caused by the t^ncy of evil demons and all 
m sfortunes , and therefore the Dyaks make vigorous efforts 
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to drive them away by shouts, and shrieks, and the dis- 
cordant gong. So in some of the West Indian islands the 
natives, during an eclipse, would seek, by a horrible clamour, 
to frighten away the monster they supposed to be devouring 
the moon. 

Some authorities go so far as to represent the Dyafcs as 
cherishing vague ide« of the Unity of the Godhead and the 
immortality of the soul. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer was by no means ‘a philosophical 
traveller, but she was an honest observer; and as the result 
of her explorations in Borneo, she positively affirms that 
among the tribes she visited are neither temples nor idols, 
priests nor sacrihces. On the occasions of their births, 
marriages and funerals they perform certain cereraonfes, 
but these appear to be devoid of all religious character. 
Usually on "such occasions they kill fowls as well as hogs. 
TOen concluding treaties of peace they alwaj-s slaughter 
swine, but they do not eat them, and in this custom we mtty 
trace perhaps the propitiatory idex A few tribes bum theu" 
dead, and preserve the ashes in hollow trees; others ioJer 
them in die least accessible localities, such as the summits of 
lofty mountains ; others bind the corpse to the trunk a 
rree in the position in which S Peter was crucified, that h, 
with the feet upwards and the head downwards. 

In Bouhv. 

The inhabitants of Bouru, one of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, profess a creed which was taught 
them by one called Nabiata. From some of its articles he 
would seem to have been a Mohammedan, or acquainted with 
Mohammedanism ; but whence he came, or how, or when he 
made his way to Bouru, it is impossible to ascertain. The 
natives say that there js one Supreme Being, UTio created 
all things, and is the source of both good and erih He 
permits the e.tistence of evil ^rits. Those who pray to 
Him He rewards with prosperity; those who neglect thh 
duty He never Ciils to pnnish. It was owing to His infinite 
love for man that He sent him this inspired teacher yabiata, 
who resided among the mountains, and delivered his Mas- 
ter’s will in seven commandments : — 
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1 Thou shall not kill nor ground 

2 Thou shall not steal 

3 Thou shall not commit adultei> 

4 Thou shall not set thyself up against thy /anna (pnest.) 

5 A man shall not set himself up against the i^ief of 

hts tnbe, 

6 A chief shall not set himself up a^nst him who is 

o\er his or other tribes. 

7 The chief over more than one tribe shall not set 

himself up against him who is placed over all the 
tribes. 

Nabiata also taught that though the body penshes, the 
soul will Inefor ever, that those who keep the foregomg 
commandments, (and all the acts of men are duly recorded 
bv the Supreme Being) shall dwell in His presence far 
above the firmament , wlule those who have hved wiekedlj 
shall never nse to the abode of the happj, nor shall they 
lemain upon eanh, but for ever and ever, lonelj and ai 
sorrow, wander among the clouds )ea7ntDg with a desire 
that can neier be fulfilled to join tbeir brethren in the 
heaven above or on the earth beneath 

Kabiata also introduced the nte of circumcision, and 
ordained that tt should be performed on children of both 
se.\es when they attained the age of eight or ten yean 

The PAroAN Tribes. 

Among the Dorians or the inhabitants of the north coast 
of New Guin«i, near Port Dory an almost childish super 
stition prevails Alwaj-s and everywhere the) cany about 
with them a variety of charms and talismans, such as bits of 
hone, or quartz, ot carved wood to which, for some reason 
or other, an artificial value has come to be attached. 
Those among them who have acquired a slight knowledge 
of MohammedamsTn use verses of the K-oran written upon 
narrow stnps of paper by the Mohammedan pnests of Ceram 
and Tidore But most of the Dorians are pagans, and wor 
ship an idol called “Kaiwar, a dumsy figure of which 
carved m wood, holding a shield, and distinguished by an 
esceptionally large head, with a sharp nose and a wide 
mouth, IS kept m every house, and pl3)-s the part of a 
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djmlj o'acle. lu owner, when imoh-ed in lay difr-cullj or 
danger hastens to croach before tt bowing or salaaming 
repcatedi), with his hands clasps upon his forehead. If 
while Uius engaged he earpenences an emotion of doubt or 
despondency, u is coos dered an evil sign and he proceeds 
to nbandon whateser maj hase been his wuh or object 
It will thus be seen that eretyihtng depends upon the 
souiys tcmperamcnl or natural disposition, — if he be a 
sanguine and resolute man it is not Itlely that he will be 
consaous of any untoward sensation , and in such a case 
he of course concludes that he haa the sanction of h« 

‘ Karwar” In other words htswill fortifies him to cany 
out his wishes. BJt esen among ai-ilised n'tioas a sitnilaf 
method of consul mg theofaeJe; — ofsobcrimg theadsree 
of another with the mtentioT of following it only if it com 
ades mth one s own desires —is sometime* heard ofl 

The Poruns appear to maintain a pnestly caste hut its 
functions ate confined to the intetpie ation of dreams and 
omens , besides which lu members act as medicine men.” 
ITiere are no religious met, no saatfice* The two cotah / 
ments of marruge and death pass with little show In t'^ 
foTtner the mtendmg bnd» and bridegroom sit down before 
the Karwar the woman offers the man homage la the 
shape of tobacco and betel-leaf, then th^ jo n hands nse 
up and are recognised as man and wife. When a death 
occurs the corpse is wrapped in a while cal co shroud and 
interred in a pit about five feet deep. There it 1 es upon 
Its s de m the midst of its weapons and ornaments and a 
porcelain dish under its ear Tbe grave is a/icnvards filed 
up with earth roofed overwith dned grass, and crovmed 
vrith the Ivarwar of the departed. 

T^e Arvans, liie the Papuans belong to the Australo 
Malay division of the Archipelago and their relirnous sys 
tern IS but a little more develop^ here we mar note 

that as we recede from Asia and advance through the grea 
chain of the Eastern islands to AustnUu we obserre a 
gradual religious decadence, nntil the depth of barbansto is 
^cbed ID the wretched abojiiguial tribes of the great 
island continent.” The Anans have no idea of a heaven 
or a hell, no sense of any world be) ond the grave” but 
their funeral ntes are conduded on an cxtensiv e scale. 
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round them, and according as they live in the African desert 
or the American forest, among the snows of Sibena or on 
the table-land of Tibet, ^lU bw its distmctiv'e and appro 
pnate character ^Ve do not doubt, therefore, but that 
Sherard Osborn is right in the explanation he offers of the 
superstitious credulity of the M^a>'s, that the wonderful 
phenomena peculiar to the seas and islands of the great 
Eastern Archipelago could never be intelligible to an unedu 
cated and highly imaginative race except on the supposition 
of supernatural agency Of course, this superstitious tempe 
rament is not confined to the Malayan race It is found as 
we have said, in all savage peoples and spnngs from that 
profound though often vague and undefinable seDse of an 
overruling and mystenous Power which the influence of 
Nature impresses on the heart of man 

There were proofs by the thousand among the Malays 
vnth whom Admiral Sherard Osborn came in contact, of 
that connection with the Unseen World which men «n every 
stage of civilisation seem to accept and to be desirous of 
developing And he relates a sinking instance of their 
great credulity, which we may quote here as not wholly 
without illustrative value 

Sherard Osborn’s gunboat was lying one night dose to 
the southern pomt of the Quedah nver, where it flo'vs into 
the Stnut of Malacca. The air was chill and damp and 
the sky obscured with clouds, through which a young moon 
sped occasional shafts of silver light 

About eleven o clock his attention was directed to his 
look-out man, a Malay who, seated upon the fore deck gun, 
was spitting violently, and giving rapid utterance to e.xpres 
sions apparently of reproof or defence. Another ]\fala) 
quickly joined him, pointed towards the jungle loaded 
shore, and then he too began the spitting and ejaculatorj 
process After awhile with an evident air of tehef» the 
second Malay went down below Unable any longer to 
restrain his curiosity, Sherard Osborn walked forward The 
look-out man had turned his back to the jungle, but ever 
and anon threw a furtive glance over his shoulder, and 
uttered sentences in which rte name of “Allah" frequently 
occurred He seemed delighted at the coming of bis 
tain, and springing to his fee^ saluted him 
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“ Anything new ? ’ said Osbom , “ any prahus in sight ? 

“ Teda, Touhan — no, sir,” was the reply , and then ob 
semng that his officer was lool-ing m the direction of the 
jungle, he made signs that it was belter to look, anywhere 
but there 

Calling Jamboo, his interpreter, Osbom desired him to 
ask the Malay what he saw m the jungle. Judge his asto 
nishment at the reply 

“ He says he saw a spmt, sir" 

“ Nonsense Ask him how or where? It may be some 
Malay scouts ’ 

Again came the answer that the man had distinctly seen 
an mtoo, or spirit, moving about among the trees close to 
the margin of the water , and that he had been assiduously 
prajang and expectorating, in order to prevent it from ap 
proaching the gunboat, as it was evidently a very bad spirit, 
>ery dangerous, and clothed in a long dress 
Sherard Osbom repnmanded his interpreter for repeating 
so ndtculous a fancy, and ordered him to explain to the 
man that there were no such things as “ spirits, and that if 
he had seen anything, it must have been on animal ora 
man fiut he was earnestly assured by Jamboo, the in 
terpreter, that Malays frequently saw untoos that some 
were dangerous, and some harmless, and that as for the 
untoo he had just seen, the captain would see it too, if he 
looked carefully 

Accordingly, the English captain sat down by the side of 
the Malay sailor, and looked m the same direction The 
gunboat lay at anchor about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the jungle, the water flowed up to Us s ery margin , 
among the spreading roots of the mangrove trees lay small 
ndges of white shingle and broken shells, which receded 
into darkness or shone out into distinct relief as the moon 
light fell upon them When these white gleams became 
\nsible Osbom immediately pointed to them, and hinted 
that these were the Malay’s “ spmt’ 

“ No no ! ’ he answered vehwnently, and Jamboo added, 
“ He says he will warn you immediately he sees it ’ ’ 

Suddenly he touched his officer, and pointing eamestlv 
exclaimed “Look, look** 

Sherard Osbom look, and for a moment y^elded to the 
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delusion as he caught sight of what appeared to be, and 
probablj was, the figure of a tetnale with drapet> thrown 
around her Gliding out of the darik forest shadows it 
halted at a hillock of white sand not more than three 
hundred j'ards distant Osborn rubbed hts e)es, the in 
terpreter called vigorouslj on a Komish saint, and the 
Maby spat energeticaJIj, as if some unclean animal had 
crossed his path Again the captain looked and again he 
saw the form, which had passed a dense clump of trees, 
and was slowlj crossing another arenue m the forest 

“Feeling the foil}, sa)'s Sherord Osbom, “of yielding 
to the impression of reality which the illusion was certamly 
creating in my mind, I walked away, and kept the Mab) 
emplo)ed m different ways until midnight, he, howcier, 
ever} now and then spat vehemently, and cursed all evil 
spirits with true Mohammedan fervour ^ 

The Olu^o•LAl7TS 

Of this singubr race of Mabys the Orang Lauts, “ Men 
of the Seas, or Sea Gipsies, it is said that they do not 
seem to know an}ihmg of a Creator “ A &ct so difficuk 
to believe, says Mr Thomson, “when vre find that the 
most degraded of the human race m other quarters of the 
globe, have an intuitive idea of thu unemng and pnmary 
truth impnnted on their mmds that I took the greatest care 
to find a slight image of the Deity within the chaos of 
their thoughts, however degraded such might be, but was 
disappointed They knew neither the God nor the Devil 
of the Chrutians or MohammedaDS, although they confessed 
they had been told of such nor any of the dcmi gods 
of Hindu mythology, many of whom were recounted to 
them ” 

The three great epochs of individual life, birth mamage, 
death, pass unnohc^ by them Al birth, the mothers jo> 
is the only welcome to a woridit ts not likely to find very 
bright or happy At marriage, the sole solemnity is the 
exdiange between the male and the female of a mouthful 
of tobacco and a cheepab, or gallon of water At death, 
the body of the deceased is wrapped in his rags and tatters, 
and vnlh, perhaps, a few tears from the attendant women, - 
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committed to the earth Thqr have none of that exquisite 
enjoyment of life which is felt hy a cultured race , and 
neither the entrance upon it nor the passage from it seems 
to them an event calculated to awaken any emotion of in 
terest And as they are absolutely without religion, so are 
they wholly free from superstition, the solemn influences of 
Nature seem to produce no eflect upon their stolid disposi 
tions Of the pSrus, and dewas, and nambangs and other 
phantom forms which, in the quidc imagination of the 
Malay, haunt each mountain, rock, and tree they nothing 
know, and knmnng nothing they do not fear Terror is 
ns often the result of knowledge as of ignorance The 
mind that has no conception of an unseen world or a super 
naturnl force, must necessarily be free from all apprehen 
sion of It 

Passing on to the Philippine Islands we meet there with 
the Ahetas, who like the Orang Lauts have no religious 
system, but, unlike the Orang Lauts, chensh at least a reh 
gious sentiment It appears that thej have learned from— 
or have taught— the Tanguianes a brave race dwelling in 
the vicinity the practice of worshipping — for a day— the 
trunk of a distorted tree, or a fra^ent of rock in which 
they trace some fanoed resemblance to an animal Then 
they turn away from it, and think no more about gods until 
they encounter another strange and fantastical form for the 
existence of which they are unable to account this, in 
turn, they make the object of a fugitive devotion For the 
dead their reverence is pathetic Year after year they visit 
their graves with as much fidelity as a Christian mourner, 
though without the Chnstnns faith in a future reunion, and 
place there x modest offenng of tobacco and betel The 
bows and arrows of the departed are suspended above his 
grave on the day of interment and the Ahetas fondly 
believe that every night he nses from his resting place to 
pursue the shadowy hunt in the haunted glades of the 
forest. 

In the case of an aged person aflUcted wnth a mortal ill 
ness, they adopt too often a summary procedure not wait 
mg for him to die before they bury him. But no sooner 
has the body been deposited la the grave, than it becomes 
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imperalne, according to tbcir traditions, ftat his death 
should be avenged, and, accordingly, the warnors of the 
tnbe sally forth, with lance and arrow, to slay the first Iinng 
creature they encounter,— whether man, or stag or wild 
hog, or buffalo N\Tien thu> in quest of an expiatory vactim, 
they take the precaution of breaking off the young shoots of 
the shrubs as they pass by, and leave the broken ends hang 
mg’ m the direction of their roots, as a naming to travcllen 
or ncighboun to shun the path they are taking , for were 
one of their omi people to be the first to come across the 
avengers they dare not suffer him to escape any more than 
Agamemnon could spare his daughter Iphigenia. Vi she 
suffered for her father's v-Dn,so must the ill fated Ahcta 
suffer for the custom of his tnbe 

Their supenoniy to many savage races is attested by their 
faiilifulness in mamage , they practise monogamy U hen 
a young man lus chosen his mture partner, his fnends or 
relatives ask the consent of their parents, which is never 
refused 'I'he mamage day is fixed, and m the morning 
before sunrise, the maiden is despatched into the forest, 
where she conceals herself or not, according to her inclina 
tions towards her suitor An hour’s grace is allowed, and 
the young man then goes in search of her if he succeed m 
finding her and bringing her back to her fnends before sun 
set, she becomes his wife , but if he fail, he is required to 
abandon all further claim to the damsel A strange custom ' 
Sut there is this much at least to be said for it that it allows 
the maiden more liberty of choice than she always enjoys 
m civilised society f 

W helher the Ahetas (or Negntos) sprang from a mixture 
of Malay and Papuan blood or are of purely Papuan ongm. 
our ethnolc^sts do not seem to have determined But m 
their present development they are certainly supenor to the 
Papuan races.^ 

1 de b Giromere eil la * Tbe Eastern Aiclupebin^’’pp- 5** 
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CHAPTER Mil 


THE SA I ACE EACES OF AS/A THE SAMOJEDES 
THE VQSGOLS THE OST/AAS IH TIUET 

The Samojedes 

'^IIE Samo;cdes are a people of Arctic Asia where the/ 
A inhab t tl e forests and stony tundras of Korthem 
Russ a and estem S I erta dn' ng their herds of reindeer 
from the banks of the Chatanga to the ice bound shores of 
the ^\h teSei or hunting the wild beasts m the ihicV. forests 
trh ch extend between the Obi and the Yenisei 
1 he T supersiilion is of a very coane and degrading 
character It is true that they recogn se the existence of a 
Supreme De named J hbeambaertje or Num who re 
sides in tJ e a r and 1 ke tl e Greek Zeus sends down ram 
and sno » thunder and i ghtn ng and they afford a proof 
of that latent capaaty for poet cal feel ng wh ch some of 
e\en the most barbarous trbes possess in their description 
of the ra nbow as the hero of I is garment To them 
howeier he seems so elevated above the things of earth 
so ind fierent to the woes or joys of humanity that they 
regard it as useless to seek to propit ate h m cither by 
prajer or sacrifice and accord ngly they appeal to die m 
ferior gods i ho have as they bel eve the control of human 
affars and can be affected by incantat ons tows or special 
homage 

The bleak and lonely island of \\a gatz is still as in the 
days of the Dutch adventorei Barefilz supposed to be the 
res dence of the ch ef of these m nor d v n t es There a 
block of stone pointed at tl e summit bears a certa n re- 
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is accompanied by the droning mentation of the words 
of enchantment In due time Uie spirits are supposed to 
appear, and the Tadibe proceeds to consult them : beating 
his drum more gently, and occasionally pausing in his lugu- 
brious chant, — which, however, the novice is careful not to 
intemipt, — to listen, as he pretends, to the answers of the 
deities. At length the interrogations cease; the chant 
breaks into a fierce howl ; more and more loudly rattles the 
drum r the Tadibe appears possessed by a supernatural in- 
fluence; his body wnthes; the foam-iops gather on his 
lips. All at once the wild intoxication ceases ; and the 
Tadibe delixcrs the supposed wdl of the Tadebtsois *. ad- 
rises how a stray reindeer may be recovered, or the dis- 
ease of the Samojede worshipper relieved, or the fisherman's 
labour may secure a plenteous *• harvest of the sea.” 

The Tadibe’s office is usually hereditai)- ; but occasionally 
some outsider, predisposed by nature to hysteric manlTesta- 
tioQS, and gified with a warm, irre^lar imagination, is 
initiated into its mysteries. His morbid fancy is intensified 
by long solitary self<ommuDings and protracted fasts and 
s-^s ; and his frame debilitated by the use of pemiaous 
narcotics and stimulants, until be comes to bdieve that he 
has been risited by the spirits. He is then received as 
a Tadibe, with numerous ceremonies, which place 
aX TOl^lgbt.and is mvesxedwxtb tbe magxc drum. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Tadibe, if he deceive others, is 
ie victim to some extent of self-deception. But, in order 
to impose upon his ignorant countrymen, he does not dis- 
dain to resort to the ajmmonest cheats of the conjuror. 
Among these is the notonous rope-trick, introduced into 
England by the performers known as the “ Davenport 
Brothers," and since repeated by so many “professional 
artists.” With bands and feel to all appearance securely 
fastened, he sits doivn on a carpet of reindeer skin, and, the 
lights being put out, summons the spirits to his assistance. 
Their presence is speedily made fcooivn by smgular noises ; 
squirrels seem to rustle, snakes to hiss, b^s to growl At 
length the disturbance ceases ; the lights are rekindled ; and 
the Tadibe steps forward unbound ; the spectators of course 
belieriag that he has been asasted by the Tadebtsois. 

Not less barbarous than the poor tteatures who submit 
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lo hi« puidance IhcTadibeu incapable, and probably no? 
deiirous of improving iheir moral condinon Similar in 
posters claim ng an<i rsercwing a siinihr spvntual d ctato 
ship — tfij ns {licTungiwi ciU ihem An^i''h among 
the I skimew !/<••// >re mm among (he Crees and Chepe^ 
j“in$ — we find among all the \rci:c tnbes of the Old and 
New \Sorld where their nuthonty has not been oicrthrown 
Ii) Chnstianil) or Duddhtstn , nnd Ihif drearj superstition 
still prevail* oicrnl least half a million of soils from the 
M hue Sea to the crtremiy of \*i3 and from the Pacific to 
Jfudsons Ha} 

lake the peoples of Siberu the Samojedes ofilr up sacn 
ficc* to the dead and perform sanous ceremonies in Ihetr 
honour 1 ike the North Amencan Indians, the) believe 
that the desires and pursuits of the departed contmae ex 
sctlj the same as if the) were still bung, and heneev that 
the) mar not be m want of weapon* or implements they 
deposit m or about the graves a sledge a spear, a knife an 
axe, a cooking pot 

At the funeral and for several )e3rs afterwards the linr- 
men sacrifice reindeer over the grave. 

Uhen a chief or SLirochina dies —the owner »t may be 
of several herds of reindeer — his nearest relatives fashioi 
an image which is kept m the tent of the deceased anc 
receives (he some measure of respect that was paid to the 
man himself in his 1 fetime \i c»eiy meal it occupies hn 
accustomed scat cver> cvxning it is solemnly undressed 
and duly laid dovn in his bed. For three )e3rs these 
iionours arc regularly paid after which the image is buned 
m a belief iliat the must by that lime hai e decayed 
and lost all iccolleclion of the past. Only the souls of the 
Tadibes and of those who have died a violent death are 
in the en;o)ment of tmmortalit), and hover about the air 
as disembodied spirits 


The OsTtAKs 

Further to the east and occup)mg the northernmost part 
of S bena from the Oural Mountains to Kamtschatka are 
the Ost aks. 

The Russians have imposed upon this people the Chns 
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tian religion, as taught by the Greek Church , but it seems 
probable that the majority adhere m secret to their heathen 
creed liladame Felinska, a Polish lady, who for some 
years lived m exile in Siberia, relates that, one day, when 
she was seeking a pathway through a wood, she came upon 
a couple of Ostiaks, on the point of performing their devo 
tions These are certainly of a much simpler kind than the 
ntes enjoined by the Greek Church the worshipper simply 
places himself before a tree — he appears to prefer the larch 
— m some sequestered forest nook, and performs in rapid 
succession the most extravagant contortions and gestures 
As the practice is prohibited by' the Russian Government, 
it IS necessarily made a matter of secresy 

An Ostiak generally carries about him a rude image of one 
of the deities or demons which he adores under the name of 
Schaitan , but he conforms to Russian customs by w eanng a 
small crucifix ofcopperonhis breast The Schaitan is a rude 
imitation of the human figure, carved in wood It is of dif 
ferent sues, according to the uses for which it is intended , 
if for wearing on the person, it is a miniature doll , but as 
part of the furniture of an Chtiak’s hut it is made on a large 
scale it is always attired m seven pearl broidered chemises, 
and suspended to the neck by a stnng of silver coins In 
every hut it fills the place of honour, — sometimes m com 
pmy with an image of the Virgin Mary or some Russian 
samt , and n hen they sit don n to their meals the Ostiaks 
are careful to offer it the daintiest morsels, smeanng its lips 
with fish or ran game , this sacred duty fulfilled they attack, 
with eagerness the viands set before them 

The Ostiak priests are called Sckamam Their influence 
IS very great but is ivholly employed m the promotion of 
their oim selfish interests, through the encouragement of the 
basest superstitions 

Weather Covjuking among the Mongols 

There are many allusions m Mongol history to the prac- 
tice of w eather conjuring The operation was performed by 
means of a stone supposed to be endowed with matncal 
virtues, called or ^adak Tdsh this was suspended 
over or hung in a basin of water with sundry cereinomes. 
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Ibn Mohalhal, an early Arab traveller, asserts that the 
Kimik, a ^rcat tribe of the TurJt^ possessed such a stone. 
In the viar waged against Cbmghizand Aung Khan by a 
powerful tribal conf^cration m laoa, it is recorded that 
Sengun, the son of Aung Khan, who had been despatched 
to arrest the enemy's advance, caused them to be enchanted, 
so tliat all the movements they attempted against him were 
defeated by dense mists and blinding snow storms So 
thick was the mist, so intense was the darkness, that men 
and horses stumbled over precipices, and many also perished 
with cold 

The celebrated conqueror, Timur, in his Memoirs, records 
that the Jets resorted to incantations to produce heavy 
rams which hindered his cavalry from acting against them 
A Yadacitt, or weather-conjuror, vnis taken prisoner, and after 
he had been beheaded the storm ceased. 

Babu refers to one of his early fnends Khn-aja ka Mulai 
as conspicuous for his skill m falconry and his knowledgi 
of Yadagert, or the science of inducing ram and snow oj 
means of enchantment The Russians were much distressec 
by heavy rains in 1552, when besieging Kazan, and univer 
sally ascribed the unfavourable weather to the arts of the 
Tartar queen, w ho was an enchantress ^ 

Early m the r8th century, the Emperor Shi tsongissueda 
proclamation agamst raiD<onjunDg addressed to the Eight 
Banners of Mongolia. “If,’ mdignantly observes the 
Emperor, “ if I, offenng prayers m sincerity, hav e yet cause 
to fear that it may please heaven to leave iiv prayer unan 
swered, it is truly intoleiable that mere common people 
wishmg for ram should of their own fancy set up altars of 
earth , and bnng together a rabble of Hoshang (Buddhist 
Bonzes) and Taossi to conjure the spmts to gratify their 
wishes. 

The belief m the efficacy of vreather-conjunng prevailed 
all over Europe In the Cento Nozelle Antiche certain ne- 
cromancers gave speamens of their skill before the Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossii, and the weather began to be over 
cast , and lo, of a sudden ram fell with conunued thunders 
and lightnings as if the world were come to an end, and 
iiailstones of the size and appearince of steel caps 
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Iv Tidet 


jraico Polo, clcscnbtng his >isit to the kaan’s Palace at 
Chandu, once knon-n as Kaipingfu, speaks of the im 
tnensc stud of pure white rnareswhich the Kaan kept there, 
and adds • — “ HTien the Kaan sets out from the Park on 
the aSlh of August, the imlk of all those mares is taken and 
spnnWed on the ground And this is done on the \n)Uiic 
tion of the Idolaters and Idol priests, who affirm that it 
IS an excellent thing to spnnkle that milk on the ground 
c^ery 28th of August, so that the Earth and the Air and 
the False Gods shall have their share of it, and likewise 
the spirits that inhabit the Air and the Earth And then 
those beings wiU protect and bless the K.aan and his 
children and his wives and his folk and his gear, and his 
cattle and his horses, his com and all that 1$ his ' 

Alarco Polo proceeds • — “ But I must now tell you a 
strange thing which hitherto I have forgotten to mention 
Dunng the three months of every year that the Emperor 
resides at that place, if it should happen to be bad wea 
ther, there are enchanters and astrologers m his tram, who 
are such adepts ux oectomancy and diabolic arts that they 
are able to prevent any cloud or storm from passing over 
the spot on which the Emperor's Palace stands The 
sorcerers who do this are cdled Tebet and KcsimaT, which 
are the names of two nations of idolaters Whatever they 
do m this way is by the help of the Devil but they make 
those people believe that tt w compassed by dint of their 
own sanctity and the help of God 


“There is another marvel performed by those Bacsi 
of whom I liave been speaking as knowing so many en 
chantments For when the great Kaan is at his capital 
and m his great palace, seated at his table, which stands 
on a platform some eight cubits above the ground his cups 
are set before him on a great buffet in the middle of the 
hall pavement at a distance of some ten paces from the 
Uble and filled with wine, or other good spiced liquor 
such as they use Now when the Kaan desires to drink 
these enchanters by the power of their enchantments cau» 
the cups to move from their place without being touched 
lir anybody, and lo present themselves to the Emperor I 
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This every one present maj witness, and there are ofter 
times more than ten thousand persons thus present Tis ; 
tnith and no Jie ' and so mil tdl j-oa the sages of our om 
country who understand necromancy, for they also cai 
perform iL ’ 

On the occasion of one of these Idol Festivals, the Bacs 
would go to the Prince and say • — -“Sire, the feast of such £ 
god IS come.’ And he would contmue ■ — “ Jly Lord, you 
know that this god, when he gets no oflenog, alrays sends 
bad weather and spoils our seasons So we pray jtju to 
g1^e us such and such a number of black faced sheep," 
(natnmg any number they please) “And we beg also good 
my Lord, that we may have such a quantity of incense, and 
such a quantity of lign-aloes, and — so much of this or so mudi 
of that, according to the measure of their cupidity or the 
probability of their axpectations being gratified — “ that we 
may perform a solemn service and a great sacnfice to our 
Idols and that so they may be induced to protect us and 
all our property ’ 

\VTien the Eacsi have obtained from the Kaan the fulfil 
raent of their desires, they make a great feast la honour of 
their god, and hold great ceremonies of worship with grand- 
lUummations and quantities of incense of a variety of odours 
which they make up from different aromatic spices And 
when the wands are cooked they set them before the idols, 
and spnnkle the bush about affirming that la this nay the 
idols obtain a sufficiency Thus it is that ihev keep ihcir 
festivals Each idol ne must add, has a name of his envn. 
and a feisl-daj, just as the Samts of the Christian Church 
have their anmversanes 

Large minsters and abbejrs are them, some of them 
of the sue of a small town with upwards of a,ooo monks 
in a single abbey These monks dress more decorously 
than the rest of the people, and have the head and the 
beard shaven Among them a limited number are, by their 
rule, allowed to many 

Another kind of dexotees were called the Seusin men of 
extraordinary abstemiousness who led a life of extreme 
endurance Their sole food was bran mued with hotvratcr, 
so that one might call their lues a prolonged fast. The) 
had numerous idols and idols of a monstrous sire, Im 
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they also worshipped fire Idolaters not belonging to this 
sect naturally called them heretics oa the old prmc pie 
that my doxy" IS orthodoxy ” and jour doxy" hetero- 
dox) Their dresses were made of hempen stuff black, and 
blue and they slept upon mats. In fact says Mateo Polo 
their ascetiasm is somethmg remarkable 

Chandu or Xanadu and its palace suggested to Cole 
ndge one of his most exquisite passages of description ■ — 

In Xanadu did Kubtu Kun 
A stately pleasure dome decree 
Where A!pl 4 Ihe sicred nver tan 
By cavems measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea 
So tw ee five m !«s of fertile ground 
ih walls and towers were girdled round 
And there were ^rdeos bright wi h s noous nils, 

Where blossomed many an ncense bearing tree 
And here were forests, anc ent as the hiUs, 

Enfolding sonny spots of greenery 

Xanadu has disappeared and so has its palace but the 
iuperstitions practised m it are still m vog e among the 
Mongoliaa peoples. The word Bakhshi however has 
»roe to have a d fferent meaning in different districts, 
imong the Kirghta Kazraks « is appl ed as Marco Polo 
ippled It, to a conjuror or medic ne-man among the 
modem Mongols it signifies a teacher and is bestowed 
on the oldest and most learned pnest of a commuti ty m 
\\estem Turkestan it means a bard in our Indian army 
It IS a paymaster 

The jugglery of the goblets to wh di Marco Polo lefen 
ivas not uncommon in Med aeval Europe Colonel Tt ule 
ales' the Jesuit Delno as lameoting the credulity of certaui 
princes otherwise of pious repute who allowed diabolic 
tncks to be pl3)ed m their presence as for instance that 
Ih ngs of iron and silver goblets or other heavy articles 
should be moved by bounds from one end of a table to 
the other without the use of a magnet or of any atuch 
ment The p ous pnnee appears to have been Charles IX 
and the conjuror a certam Cesare Maltesio In old legends 
Col \u!e Book of Sir Marco poto \oLl pp 306 307 
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thts tnck IS one of the sorcenes ascribed to Simon hfagus 
‘ He made statues to walk, leapt into the fire without being 
burnt, flew in the air, made bread of stones, changed his 
shape assumed two faces at once" — an accomplishment 
not confined to conjurors — converted himself into a pil 
lar caused closed doors to fly open of their own wiU 
and made the vessels m a bouse seem to move of them 
selves 

Colonel k ule asserts that the profession and practice of 
exorcism and magic in general is much more prominent in 
Lamaism or Tibetan Buddhism than jn any other known 
form of that religion Indeed he says the old form of 
Lamaism as it existed in Mateo Polos day and till the 
reforms of Tsongkhapa (1357-1419) and as it is still pro- 
fessed by the sect in Tibet, seems to be a kind of com 
promise between Indian Buddhism and the old indgenous 
Shamanism E'en the refonned doctnne of the bellow 
sect recognises an orthodox kind of magic, which is due 1 
great measure to the combination of Sivaism with th 
Buddhist doctrmes and of which the institutes are cor 
tamed in the vast collection of the yud or Tantras recoi 
nised among the holy books. The magic arts of this cod 
open even a short road to the Buddhahood itself Ti 
attain that perfection of power and wisdom culminating 11 
the cessation of sensible existence requires according tc 
the ordinary paths a penod of three asaTikkyas (or saj 
Unaccountable Time x 3) whereas by means of the magic 
arts of the Tantras it may be reached m the course of three 
rebrsths only nay of one ! But from the Tantras also can 
be learned how to acquire miraculous powers for objects 
entirelj selfish and secular and how to exercise these by 
means oiDJdrant or mystic Ind an charms " 

The commonplace and vulgar exhibition of such exploits 
as blowing fire, cutting off heads and swallowing knives 
IS formally repudiated by the orthodox Yellow Lamas 
but as the crowd cannot be satisfied without them each of 
the great 'iello’iv Lama monastenes in Tibet msatainsit 
conjuror as of old each Furopean sovereign kept his jester 
Th s conjuror is not a member of the monastic fratemit) 
and Jives in a particular part of the convent out of tl e 
atmosphere of thar sanctit) He is called "or 
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protector of religion, and js free to marrj The Choicong 
hand dotm their magic lore from generation to generation 
orall), and by their cnes and hoirls, and their frenzied ges 
tures, and their fantastic dress, are connected with the 
Shamanist devil dancers. 

Magic seems to have always borne the same character 
in every country The marvels accomplished by the Indian 
mystic charms or Dhdrant, are exactly those which the 
Medieval magicians of Enrope professed to achieve To 
make water flow backwards, to resusatate the dead, to fly 
through the air, to read a mans inmost thoughts, these 
were the wonders done by Simon Magvis m his day, and by 
Albertus Magnus and his followers m their day, and form 
what may be called the ordinary stock in trade of the old 
necromancers. The Bakhshis included them m their senes 
of performances “Tliere are certain men says Ricold, 
“vvl om the Tartars honour above all m the world, via, the 
Eaxtlet (or Balhshts), w ho are a land of idol nnests These 
arc men from India, persons of deep wisdom well con 
ducted, and of the gravest morals. They arc usually ac 
quainted with magic arts and depend on the counsel and 
aid of demons, they exhibit many illusions and predict 
some futute events. For instance one of eminence among 
them was said to fly , the truth however was (as it proved) 
that he did not fly, but did walk close to the surface of the 
ground without touching it and would seem to sit down 
without having any substance to support him Ibn Batuta 
desenbes a performance of this kind as witnessed by him at 
Delhi, in iheprcscnceof Sultan Mahomed Tughlak Francis 
Valentyn, at a later date speaks of it as common m India. 
He was told, he says, that a man would first go and sit 
upon three sticks which had been so put together as to 
form a tripod after which first one stick then a second 
then a third would be removed from under him and yet the 
wan would not fall hut would remain suspended in the air 
He could not bnng himself to believe it, so manifestly con 
irary veas it to reason, yet he had spoken with two friends 
who had both seen it done on the same occasion, and one of 
them mutnisting his own eyes had felt about with a lomr 

S ’’ 'i'S' on nhidi Ihc 

body res'ed, but could discover nought. 
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Superstition, like histoi}, repeats itself, — some of the 
marsels mth which the l.ania conjurors and the Tar 
tar Bakhshis deluded iheir people are repeated bj the 
spiritualistic “mediums,’' of the present daj and put for 
ward b) them as the ocdentuls of their pretended cus- 
Sion. 

They fall short, however, of the extraordinary fcaa per 
formed by the professional jugjlcrs who laid no claim to a 
rel gtous character if we may credit the accounts of the cariy 
travellers. Ibn Ilatuta, for instance, gras ely desenbes what 
he saw, or thought he saw, at a great entertainment given 
b) the ^ iceroy of K-hansa — 

A juggler, he sajs one of the Kaans slaves, made his 
appearance and at the Amir's biddmg began to display his 
surpnsmg accomplishments. Taking a wooden ball with 
scieral holes m it, through which long thongs were passed 
he laid hold of one of these, and slung the ball into the 
air It went so high, that the spectators whoUj lost sight 
of It Observe that the scene was the palace<ourt tui 
^<re There remained only a little of the end of the thong 
m the juggler's hand and of this he desired a jmenQe as^ 
aistant to lay hold, and mount He did so, dunbing by 
the thong and was speedily lost to sight also The eoa- 
juror called him thne^ but rectiviny no answer snatched 
up a knife as if in a great rage bid hold of the thong 
and in fits turn disappeared. By and by he threw down 
one of the boy's hands then afoot then the other hand, 
the other foot, the trunk, and lastly, the head 1 ^alJj 
he himself came down dl pulnng and pantii^ and with 
blood besmeared clothes kissed the ground before the 
\mir, addressmg him to Chinese. The Amir made some 
reply and straightway the jo^ler took the boy’s dt^etj 
vtmbra laid them in their pbces, ga\e a kick, and lo 
and behold, the bo) arose and stood erect, “clothed 
and m his nght mind,” ‘ All this ” saj-s ibn Batuta, 

‘ astonished me beyond measure,” — and no wonderl — 
“and I had an attack of palpitation like that which over 
came me once before m the presence of the Sultan of 
India, when he showed me something of the same kind. 
They gave me a cordial however, which cured the attack. 
The Kaa Afkharuddin was next to me, and quoth he, 
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* \\ allah ! us ray opinion lh»e has been neither going up 
nor coming dow’n neither Taxtmtng nor mendmg , tis all 
hocus pocus ' 

Impartial saentific observers have passed a similar verdict 
on the proceedmgs of the 'mediums," who, however, have 
never acliicved an)lhing so surpnsing as the feat here re- 
corded. Before we incredulously reject the Arab traveller’s 
narrative let us compare it with an account furnished by 
Mward Melton an AngloDuldi traveller, of die perform 
ances of some Chinese conjurors which he saw at Ba 
lavna. Passing over the basket murder tnek, which Houdin 
and others have made familiar to the English public, we 
come to a thing which surpasses all belief;’ which in 
deed, Mr Melton would scarcely have ventured to relate 
had not thousands witnessed it at the same time as him 
self 

One of the gang took a ball of cord and grasping one 
end m his hand hurled the other up into the air with such 
force that it was entirely lost to sight He then climbed up 
the cord as rapidly as a sailor up (its ships nggmg and to 
such a height that he became invisible Melton stood full 
of ostomshment and at a loss to know what next would 
happen when behold a leg tumbled out of the air ' A 
conjuror who was on the watch for it immediately snatched 
it up and threw it into a basket Down came a hand and 
then another leg and, in short all the members of the body 
successively fell from the a r to find shelter m the basket 
The last of the ghastly showerwas the head and no sooner 
had It touched the ground than the man who had gathered 
the limbs and stoved them in the basket, turned them all 
out again tops) turvy Straightway they began to creep 
together untl they composed a whole man who stood up 
and walked about just as before having sustained apparently 
no damage • Never m ray life says Melton was I so 
aston shed as when I beheld this wonderful performance 
and I doubled now no longer that those misguided men 
did It by the help of the DeviL For jt seems to me totally 
impossible that such things should be accomplished by 
natural means. ' ^ 


I Edward Mehoo Eogetseh K delmans Zelthaame en Gedtol 
waard go Zee «. Land Reiaen, ic, 1660, J677 
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The Emperor Jahingir m his “ Mcmom" (a*ed by yole) 
describes the csplols of some Bengali jugglers, siho ex 
hib t«l before him Tro of them bear a do«e resemblance 
to the foregoing Thus th^ produced a man whom they 
divided limb from bmb aciuall) severing his head from the 
bod) These mutnated members they scattered along the 
ground, where thej remained for some time. A sheet or 
curtain was eatended over the spot, and one of the men 
plaang himself under it, in a few mmutes reappeared, m 
company wnth the individual supposed to have been so 
roughly dissected, in such perfect health and condition that 
one might have safelj sworn he liad never received the 
slightest wound or inpir> 

Again thej produced a chain, fifty cubits long and one 
end of It threw towards the sky, when it remamed as if 
Cistened to something in the air A dog was then brought 
forward and being pbced at the lower end of the cham, ran 
up It to the other end, and immediately vanished. Jo the 
came manner a boy, a panther, a hon, and a tiger were 
successiv ely sent up the chain to disappear, m th*ir turn, at 
the other end of it. And lastly, the chain was talen down 
and put away is a bag without an> of the spectators diSp- 
covering in what maimer the dilTerent animaU had been 
spirited into space ! 

The surprising dextent) of these juggte is emoii^ 
b) their descendants, and many of the Indian conjurors 
produce illusions scarcely less wonderful than anj we have 
deacnbed. 

Tate the pretty mango-tnek. The juggler who exhibits 
has no other drapery than half a jard of cotton, and no 
other apparatus than a handful of common toys. He has 
none of those elaborate mechanical contnvances, on which 
the European professors of legoderoain mostly rely for their 
effects. 

He takes a mango-stone, bunes it m a Lttle mud, and 
covers u with a jar 

A few mmutes later, the jar la lifted up , and lo a tender 
green seed leaf ha» debcatdy sprouted. Another peep into 
the magic hotbed, and we see that the tmy leaf has withered, 
and that a flourishing young tree has sprung into sudden 
existence. 
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Or we ha\c the CEginck which in e)c*witness thus 
describes — 

One or the part), a i cry handsome woman fixed on her 
head a fillet of strong textun^ to which were fastened at 
equal distances twenty pieces of stnng of equal length with 
a common noose at the end of each Under her arm she 
earned a basket m which were carefully deposited twenty 
eggs Her basket, the fillet and the nooses were carefully 
examined by us. Iherc was eiidently no deception 

* ITie woman adiinced alone and stood before us She 
then began to moi'c rapidly round on one spot, whence she 
never for one instant movra spinning round and round like 
a top 

U hen her pace was it its he ght she drew down one of 
the strings which now dew horuontally round her head 
and securing an egg m the noose she yerked it back to tts 
ong nal pos lion still twirl ng round with undiminishcd ve- 
looiy and repcaung the process until she Iiad secured the 
whole twenty eggs in the nooses previously prepared for 
them She projected them rap dly from her hand the mo* 
went she had secured them umd at length the whole twenty 
were flying round her in an unbroken circle Thus sho 
continued spinn ng at undmimshed sj ced for fully five 
minutes after which taking the eggs one by one from their 
nooses she replaced them m her bisl^cc and then in one 
instant stopped without the movement of a I mb or even 
the vibration of a muscle as if she had been suddenly trans 
formed into tnarble The countenance was perfectly calm 
nor d d she exhibit the si ghtest d stress from her extraordi 
nary exertions 

The basket murder tnck to which v e have already re 
ferred is as follows — 

The juggler stepping for aid invites your exam nation of 
alghtwicker basket and when you profess yourself satis 
fed he places u over a child about c ght years old who is 
perfectly naked He then asks the child some ind fferent 
question and you hear her reply to it from the basket 
Quest on and ans vet ate repeated frequently each time in 
a louder and more impassioned manner uni 1 tl e juggler 

uW* ll«hnU<rs to the llunahjas 
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m a £«eni ng fit of rage, threatens to Jail the girl, who vaialy 
supplicates for mere) 

rht dramatic character of the scene is as perfea m its 
realism as it is horrible. The man plants his foot funouslj 
on the (hill baslet, and plunges his sword into it agam and 
again, while the ears of the spectators are rent and their 
hearts touched by the child s cnes of agon^ Fora noment 
It IS impossible to believe that jou are witnessmg a decep- 
tion, as }ou listen to the passionate shnebs and watch the 
man s furious face Blood flows m a stream from the basket, 
and bj degrees the groans of the victim grow fimter and 
iainler, until all is hushed in a sOence so mtense that you 
bear jour heart beat \ou are about to rush on the mtir 
derer, and inflict summary punishment, when he muttes a 
f(.w cabalistic words, tales up the basket, and shows you — 
only a bttle blood stained earth , while the child, ) ou know 
not how or whence, has come to iain|Ie with the crowd and 
ask for baksheesh. 

Two simpler eiploits ma) be recorded 

Takmg a luge, wide-moathed, earthen vessel, Hlled with 
water, the conjuror turns it upside don-s, and, of course, the 
contents run out. 

He then reverses the j« which to jour amaaemeat b 
seen to be perfectly fuU while all the earth round about is 
— dry ' The jai i> ^icain emptied, and submitted to the 
inspection of the spectators. He asks you to All it to the 
bnm , after which he reverses it not a drop of water flows, 
and jet when }OU look into it, it is perfectlj empQ 'kt 
last the conjuror breaks the jar by way of a piacocal de- 
monstration of the (act that it is made of common earthen- 
ware. 

A luge basket is produced the conjuror raises it and a 
Panah dog appears croucdimg on the ground. The basket 
cover is replaced , and a second e.vammaUon shows jou a 
bitch with a biter of seven puppies. A goat, a pig md 
vanous other animals come forA m due time from this 
inexhaustible cornucopia. 

All these exploits are performed by a single exhibitor 
who stands quite alone, and at a distance of several feet 
from the crowd, so that coHosion with confederates would 
seem to be impossible. 



CHAPTER IV 

<SOVE AFEtCAU SU^£FS^IT/O^S 


A FRICA IS the Und of superstition — dark, cruel ghastly 
superstition It accompanies «s victim from the 
cradle to the grave , throws us fell shado v ov er ev cry scene 
and incident of 1 fe Ue cannot attempt nor do wc desire 
to paint It m all us horrors For our purpose it will be 
suthciem to glance at some of the ceremonies hideous or 
grotesque wh ch are practised by the Equatonal Savage 
In his childhood he has to be in t ated into certain m)S 
tenes. hat those arc Mr Wmuood Rnde learned from 
a negro stenard who mformed him that he was taken into 
a fiuch or idol house severely floret! and plastered with 
goat-dung this ceremony 1 ke the rues of masonry being 
conduct^ to the sound of music Afterwards from behind 
a kind of screen or shnne issued uncouth and terrible 
sounds such as he had never before I card These he was 
told emanated from the spirit called Ukuk He aflenrards 
brought to Mr >\in»ood Reade the msirument with which 
the fetich man produces the no se It may be described as 
*i whistle made of hollowed mangrove wood about two 
inches long and covered at one end wuh a scrap of bats 
wing I or a period of five days after in tiation the novice 
\ ears an apron of dry palm leaves 


He is next instructed in the saence of fet ch and after 
wards he learns what k nds of food are forbidden to h s 
tribe for one mbe may not eat CTocodile another hm 
lopotamas nor a th rd buffalo He learns to xzsatnL 
and dread the spun C/Auk which dwells u is said j;, jjjg 
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bowels of the earth, and visits the upper world pn!> when 
he has some business to perlbmi On the occasion of his 
tisits, he abides m the fctich house, which js buiU in a pe- 
culiar form roofed with dry plantain leased arid alwaj'S 
kept m darkness. Thence strange dread sounds hke the 
growling of a tiger, are heard to proceed so that th® women 
and children shudder as tl ey listen, ^\^len the roangroie- 
lube IS thus at work, the initmcd hasten to tbi- house, and 
a “ lodge” or ** counal is held 

“ The natn es of Equatona] Africa worship al»o the spints 
of their ancestors, a wrorship for which their nimds are 
prepared by the %ener3tion which the) pay to old age. 
Voung men never enter the presence of an aged person 
without curtsejing (a genuine curtsey like that of a chant) 
school girl) and passing in a stooping attitude a.< if they 
were going under a low door WTien seated in his presence, 
Jt IS alwajs at a humble distance If they hand him a 
1 ghted pipe or a mug of water, they fall on one 
an old man they address him as rora — father , » “ old 
woman as mother It is customary for pnly the 

old people to communicate bad news to one another > ana 
It 13 not to be wondered at that we find the negro®* sueb- 
perfect courtiers, since it is the etiquette of the coupoy that 
the aged should only be addressed ra terms ofdattcry and 
adulation 

Hhen they die their relics are honoured In th® Congo 
country their bodies are dried into mummies their 

bones are sometimes stored up and visited at set peno« 
Or when a person noted for his wisdom has died bis heM 
when partially decomposed is often cut off and suspended, 
so as to dnp upon a mass of chalk placed underneath- This 
matter is supposed to be the wisdom which formrt’ly ani- 
mated the bram and which nibbed upon the foreh^ds of 
others will communicate its virtue. 

It can easil) be understood bow this reverence paid to the 
relics of ones ancestors would develope into the worship of 
their spirits. The Equatorial Savage believes that tne 
manes of his forefathers influence hts life and fortunes en 
tirely to his advantage and by a dying fnend or relative 
will often send messages to them Mr Reade adds that a 
son has been known to kill bis aged mother from a convic 
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tion that her spirit would be of mote service to him than 
her substance ; a reason for matridde which would hardly 
be accepted as conclusive in civilised countnes ! The savage 
lives, liowever, in constant communion and sympathy with 
the spirit-world. The visions which come to him in his 
dreams, and the sounds which'he fancies himself to hear, 
are those of the Unseen. And as he is always brooding 
upon his dreams and relating them to his friends, he neces- 
sarily dreams the more, until it becomes difficult for him 
to draw a line between the dream and the reality. 

IVlien any calamity befalls the tribe, or at the approach of 
any imminent danger, they gather together on the brink of 
some lofty bluff, or on the forest’s haunted threshold, and 
stretching their arms towards the sky, w'hile the women 
wail and the children weep, they call upon the spirits of the 
departed to come and help them. 

They have a remarkable ceremony which illustrates the 
force and vividness of their belief in spirits : 

^l^en the dead are weary of staying in the bush, they 
come for one of their people whom they most alTect. And 
the spirit will say to ^e roan : “lam tired of dwelling in 
the bush ; please to build for me in the toivn a little house 
as close as possible to your own." And he tells him to 
dance and sing too \ and accordingly the man assembles the 
women at night to join in dance and song. 

Then, next day, the people repair to the grave of the 
Obamho, or ghost, and make a rude idol j after which the 
bamboo bier on which the body is conveyed to the grave, 
and some of the dust of the ground, are earned into a little 
hut erected near the house of the visited, and a white cloth 
is draped over the door. 

It IS a curious fact, which seems to show that they have 
a legend something like the old Greek myth of Charon and 
the StyTt, that in one of the songs chanted during this cere- 
mony occurs the following line “ You are well dressed 
but you have no canoe to cany you across to the other 
side.” 

According to Mr. Reade, these savages have their Naiads 
and Dryads ; their spirits of the mountains and the forests 
the lakes and the streams, and the h^h places. They have 
also their Typhon and th«r Osiris, their Good and Evil 
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Genius thus recognising in common with almost eierj 
other race the enduring antagonism between the Pnnaples 
and Powers of Good and Evi! The Evil Spirit, Mhetrt 
they worship w^th a special homage , his might is to be 
dreaded and his anger if possible alerted. He is the lord 
of earth and before hun before a tyrant whose hand 
can grasp their lives and fortunes th^ bend m humble 
adoration But as the Good Spirit will do them no injurj 
they conceive it unnecessary to address to it any regular or 
formal prayer The word by which they express this Su 
prerae Being answers exactly to our word of God. Like ^e 
Jehovah of the Hebrews 1 ke that word m masonij which 
is only known to masters, and never pronounced but m a 
whisper and m full lodge thu word they seldom dare to 
speak , and they display uneasiness if it is uttered before 
them Twice onl} says Mr Reade I remember hav 
mg heard it Once when we were in a dangerous storm 
the men threw their cteodied hands upwards and cned it 
twice And again when I was at Ngambi, toluig down 
words from an Ashira slave I asked him what was the 
word for God ta the language of hts country He raised 
hiS eyes, and pomtmg to heaven said m a soft voice, 
^jambi " 

Epileptic diseases m almost all uncml sed countnes ire 
assumed to be the result of demoniac possess on. fn Africa 
the suflerer is supposed to be possessed by Mbwin, and he 
can be relieved only by the intervention of the med cine- 
man or fetich. In the middle of the street a hut is built 
far his accanimodM on and there he resides until cured or 
maddened along with the pnest and his disaples. There 
for ten days or a fortn ght a coni nuous revel is held much 
eating and drink ng at the expense of the patient's relatives, 
and unending dances to the sound of flute and drum For 
obvious reasons the fit ch gives out that Mbw in r^rds good 
linngwith avers on. The patient dances usuallyshamming 
madness unt 1 the ep leptic attack comes on with all its 
dreadful concom tants— the fremted stare, the convulsed 
I mbs, the gnashin" teeth and the foam flecked I ps. The 
man s actions at this penod are nor ascribed to h msclf bit 
to the demon which has control of him When a cure has 
been effected real or pretended ll e patient bu Ids a 1 tile 
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fetich house avoids certain kinds of food and performs 
certain duties Sometimes the process terminates in the 
patient s insamty , he has been known to run away to the 
hush hide from all human beings and live on the roots and 
bemes of the forest 

‘ These fetich men are pnest doctors 1 ke those of the 
anaent Germans. They have a profound knowledge of 
herbs and also of human nature, for they always monopo- 
lize the teal power in the state But it is very doubtful 
whether they possess any secrets save that of extracting 
sirtue and poison from plants During the first trip which 
I made into the bush I sent for one of these doctors At 
that time I was staying among the Shekani who are cele 
brated for their fetich. He came attended by half a-dozen 
disciples He was a tail man dressed m white with a 
girdle of leopard s skm from which hung an iron bell of 
the same shape as our sheep bells He had two chalk 
marks over liis ejes. I took some of my o vn hair fnzrled 
It with a burning glass and gave it to him He popped it 
with nlacnty into his little grass bag for white man s hair 
IS fetich of the first order Then I poured out some rasp 
berry vuiegar into a glass drank a 1 ttle of it first country 
fkshion and offered it to hire telling him that it was blood 
from the brains of great doctors. Upon this he received it 
wnth great reverence and d pping his fingers into it as if it 
was snap-dragon spnnkled with it his forehead both feet 
between the two first toes and the ground behind his back 
He then handed his glass to a d saple who empt ed it and 
smacked hts lips afterwards in a very secular manner I 
then desired to see a little of his fetich He drew on the 
ground with red chalk some hieroglyphics among which I 
dist nguished the circle the cross and the crescent He 


said that if I vould give hm a fine dush he would tell 
me all about it. But as he would not take anything in 
reason and as I knew that he would tell me nothmg of very 
great importance m pubi c, negotiations were suspended ” 
The fet ch man seldom finds a native disposed to question 
his claim to supernatural powere He is not only a doctor 
and a pnest, — two capac ties in which his influence is neces 
sanly very po verful he is also a witch finder and this is 
an office which invests him with a truly formidable autho- 
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nt) WTien a man of worth dies, his death is inianably 
ascnhcd to witchcraft, and the aid of the fetich man is m 
^oked to discover the witch 

“ When a man is side a long time,” said 'Morgilombas, 
“ thej call I^gemhi, and if she cannot make him well the 
fetich man. He comes at night, in a white dress, with 
cocks feathers 00 hts head, and haimg his bell and little 
glass. He calls tao or three rdations together into a room 
He does not speak, but alwa^-s looks in his gla^- Then he 
tells them that the sickness is notof Mbwin, nor of Obambo 
nor of God, but that it comes from a witch. They say to 
him, * \Miat shall we do ? He goes out and sa} s, ‘I have 
told jDU I have no more to say Thcygise him a doUat's 
worth of cloth , and every night they gather together in the 
street, and they erj, ‘1 know that man who witch m) 
brother It is good for j-ou to make him well' Then the 
witch makes him well But if the man do net recover tbe> 
call the bush doctor from the Sbekani countiy He sm^ 
in the language of tbe bush. At night he goes into the 
street, all the people flock about him, Wth a liger-cat 
skin to his hand he walks to and fro until, singing all the 
while, he la)-s the tiger skia at the feel of the witch. At 
the conclusion of his song the people seize the witch, ard 
put him or her, m chains saying ’ If jou don t restore oar 
brother to health we will kill }OU. ** 

One evening, as Mr Reade was sitting m a mission he Je 
at Consco, with the windows open, he heard a wild and 
piteous cry nsing from a village at a short distance. A 
sudden silence fell upon his friends. The school was m th* 
next room, and two girls who belonged to that village Med 
up their voices and wept. It was the death knell and the 
knell of more lives than one A chieftam for some tune 
had been Ijing m a hopeless condition, and a woman bad 
been denounced for having bewitched him. She had a *on 
of about seven years of and feannglest when he reached 

manhood he should b^me her avenger, the accusers 
mcluded him also m their denunciation Both had been 
made prisoners, and on the death of the chief would be 
kiUed- 

The foUowmsr day was Sunday and ^Ir Reade accompa 
nied Mr Mackay, the missionary, to the village. The man 
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was not dead , but he had suddenljr become speechless and 
his attendants had concluded that the spmt bad departed. 
Entering the house llr Reade found him lying on the 
bamboo bedstead in a state of stupor The house was 
thronged with women who had stopped off their garments 
and shaved the heads in token of mourning and were 
nunmg teats m their purchased and admirably acted 
gnef Someumes one of them uronld sit by hts side and 
Bmging her arms around him ttould shnek— almost m the 
teiy ivords of die Irish death mill,- tyty ^ 

dartog? mhy did >e die? For they regarded him as really 

dia^ when he could ueither look at them nor speak to 

In contrast to their loud sorrow was the silent mourning 
of the men who hushed and fasmg sat in the chief house of 
the town In their midst crouched the set en years old boy 
the marks or asetetewoundvisibleonhsarmandliis wnsls 
securely bound together The dogged eaptession of the 
ehi d s face was something wonderful. It wore that lookTf 
stol d enduiance which seems natural to the negro One 
of the men with homble pleasanoy held an axe below his 
cjes hut the hoy contemplated it without emotion— hi 
dBplayed all the cold mdiflerence of the ancient Stoicism 
IVhcn his name was first menuoned his eyes Hashed but 
this indicat on of passion was only momentary He showi»yt 
the s^e indifference when a plea was put m for his life 
Mh dStli”' ^ tauntsd 

hfr Rrade did not see the nnfoitunate mother but wit 
afterwards told that she bad been flogged mlo conSs™ 
hat she and she only had be itched“he mall I?J" o! 
had acknowledged the crime as soon as he was clumred wub 
It It IS well W vn that snch confess ons 
thing Dnnngthcwttch epidem c mMedimval Euroue slnUS 
of unhappy cnatuies confessed to the pmcUce of SS 
^ough bj so do ng they doomed themselves to dSh 
The inugimtion m some way or other is Dowerfniiv 
and completely m etcomcs the lodgment ^or itS 

iJu/mlSSe" " ” ‘■“““Wunt S 

Mr Mackey the missionaij, smd that he had come to 
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sjx»k to Okoto, the nea.cstLtnsnun of thedjuig chief upon 
irbom in all such cases the rcsponsjb'bty rests. 0*cti 
came ojt from the throng placed his stool near the feet of 
the missionai) and 1 stened to him ittenurtl) 

Death sad the miss onary mun come to all It i 
foolish to think that because a man d es he has been 
betntdied ” 

\ cs " rcpl ed Okola, death must come to all but net 
al from Ood Sometimes it comes from the hand of 
man." 

Bat ho» do you know that m this instance it comes 
from the hand of rmn? 

TTie woman has been given fuat (the drmk of ordeal) to 
dnnk, and the gun says that she bewitched h m “ 

But the j n; is not always nght AVhen Cabmda went 
to the Mum he vnu a long time losL \11 people said that 
he was dead. \ man you decLred was the mteh, ^ou 
gare him ^uai fuai $a d that the man had killed Cabtoda 
bat Cab nda came back alive and fuat was wrong " 

A roar of laughter acVnowled^d the force of this pcrti 
sent rcpl) 

It IS not only ^uet ” said Okota, the wtJOian confesse 
that she has used the arts of witchcraft tnilanymaaccKiP* 
to you and say I have stoleri jour fowl if he has n'' 
stolen It? This woman u Idlluig ray brother when 
brother is dead I will kiU her 

\fier so decis ve a declaration, further aigument was 
nsel«3S and Mr Mackey was compelled to retire 
successful. 

The ordeal drmk of Equatonal Afhca is not idenucd 
with the red water” of Northern Cnmea. It is prepared 
from the root of a small shrub called Nka ya or Q.-i^ 
Half a pint of the decoction is given to the accused, aad 
small sticks be ng laid down on the ground at a distance of 
two feet apart, he is compeUed to step over them five times. 

If the potion act upon b m as a d uretic^ he is pronounced 
mnot^t but m some persons it produces vertigo. 'Di® 
sticks before his dizzy ^es nse like great logs and m lu^ 
awkward efibrts to stride across them he reels, falls to the 
groimd, and is immediately assimed to guil^ 

Ultimately the chief died and the woman and boy both - 
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suffered death The "n-oioan iras taken out to sea in a 
boat, killed with an axe, and thrown overboard The boy 
was burnt alive, bags of gunpowder being tied to his legs to 
shorten his suffenngs 

Apart from these superstitions, Mr Keade asserts that the 
negroes possess the remnants of a noble and sublime leli 
gion, tliough they have for^tten its precepts, and debased its 
ceremonies They still retain their belief in God, the One, 
the Supreme, the Creator ITe has made mankmd and the 
world, He thunders m the air. He destroj’s the wicked 
with His bolls. He rewards the good with long life , He 
gives them the rain, the fruits of the earth, and all things 
that are good He is far above all the other gods 

In some parts of Guinea the dafly prajer is, “O God, 
I know Thee not, but Thou knouest me, Thy aid is neces 
sary to me.’ At meals they s.xy, * O God Thou hast given 
me this, Thou hast made it grow ’ And when they work, 
"0 God, Thou hast caused that I should have strength to 
do this ” And another of their pra) ers runs, 0 God, 
help us, we do not know whether we shall live to-morrow , 
we are m Tliy hand 

* This chapter is adapted from Mr Wwwood Readcs * Savaee 
Afncii, (Edit 1S63.) 



CIIArTER 

THE ZUlU MITCH FINDERS 

E nglish Law now reigns in Zululand, and the occu 
paljon of the Wjtdi finders is almost gone, but 
in times past they were potent personages, whom an en 
slaving superstition had anned with despotic influence. The 
Zulu witch finders are regular Amaxons— perfectly fearlesi 
with a martial gut, and grave composure of miea It is (heiri 
pride, according to Lady Barker, to be looked upon os men 
when once they embrace tbeir dread profession, which th&i 
men sometimes share with them They are permitted-^ 
bear shield and spear as wamors and they hunt and kill mt" 
their own hands the wild beasts and reptiles whose sLns 
they wear “ It is not diilicuU to understand, ' says 
Barker* ‘ bearing in mind ihesi/perstrtion and cruelty which 
existed m remote parts of England not so very long ago — 
liow powerful sudi women become among a savage people 
or how tempting an opportunity they could furnish of get 
ting nd of an enemy Of course they are exceptional m 
dmduals , more observant, more shrewd, and more daunt 
less than the average fat bard working Kafirwomen, besides 
possessing the contradictor mature of great physical powers 
and strong hystencal tendencies They work themsdves 
up to a pitch of frenzy and get to bebeve as finaly m then 
own supematma! discernment as any individual among the 
trembling aide of Zulus to whom a touch from the whisk 
they carry is a sentence of instant death ’ 

The magiaan like the melodramatist, must have his sc 
* ‘ A Year’s IIousekeqiiiiB in South Afncn, p 173 
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orapaniraent of music, and Ihe Zvi\a witch-finders are at- 
tnded by a circle of black girls and women, who, like a 
ireck clionis, dap their hands together, and drone through 
. low monotonous chant, the measure and Th)’thm of which 
hangc* at times with a stamp and a swing. Not less 
lecessaiy is a ceremonial dress j for sudi things appeal di- 
ectly to the imagination of the crowd, and prepare them to 
re readily influenced by the necromancer’s dcWces. Tlie 
‘ Isinyanga,” “ Abangoma," or "witch-finders,” whom Lady 
Barker describes for us, were attired with an eje for effect 
which would have done credit to a London theatre. . It will 
suffice to depict one of them, by name Nozinyanga. Her 
fierce face, sjxrued with gouts of red paint on cheek, and brow, 
was partly overshadow^ by a helmet-like plume of the tall 
feathers of the sakabula biii In her right hand she carried 
a light sheaf of assegais or lances, and on her left arm was 
sloQg a small and pretty shield of dappled ox-hide. Her 
petticoat, made of a couple of large gay handkerchiefs, was 
worn kilt-wise. But if there were Lttle decoration in her 
skirts, the deficiency was more than compensated by the 
'.bravery of the bead-neckUces, the goat’s-oair fringes, and 
the scarlet tassels which covered her from throat to waist. 
Her ample chest rose and fell beneath a baldric of leopard 
skin, fastened aaoss it with huge brazen knobs ; while down 
her back hung a beautifully dned and flattened skin of an 
enormous boa-constrictor. 

The interest attaching to these women is derived from 
the fact that it was of old Ihe custom, among the Zulu and 
other South African, tribes, to attribute all mishaps or catas- 
trophes, political or socbl, to the agency of witches. It is 
not for Englishmen to look down with contempt upon this 
manifestation of barbarism and ignorance, considenng that 
a similar belief prevailed veiy generally among us up to the 
reign of Charles I., and, in truui, is not wholly extinct even 
now : while the extent to whidi the science of witch-finding 
was devdoped in New England will be known to every 
reader of Cotton Mather. 

IVheu the community had resolved that a certain misfor- 
tune was due to the vrilcbes, die next step obviously would be 
j to detect and punish them. For thispurpose the king would 
summon a great meeting, and cause his subjects to sit on the 
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prouad m a ring or ctrcio, for four or five tlaj-s. Tbe witch* 
/indm look lhc:f placss in the centre, and as iheygnd'jaliy 
irorked themjcJvcj up to a frantic state of frcair, nsembiicg 
demoniac^ possession, they lightly switched with ther 
rjuagga tai} one or other of the tfembJing spc’ctators, nho fRJs 
imroeduteJ/ dragged away and butchered on ihespot And 
not only he, but at! the living things in his htit—m'vcs and 
children, dogs and cats— not one sr-as Jc/i alive, nor was a 
stick left standing. Sometimes a whole kraal would be 
exterminated in this way; and the reader will percel%e how 
terribly the cruel custom could be made to gratis* private 
revwJge or to work out the king’s yrannical incli/uoons. 

A terrible little sorceress is described under the name of 
N’otilwane,* whose weird wistful glance had in it somethiEg 
uncanny and uncomfortable. She was ready dressed bcau- 
tifudy for her pan, in f)-nx skins folded over and over fron 
waist to knee, the upper part of her body being covered by 
' strings of m’ld beasts’ teeth and fangs, beads, skeins « 
gally-colourcd }im, snips of snake’s skis, and ftingw c 
Aagors-gojt fleece. This, as a decoration, was both gracefti 
and eflectne ; it was worn round the body and abo^’e eacl 
dhow, and /ell in soft while flakes among the brillis^ 
colouring and against the dusky skin. Lyna-tails depcado/ 
like bppets on each side of her Cure, which was over- 
shadowed and almost hidden by a profusion of sakahub 
feathers. “This bud," s.aj-s Lady Barker, “hasaxTiy&oi’J* 
tiful plumage, and is sufiidemly rare for the natives to attach 
a peculiar vdue and charm to the tail-feathers ; they art 
like those of a young cock, curved and slender, and of a 
dark chestnut colour, with a white eye at the extrerat hp 
of each feather.” Among all this thick, floating plomagt 
were inters/jcrsed small bbddera, and skewers or 
wrought out of tusks. Each wit^ finder wore her own 
hair, or rather wpol ; highly greased, and twisted up with 
twine until it ceases to wear the appearance of hair, and 
hangs around the face like a thick frmge, dyed de^ red 
Bent double, and with a creepiog, cat-like gait, as if seek- 
ing a trail, out stepped Korila-ane; Every niovement ^ 
her undulating body kept time to the beat of the giris 

> Lady Barker, “A Year’s JJj«sekee|«ns in South .kftwa,” P- 
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hands and their low crooning chant Presently she pre- 
tended to find the thing she sought, and with a senes of 
wDd pirouettes leaped into the air, shaking her spears and 
brandishing her little shield like a Bacchante. ISowamso, 
another of the partj, was detcimined that her companion 
should not cany off all the applause, and she too, with a j ell 
and a leap, sprang into the dance to the sound of louder 
gnmts and harder hand-claps. Nowamso showed much 
anxiety to display her back, where a magnificent snake skin, 
studded in a regular pattern with brass headed nails, floated 
like a stream She was attired also m a splendid kilt of 
leopard skins, decorated with red ro'ettes, and her toilette 
was considered more careful and artistic than any of the 
others. Brighter her bangles, whiter her goat fringes, and 
more elaborately painted her face Nozilwane, however, 
liad youth and a wonderful self reliance on her side The 
others, though they all yomed u> and hunted out an ima 
ginaiy enemy, and in turn exulted oier his discoieiy, soon 
became breathless and spent, and were glad when their 
attendants led them away to be anointed and to drmk 
water 

“As for another of the ‘witch finders, the great big 
ffoanyanga, she danced like Queen Elizabeth high and 
dispose^y,' and no wonder, for I should thmk she weighed 
at least fifteen stone Ungiteni in a petticoat of white 
Angora goat skm, and a corsage of bladders and teeth, 
beads and nper skins, was nothmg remarkable neither was 
Um a noujoizla, a melancholy looking personage, inth an 
enormous wag like coiffure of red woollen ringlets and white 
skewers The physiognomy, too was a tnfle more stolid 
and commonplace than that of her comrades, and altoge- 
ther she gave me the impressioa of bemg a sensible, respec 
table woman, who was veiy much ashamed of herself for 
play mg such antics However, she brandished her divmmg 
brush with the rest, and cut in now and then to ‘ keep the 
fleet' with the untinng Nonlwane. ’ 

Lady Barker and her fhends grew tired of this unagmaiy 
“ witch finding ” and to end the affair it was proposed to 
test the professed power of the “weird women to discover 
lost property A silver pipe stem had recently “gone 
1 imssmg and they were requestttl to find what had been 
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lost, and where. The> set to worh in a cunotis and interest 
in»waj In front, squatted on heels and haunch® a semi 
circle of about a dozen tnen, who were supposed to have 
invited the assistance of the sisterhood. The) had no idea 
of what was asked for, and were told to go on with their 
part until a signal was given that the aitide had beei 
named. 

“ tVhat IS It the Inkos has lost?^ they cned , “ discover, 
rei eaJ, make plain to os." 

The witch-finders, by their sanging and had 

wrought themseh® up to a highJ)-exQted and enthusiastic 
condition, so that the) unh«itatingly accepted the ch'it 
lenge, howamso crying, “Sing for me make a cadence for 
me” Then, after a moment’s pause, she went on rapidly, 
m her own language 

“Is this real? is it a test? is it but ashow? Po th< 


white chiefs ivant to laugh at our pretensions ? Has the 
white lad) called us on!) to show other white people that 
we can do nothing? Is anything really lost? u it not 
hidden? No, it /s lost Is it lost by a bbck person^ 
No, a white person has lost iL Is it lost by the great white 
chief? No, le 1 $ lost by an ordinary white man. Let me 
see what it is that is lost. Is it mon^? No Is it a 
weighty thing? No, it can be alw3)'s earned aboat— it is 
not heavy All people like to carry it, especialJ) the white 
Inkosi It IS made of the samemetaJ as money 1 could 
tell you more, but there is no earnestness in all this, — it is 
only a spectacle.” 

Between each of these eJacolaDons she made a pause, 
looking eagerly into the of the men before her who 
for «ole answer, gaie a loud, simultaneous snap of finger 
and thumb, pointing towards the ground as they did so and 
shoutmg the one word “Yir-ora,” (the first S) liable strongly 
accented and much prolonged,) “discover, reveal They 
<an sa) nothing more to mge her on, beemse the) them 
selves are ignorant but the weird women watch their coun 
eagerly to detect, if they cm, some imconsaous 
sCT or token that their guesses arc near the truth. Sas- 
iXaing a tn<i, N owamso bpses mto sDcncc but Noalwane 
about like cne possessed sobbng and quivcnng mth 
etatemcnl, “ It w this— it is that T fhe tall Nonryanga 
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strikes her lance f rmly into the ground and cries haught ly 
IQ her oivn tongue It is his watch 1” throwing around a 
haughty glance as if danng any one to contradict her 
The others then join hands and gallop round and round 
making a suggest on here and a suggest on there all alike 
improbable the inquirers as the kneeling men are 
called alTorduig them no assistance At last Nozil 'one 
strikes home His pipe 1 she exda ms Yoiiva yozwa 
a th Dg which has come off his pipe 
And so It is Nozil vanes pluck and perseverance and 
cunning scrutmy of our faces at each 1 it she made have 
brought her off victonously 

A murmur or rati er grunt, of admiration goes around 
The inquirers jump up and subs de into ebony images 
of impassive rcspectabil ty The weary chorus disperses 
uv small groups and the exhausted sisterhood drop os if 
by one consent on tbeic knees s tt ng back on then heels 
and raise their right hands m salutation ^ 

AbnJged fram LadyC kc A Yea s Hoosekeepng n South 
Afna, pp. i 3 |'-i 84. 



CH/U»TER XI 

lAlilAhlSM Aht> SERPES T » ORSIIIP 

'^HERE can be no question as to the aotiquttj or uni 
>ersalitj of Serpent Worship, whatever ma/ be the 
di/Tcrence of opinion as to its on^o. ^\ccordin2 to Uoant 
It began m Chaidea, and was “the first varuuon tom the 
purer Zaboism But this statement requires from us a 
brief preliminary expbnstion of that anaent form of 
worship 

Zabaism, or Zabism has had its two sects, — first the 
Chaldean 2iibuns of the Kuraa — the ‘ Parsified” Chaldee 
heathen, or non-Chnsiun Cnos&cs — the ancestors of the 
present Mendaites or so-called Joannes Chnstians who 
reside in the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf, and speah 
o corrupt fonn of ChaJdee-Aramaic. And second, the 
Pseudo-Zabians, or Sj'nao 2^biaDS, in Harran Edessa, Rab 
kah and Bagdad It is the latter who now chiefly repre 
sent Zabism. 

The first named, or Chaldean Zabians, who transferred 
the name to the Hananic, and greatly influenced the deve 
lopment of the peculiar system of the latter are the people 
so designated m the K.nian, and b> the Mohammed3uis of 
to-day The Harramans, who rose about a.d 830 profess 
to denve their denominatioa ftom one Zabi who isvanously 
called a son of Seth, son of Adam, or a son of Enoch or 
Idns, or a son of Methuselah, or of some fictitious Badi or 
JIan, a supposed companion of Abraham, while Jloham 
medan wnlers trace it to the word ssaba, ‘ to turn, to mOTC,” 
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because its professors turned from the path of true religion, 
that IS, Islam, or, as the Zabians say, because they have 
turned /» the proper faith 

The Zabian creed, as professed by the Harramc Za 
bions, would appear to resolve itself into the following 
elements • — 

It teaclies that the Creator is, m His essence, primitivnty, 
onginality, and etemit}. One, but in His numerous mant 
festations m bodil) figures, manifold Cltieil} He is personi 
fled b) the sev en pnnapal planets, and by the good, knowing, 
excellent carthli bodies. Ihis, however, is without any dis- 
turbance of His unity It is, s.iy the Zabians, as if the seven 
planets were His seven hmbs, and as if our seven limbs 
were His seven spheres in whidi He manifests Himself, — 
so that He speaks with our tongues, sees with our eyes, 
hears with our cars, touches with our hands, comes and 
goes vnth our f«.et, and acts through our members 

it teaches further, that God is too great and too sublime 
to occupy Himself directly with the affairs of this world , 
that Its government He has therefore entrusted to other 
god», and that u is only to the highest things of destiny He 
Himself devotes His attention — an attnbution of cold 
superiority and intellectual indifference in sinking contrast 
to the idea of God the father developed by Cmastianity, 
that alllovmg, as well as all powerful God Who watches 
over the fall of a sparrow and listens with tender ear to 
the prayer of even the meanest of His creatures More 
over, Zabism inculcates the chilling doctnne tliat man is 
too feeble to offer his homage directly to the Supreme, and 
must therefore address die infenor deities to whom the 
regimen of the world has been handed In this way we 
see that the veneration shown to the planets and the wor 
ship of idols are only a symbolism resulting from the 
humiliating doctnnes just defined 
Zabism is a poly-theistic system, — it absolutely revels in 
gods and goddesses. There are the spints that direct and 
guide the planets, the spints that onginate or represent 
every action in this world —not a natural effect, great or 
little, whidi does not emanate from a deity Whatever 
appears m the air, whatever is formed near the sJ^ or 
spnngs from the earth, must be traced to certain gods that 
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govern these mamfestations, so that every flale of snoK, 
CTcry drop of rarn has its presiduig spint- 

These spirits also “ mould and shape everything bodily from 
one form into the other, and gradaally bring all created things 
to the state of their highest possible perfection, and com 
mumcate their powers to all substances, beings, and things. 
Bj the tnov eroent and guidance of these spiritual beings, the 
dilTercnt elements and natural compositions are influenced 
m such a wa> that tlie tenderest plant may pierce the 
hardest cliff He who guides this world is calM the fust 
spint These gods know our most secret thoughts, and all 
OUT future is open to them. The female deities seem to 
have been conceived as the feeling or passive pnnaple. 
These gods or intelligences emanate direcilj from God 
without His will, as ra)s do from the sun They arc, fur 
ther, of abstract forms, free of all matter, and oeitlier made 
of an> substance or matcnal They consist chiefly of a 
light m which there is no darkness, which the senses can 
not concave b> reason of its immense clcomcss, which 
the undcntanding cannot comprehend by reason of its ex 
tieme dehcac), and vrhtch fancy and imaguutiQn cannot 
fathom." 

Free from all animal desires, these spints are created 
wholly for love and harmony, for friendship and unity 
They are unaffected b> local and temporal changes, and 
control the planetary spheres, wuhout finding the motion 
of the heaviest too heavy , or of the lightest too light. Their 
never-ending existence is a prolong^ happiness, owing to 
their nearness to the Supreme God, whom thej praise day 
and night, like the Angela with no sense of latigue or 
satiety, and whose will they ever obey with the keenest 
joy Free agents, they arc never inclined towards the enk 
The) turn towards the good as readily as the flower towards 
the bght 

Passing on to the cosmogoiucal part of the Zabian system, 
we find that it is based on the caastence of five pnmEval 
pnnaples, — the Creator, Heason, the Soul, Space, and the 
Void. These are the constituoits of all creation. But 
apart from these, or comprehending these, the Zabians seem 
to have regarded two pnnaple^ God and the Soul, as 
specially active and everliving Some writers represent 
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them as believing also in a passive prinaple, Mattef » 
jQ two pnnaples which are neither living nor passive* Time 
and Space They appear to have regarded Matter as 
pnraeval and everlasting and to have ascribed to the 
ongm and duraticm of Evil God Himself created only the 
spheres, and the heavenly bodies which they contain 
These spheres (fathers) conve) the types or ideas to the 
elementary substances (mothers), and out of the combma 
tion, conjunction, and motion of these spheres ai^d ele 
nients are produced the vanous earthly things (children) 
According to the Zabians the world is renewed tnth 
every “world year," or ctcIc, that is once every 36*425 
ordinary years And at the close of each cycle, the life, 
vegetable, animal, and human that had flourished ^thin 
it cease to multiply, and new foms or types sprung loto 
existence. 

The vacillating and contending nature of man is due to 
the contradictory elements of which he is composed 
desires and passions wluch sway him to and fro depress 
lum to the low standard of the brute creation, and hw fall 
would be complete but for such religious rites as punfica 
tioDs, sacrifices odd other means of grace Through these 
he IS able again to draw near to the great gods J“id to 
attain a resemblance unto them The human soul >5 dual, 
tliat IS, It consists partly of the nature of the annual soul 
and partly of that of the angelic soul It is immori^* ttnd 
subject to future recompense and punishment but not for 
ever, nor m any world but this though at different epochs 
of existence Hence, our present happmess is a reivaid 
for the good deeds done by us in as earlier stage Pf exis- 
tence , and our present suffenug the just chastisenient for 
evil actions committed m the past In its nature th^y hold 
that the soul is pnmiUve because otherwise it n’ost be 
material, and a material soul is an impossibility 
“ The soul says Kathibi, one of the Zabian teachers, “ is 
thus immaterial and oasts from eternity , is the involuntary 
reason of the first tyiics, as God is the First Cause of the 
Intelligences. Once on a tune the soul behdd 2 jid 

loved It Glowing with the desue of assuming a bodily 
shape, it would not agam sqarate itself from that mittter of 
which the world was created Smee that time, the soul 
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forgot itsdf, Its everlastiBg enstence, its onginal abode, and 
knew nothing more of what it had formerly knoivn But 
God, who converts all things to the best, united it to matter, 
which it loved, and out of this union the heavens, the ele- 
ments, and other composite things arose In order that 
the soul might not wholly pensh withm matter, He endowed 
It with intelligence whereby it conceived its high origin the 
spintual world and itselC It further conceived through it 
that It was but a stranger in this world, m which it was sub- 
ject to many suffenngs, and that even the joys of thia world 
are but the sources of new suflenngs. As soon as the soul 
had perceived all this, it began toy earn agam for its spintual 
home, as a man who is away fiom his birthplace pines for 
his homestead It then also learned, that, in order to 
return to its primitive state, it had to shake of! the fetters 
of sensuous desires and bberate itself from all matenalistic 
tendencies Tar from them all, it would once more re 
gam Its heavenl) sphere, and enjoj the bliss of the spiritual 
world. ^ 

Such IS an outline of therebgious system which flourished 
from the middle of the nmth to the middle of the eleventh 
century, under the name of Zabism ' 

Evidently out of thu Zabaism Serpent worship could 
not spnng because it is of much greater antiquity hat 
then IS the Zabism to which Bryant alludes? A purely 
imaginary creed, which the medixvol, Jewish, Arabic and 
Persian writers identified with star worship TTie Mohira 
medan and other writers of the twelfth century bestowed 
the name of Zabians indifferently upon the ancient Chal 
deans the Buddhists, even the ante-Zoroastnan Ptisians, 
and Bryant has followed their nustaken example As a 
matter of fact, Serpent worship is a relic of nature-worship 

more particubrly of the old solar worship — and the 

Serpent at first was unquestionably an emblem of the 
Sun 

In Babylon large serpents of silver supported the image 
of the goddess Rhea, in the temple of Bel, or Belus, and 
the lume Lei itself is thought by some writers to be an 
abbrevution of Ob-el, “the Serpent-God In the Apo- 

• Quo e«l from Cbwobon ( D eSvsUer vod dcr S-abiJiiiu5,”lS56,y 
by Chambers-. 
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cryphol book of Bel and the Dragon, we read : “ In that 
same place there was a great Dn^on, which they of Ba- 
bylon worshipped. And the king said unto Daniel : Wilt 
thou say that this is of brass? lo, he eateth and drinketh : 
thou canst not say he is no IKqng god : therefore worship 
him.” 

Speaking of the earUer stage of the Persian religion, 
Eusebius remarks that all the Pei^ians worshipped the First 
Fnnciples under the form of Serpents, having dedicated to 
them temples in which they performed sacrifices, and held 
festivals and orgies, esteeming them the greatest of Gods, 
and governors of the Universe. 

These first principles were the principles of Good and 
Evil, or Onnurd and Ahriman, whose terrible struggle for 
the supremacy of the universe was sjTObolised in Persian 
mythology by two serpents contending for the mundane egg. 
They are represented as standing upon their tails, and each 
of them has fastened Its teeth upon the disputed prize. 
But, more generally, the Evil Principle alone was repre- 
sented by the serpent, and a fable m the Zendavesta recalls 
to our recollection the opening of the Book of Genesis ; for 
it says that Ahriman assumed a serpent’s form in order to 
destroy the first of the human race, whom he accor^gly 
poisoned. 

In the Saddu, or Snddo, « is said When you kill ser- 
pentSj you shall repeal the Zendavesta, whereby you wiU 
obtain great merit ; for it is the same as if you had killed 
so many devils.” 

Mithras, the Persian sun^god, was represented encircled 
by a serpent •, and in his nles a custom was observed similar 
to that practised in the mysteries of Sebazius •. a serpent was 
cast into the bosom of the neophyte, and taken out at the 
lower part of his garments.* 

. The hierogram of the winged circle and serpent is a re- 
markable and significant embletn of Ophiobtreia, and is 
found in almost cxery country where Serpent-worship pre- 
%-allcd. It is to be traced in the Egyptian, the Persian, and 
even the Aztec hicroglypWcs ; and on the monuments of 
Chba, Greece, Italy, As» Minor, and India. Enthusiasts 
allege that it has been discovered in Britain. It seems to 
* Dcane^ jv 49 
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forgot Itself Its everlasting existence, its onginal abode and 
knew nothing more of what it had formerlj knorni But 
God, who converts all things to the best united it to matter, 
which it loved and out of this union the heavens the ele- 
ments and other composite thmgs arose. In order that 
the soul might not wholly pensh within matter He endow ed 
It mth intelligence whereby it conceived its liigh ongin the 
spmtual world and itself It further conceived through it 
ttot it was but a stranger in this world in which it was sub 
ject to many sufferings and that even the joys of this world 
are but the sources of new suffenngs. As soon is the soul 
had perceived all this it began to yearn agam for its spmtual 
home as a man who is away from his birthplace pines for 
his homestead It then also learned that in order to 
return to its pnminve state it had to shake off the fetters 
of sensuous desires and liberate itself from all materulistic 
tendencies. Far from them all it would once more re 
gam Its heavenly sphere and enjoy the bbss of the spmtual 
world ' 

Such is an outl ne of the religious system which flouruhed 
firom the middle of the ninth to the middle of the eleventh 
ceniurj under the name of Zabism ' 

Evidemij out of this Zabaism Serpent worship could 
not spring because it is of much greater antiquitj t\hat 
then IS the Zahsm to which Bryant alludes? A purelj 
imaginary creed which the medixval Jewash Arabic and 
Persian writers identified with star worship The Moh-im 
raedan and other mters of the twelfth cenmry bestowed 
the name of Zabians indifferently upon the ancient Choi 
deans the Buddhists even the antc-Zoroastran Persians, 
and Bryant J as followed their mistaken example. As a 
matter of fact Serpent worship is a rebc of nature-irorship 
— more particularly of the old solar worship — and the 
Serpent at first was unquestionably an emblem of the 
Sun 

Id Babylon large serpents of silver supported tl e image 
of the goddess Khea m the temple of Bel or lie! is , and 
the name Bel itself is thought by some writers to be an 
abbreviation of Ob-el the Serpent-God In the Apo- 
• Quo ol from Chw-oLon { D eSsalier nod der Sbatuanus 185 ^) 
by Chambers. 
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have been a genera! BjinboT of cofsecralt^n, and as such 
mention is made of it by the poet Pcrsius • 

“ ringe doos aagae* , pneri sacer est locns " 

SUir / 

Reference is here made to snakes, which, as we have 
seen, is the hicrograro of the worshippers of the Two Pna 
ciplcs, each being represented by a serpent. Generally, 
hoTTCicr, it 13 one serpent only that issues kom the innged 
circle, and sometimes the ardc is wnthout wings. As a 
consecrating symbol, the ophite hierogram was tnsenbed 
upon the massn'e portals of the Egyptian temples. Mr 
Deane aintends that the Dmids “inth the consistent mag 
mficcnce which charactensed their religion," transferred the 
symbol from the portal to the temple , and instead of plac 
mg the arcle and serneot over fhe entrance into their sane 
toanes, erected the whole bui/diog in the form of the op^tc 
hierogram, as at Abury m ■Wfltsnlcre, and Stanton Drew m 
Somersetshire The former represents the ophite hierogram 
with one serpent, the latter is double, m both cases the 
cmcle has no wmgs 

In Aigyllshue, rear Oban, exists a huge seipent-shaperf 
mound, recovered by Mr PheniJ m 1871, wluch must 
be mentioned in this connection, looking down upon it 
from the high ground to (he westward, jou see it rising con 
spicuously from the flat grassy plam, which extends for some 
distance on either ade, with scarcely an undulation, save 
two artificial circular mounds, m one of which he several 
large stones forming a cromlech A recent visitor writes 

“Findmg ourselves in the veiy presence of the Great 
Dragon, we hastened to improve our acquamtaace, and in 
a couple of minutes had scrambled on to the ndge which 
forms his backbone, and tbence perceived that we were 
standing on an artificial mound three hundred feet m lengUi, 
forming a double curve liea huge letter S, and wonderfully 
perfect in anatomical outline This we perceived the more 
perfectly on reaching the head, which hes at lhew«tern 
end, when<» diveige small ndges, which may have repre- 
sented the paws of the rqitde. On the head rests a aide 
of stones, supposed to be emblematic of the solar disc, and 
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exactly corresponding wlh the solar aide as represented 
on the head of the mystic serpents of Egypt and Phcemaa, 
and in the great American Serpent Mound At the time of 
Mr Plien^’s first visit to this qwt there still remained in 
the centre of this circle some traces of an altar, which, thanhs 
to the depredations of cattle and herdbojs, have since 
wholly disappeared. 

“The arde was e.xcavated on the lath of October, rS?!, 
and within it were found three large stones, forming a 
chamber, which contained burnt human bones, clnrcoal, 
and charred hazel nuts Surely the spirits of our Pagin an 
cestors must rejoice to see how faithfully we, their descen 
dants, continue to bum our hazel nuts on Hallow e en their 
old autumnal Fire Festival, though our modem divination 
IS practised only with reference to such a tnvual matter as 
the faith of sweethearts ' A flmt was also found, beautifully 
and minutely serrated at the edge , nevertheless, it was at 
once evident, on opening the cairn, that the place had 
already been ransacked, probably m secret, by treasure- 
seekers, as there is no tradition of any excavation for saen 
tiRc purposes having ever been made here 
“ On the removal of the peat moss and heather from the 
ndge of the serpents back, it was found that the whole 
length of the spine was carefully constructed with regularly 
and symmetncilly placed stones at such an angle as to 
throw olT ram , an adjustment to which we doubtless owe 
the preservation, or at least the perfection of this most re 
markable relic To those who know how slow is the growth 
of peat moss, even in damp and uodrained places, the depth 
to which it has here attained though ui a dry and thoroughly 
exposed situation and raised from seventeen to twenty feet 
above the level of the surrounding moss, tells of many a 
long century of silent undisturbed growth, since the daj-s 
when the seipent’s spine was the well w om path daily trodden 
by reverent feet 'ITie spine js, m fact, a long narrow cause 
way, made of large stones, set like the vertebne of some 
huge animal They form a ndge sloping off m an angle at 
each side, which is continued downwards with an arrange 
ment of smaller stones, su^cstive of nbs. ’ 

This strange memorial of a dqjarted age and a vanished 
faith, lying m the silence and solitude of the lonely shore 
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preva\\cd in every nat on of antiquity It flounsKed m 
Greece and Rome in Egypt and Chaldea in Arabia and 
Central Asia, it extended throughout the Ind an peninsula 
from Cape Comorin to Kashmir it vns practised in Ceylon 
and the islands of the eastern seas m Mexico and Peru 
throughout the whole of Africa. Passing northward we 
fnd that it existed in Scythia and Scandnavia as also 
among vast tabes near the Oural mountains and throughout 
Northern Europe and particularly among the tribes on the 
Ob or Obi nver which otres its name it is sa d to the 
leneration pad to the reptile Unt 1 the end of the four 
teentli century i hen Christianity was introduced the people 
of Poland worshipped domesuc serpents wh ch w ere allowed 
to run free in every house and carefully tended every 
mishap that occurred being attnbuted to some negligence 
m their service The Lapps the Finns the Norwegians the 
S ledes the Danes all fostered these strange household 
gods ind shared with them the children s m Ik The Vandals 
also kept them some 1 ved m hollo v trees and thither re- 
paired the women with the r offerings of m Ik as is common 
at tl e present day in Ceylon and many pans of India. 
Long after they had accepted the faith of Ciiwsrr the Lom 
bards continued a form of serpent worship adonng or pay 
inglomageto a golden \nper and a tree 10663 Barbatus 
'Buhop of Benevento finding the custom stdl observed 
made a successful appeal to the worshippers to cut down 
the tree and alio v him to melt tl e golden viper into a 
sacnmental chal ce 

One of the roost interesting of the supposed Serpent 
temples or dracot tia is that of Karnak. It is situated half 


n m Ic from the village of that name, in the department of 
the Morbihm m Bnltany and about n ne m les from the 
picturesque to vn of Auray It is also inthui a mile of the 
Bay of Qu heron. 

1 he i hole length of the Stones of Kamak," as the 
temple is called measures if we include its sinuosities 

cght miles. The widUi vanes from -50 to 350 feet The 

h ghest stones are as much as seventeen feet h gh and from 
th rtj to fort) feet in circumference Vacant spaces have 
unfonunately been deared by ruthless spolatoK for the 
erection of the adjacent viUiges of Ploermel and Karnak 
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and the boundary of the ncighbounng fields But 
whit toil and lime must ha\c been onginilly expended on 
Its constmction ne may infer from the fact tint it consistwl 
of eleven rows of stones about ten thousand in number, of 
which upwards of three hundred iveraE,cd from fifteen to 
seventeen feet m height, and from Sfctccn to twentj or 
thirt) feet in girth , one stone even measuring the huge or 
cumfcrence of fortj two feet 

A glance at an> eng:raving of this fimous antiquit} will 
show that the course of the avenues is distinctly smuous 
and that it defines the figure of an enormous serpent undu 
lating over the ground Necessarily, however, the resein 
blance is more striking to one who views the ongiiul M 
silu To such the iltcmations of the high intl low stonca 
rcguLvly disposed, may seem to mirk with sufficient nccti 
racy "the swelling of the serpents muscles he moves 
along' though this seems rather i fight of iraagmaiion 
Put at all events the spectator will acknowledge the 
evidence of design which dearly appears m the construction 

r\t llio Wii'iMi/K 
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endowed wnth life, and were petnfied as they stand Some 
of the Bretons believe they were the Roman army who 
pursued the centurion Comehus on account of his conver 
Sion to Christianitj, and were stricken into stone through 
his pra> ers Others rniagme that certain supematural dwarfs 
erected them m a single laght, and that each soil inhabits 
the Slone he reared 

Mr Deane tells us that near the KamaL side of the dra- 
contium rises a singular mound of great elevation, which 
has once been conical, and the upper portion of which is 
evidently artificiaL^ He regards it as analogous to the re 
markable hill of SUbury, which occupies much the same 
position toirards the Albury dracontium Probably these 
mounds sened as altars, on whidi, m conformity with the 
practices of the Solar worship, was kept burning the per 
pelual fire kindled by the sun. They are of common occur 
tcnce m Persia, and seem to be identical with “ the high 
places’ of Scripture where the pnests of Baal celebrated 
tlicir sacrifices. The conical mound near Kamak — which 
nay be seen for miles around— has been consecrated b) the 
Christians to the Archangel Michael, who is the patron saint 
of eiery height, hiU, or cone natural or artifiaal, in Bnt 
tany The reason of this dedication has been conjectured 
to be that S Michael is the assailant and conqueror o! the 
spmiual Dn^on of the Apocalypse The mutilated image 
of that great serpent lies prostrate below the mound and 
when its worshippers were converted to the religion of 
Christ, thej naturally erected on the Solar mount a chapel 
consecrated to its archangelic sbjer This consecration 
indicates, therefore, the tnumpb of Chnshanity over Ophi 
olatry , and it is but comisteot, says Deane that the people 
who allegorised the conversion of the Ophites by the meta 
phor of w victory over serffnh, should in token of the 
\actory, erect upon the bigb places of idolatry chapels to 
the great ArchaigeL 

It IS possible that the mound gave name to the adjacent 
vul^e that is, Ram ak, or Carnac, from ‘ catm” a hill, 
and “/lac,' a snake The “serpents hill would be no 
unsuitable title for hlont S Michel In the same manner 
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the group of pillars ma) Ime been named 

from mam, stones, and ^ar 

It 15 cunous to find proofs of the existence of Serpent 
worship in the New ^\orld as in the Old, to meet iMlh it 
traces in Mexico -is well is in I gjpt or ClnWca. Hui 
certain it is that the rcligton of Mexico had many features 
which were common to iht I g>T>tian and Chaldean creeds, 
the same Sohr M'orship the same p)TamidaI monuments 
and the same Ophiohtrous S)nibols 

Tor instance, we learn that the temple of IluiUilipuih 
in Mexico was built of great stones m the fashion ol 
snakes tied one to another, and that the circtne was called 
'the arcuit of snakes ” because iht walls of the enclosure 
were coscredwiih the figures of snakes, fhis truculent 
looking dcil> held in his right hand a staff cut in the fashion 
of a serpent , and the four comcn of the ark or tabernacle 
m which he was seated terminated each with a caned eff^y 
of a serpents head. 

The Mexican astronomers represented a century by f 
circle, with a sun m the centre, surrounded b> the sjmiols 
of the ) ears The circumference was a serpent twisted into 
four knots at the cardinal points. 

The Mexican month was dmded into twenty days two 
of which were s>-mboIised by the serpent and dragon 
Tanher, the doamay of the tewpie dedtetted to the 
god of the air was so wrought as to resemble a serpent's 
mouth 

The Mexicans howo'er went be}ODd the 
worship of the sacred serpent and like raanj other branches 
of the Ophite family they fostered living serpents m then 
dwellings as household gods Mr Bullock asserts that the) 
make the rattlesnake an object of their worship and tene 
ration , and that representations of this reptile and of 
others of its species are very commonly met with among 
the remains of their anaent idolatrj lie sajs that the 
finest known to be in existence may be seen m a deserted 
part of the cloister of the Dominican coment opposite to 
the Palace of the Inquisition It is curled up in an imLated 
erect position with the jaws extended and is represented m 
the act of gorging a woman, nchly dressed who 1 es between 
its fangs crushed and bcerated. 
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The Conquistadors, or Spanish followers of Cortez, all 
assert that the Aztecs, or inhabitants of Mexico, worshipped 
an idol wrought into the shape of a serpent. Eonal Dias 
del Castello, one of the Spanish mtader’s veteran captains, 
and the chronicler of the expedition, describes the intenor 
of the pnnapal temple to which he and his leader were 
conducted bj the Emperor Montezuma “ tVhen we had 
ascended to the summit of the temple, we observed on the 
platform as we passed, the large stones on which were 
placed the ^nctims intended for sacrifice Here was a great 
figure representmg a Dragon and much Wood lay spilled 
Cortez, addressing Montezuma, requested him to do him 
the Ciiour to show his gods. After consulting the pnesls, 
Montezuma led them into a tower where was a kind of hall 
Here were t»o altars highly adorned rnth nchly wrought 
timbers on the roof, above ihe roof, spread gigantic figures 
hke unto men The one on the right hand \ras Huitnlo- 
pochtli their war god, with a great face and tembleejes 
This figure was entirelj covered with gold and jewels and 
his body wreathed about with golden serpents Before the 
idol smoked a pan of incense, in which the hearts of three 
humanvietima were bunnng mixed with copal. The othw 
great figure, on the left with a face like a bear’s mis the 
god of the infernal regions His bodj was everiwhere 
covered with figures of deiiU having serpents tails. In this 
place was kept a drum of most enormous dunensions the 
head of which was made of the skins of large serpents. 
At \ short distance from the temple stood a tower, and at 
the door gnnned frightful idob like serpents and denis 
in front of these were tables and knives for sacrifice. 

Mr Bullock who made a laluable collection of Mexican 
antiquities, descnbes an idol the goddess of war, on 
which Cortez and fus followers may possiblj have looked 

• This monstrous idol, be says is, with its pedestal, 
twelve feet high and four feet wide Its form is partly 
human and partly composed of rattlesnakes and the tiger 
The head enormously wide seems that of two rattlesru5.es 
united , the fangs hanging out of the mouth, on which the 
still palpitating hearts of the unfortunate victims were rubbed 
as an act of the most acceptable oblation. The body is 
that of a deformed man, the pbce of arms being supphed 
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b} ihc heads of ratllcsniltcs placed on sfiuarc phn’hs nrd 
united bj fringed ornaments Kound the waist is a girdle 
which was ongimli) enernsted with gold and beneath this, 
reaching nearly to l)ic ground and parti) cosenng its de- 
formed do\en feet a draper) cnurcl) composed of wreathed 
nttlcsruies which the natives call ‘ a garment of ser 
penis Ilctwcen the feet, descending from the 

bod), anodier wreathed serpent rests hia head upon the 
ground' 

‘ Tlie only worship,'* say-s Mr Deane* ‘ which can ne 
with tlul of the Serpent m anliijuity or universality, is the 
adoration of the Sus But un formly with U c progress of 
the Solar superstitions has advanced the sacred serpent from 
Babylon to PeriL If the worship of the Sun therefore, 
was the fint deviation from the truth, the worship of the 
Serpent was one of tlic frst innovations of idolatry Uhat 
ever doubt may exist as to wh eh was the first error httle 
doubt can anse as to the pnmitivc ondanlediluvuncha 
racter of both I or in the earliest heathen records ne iind 
them inexplicably interwoven as the first of superstitions 
Thus Egiytun mj-lhology informs us that Helios {the Sun) 
was the frst of the E^ptun gods, for in early history, 
kings and gods are gcncnll) confounded But Hchos 
mamed Ops, the serj ent deiC) and became father of Osins 
Is s TyphcEus Apollo and\enus a Indition which would 
make the superst tions coeval This fable being reduced 
to more simple laws informs us that the Sun having mar 
Tied the Serpent became by this union the father of Adam 
and Eve the Fvil Spirit the Serpent-solar deit) and Lust 
which appears to be a confusion of Senptur^ trutlis m 
which chronological order is saenfeed from the sunphfica 
tion of a fable But — ex pede Iferculem — from the small 
fragments of tbe truth which ire here combmed we may 
judge of the original dimensions of the knowledge whose 
ruins are thus heaped together Me ma) conclude that, 
s nee idolatry lust the serpent and the evil spirit are here 
said to have been synchronous with the First Man and 
IV Oman, the whole fable is little more than a in)thological 
version of the events in Paradise. 

Jlr Deane who hved before the days of Comparative 
* Deaoe pp. 446 447 
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Mylholog), read into the old laWes a meaning which they 
are hardly capable of bcanng It is cltar enough that 
Serpent worship liad an astronomical origin, but we may 
agreewith him that it was as ancient and universal as the 
worship of the Sun, with winch, indeed, it was closely 
connected 

U e shall now borrow a few vUustrations of the character, 
extent, and significance of Serpent worship from Mr Fergus 
sons elaborate norV,' in which he deals particularly with 
the Topes at Sanchi and Amrav'ati But, first, a word or 
two m explanation of the origin and purpose of the Topes 
will be desirable 

The era of stone architecture m India seems to have 
begun with the reign of Asoha about S50IS.C It is con 
lemporaneous with the nsc of Buddhism whose followers 
gnduallj usurped tlie place formerly occupied by the 
Aryans. Tlie Buddhist building then erected nny be di 
sided into three pnnapal classes 

1st 2ii/« or Stupas with thew surrounding rails and 
lats , 

end Chatl)at, which, m form and purpose, closely re- 
semble the early Churches of the Christians though several 
of those cut m the roclc were m all probability excavated 
before the Christian era and, 

3rd Viharas, or Monasteries forming m the earliest 
tunes the dwellings of the monks or pnests who nimistered 
in the Topes or Chaityas but afterwards becoming the m 
dependent abode of monastic cortimunities who had chapels 
or oratories appropnated to their use within the walls of 
their monasteries 

■\\ e are here concerned only with the Tope or Stupa. 

In Us origin we suspect that it simply took the place of 
the mound or tumulus which the Turanian and other races 
had from earliest ages been accustomed to raise over the 
last lesling place of thew dead Wo such tumuli now exist m 
India having probably been washed away by the tropical 
rams or nver floods , but some are still found in Afghanistan 
The Indian type is distmguisfaed from the tumulus of otlier 

' Tree and Serpent worship by James Fergusson (eilt,i86Sl 
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countries bj its material and its shape It is built of 
brick or stone m a rounded or conical form It is (hs- 
tinguishtd also by the circumstance that instead of being 
the place of interment of a corpse, it is the depository of 
relies 

Besides being used as a rclic-slmnc, the Tope was fre 
qucnlly employed as a memorial tower to indicate a sacred 
spot. Of the 84 000 Stupas nrhidi according to trad tion 
Asoka erected fully one half nould seem to hate been 
raised to mark the scenes where Buddha or some Bodhis- 
atwa had j erformed a miricle or done something worthy 
of being remembered by the faiihluk 

The ra Is " or stone circles surrounding the Indian 
Topes are often of as much im|>ortance as the Topes them- 
scUcs, and in the case of Sanchi and Amraaati, are eten 
were important As with the Topes, they arc scpulcliral 
in ongin The ardcs of nide stones found all over 
Europe certainly are so m most cases They may some* 
times endose holy spots and may possibly nave m some 
instances places of assembly though this is improbable 
Their application to the purposes of ancestral ^worship is 
however not only probable but appropriate. Sometimes a 
arde of stones encloses a scpulaiiaJ mound as at New 
Grange m Ireland and very frequently in Scandmavaa and 
Algcna. In India rude stone arcles are of frequent occur 
rence. borne hundreds arc found in the neighbourhood of 
Amravati alone and all are sepulchral, but 1 ke the Topes 
when adopted by the Buddhists they were subi mated into 
a symbol instead of a reality 

Kefcrcnce must briefly be made to another group of early 
Buddhist monuments the lals or stembhas of which veiy 
fe V are now extant in India the Bntish engineer Iiaving 
used them for his roads and the native zemindar for his 
nee or sugar mills Those erected by Asoka are uniform m 
character circular stone shafts monoliths thirty or forty 
feet high and surmounted by a capital of a bell shaped or 
falling leaf form imitated from the later Greaan arch lec- 
ture They were erected m order that certain edicts might 
be engraved upon them which Asoka desired to keep con 
stantly m the remembrance and before the eyes of his sub- 
jects But in the fifth centuiy those raised by the Guptas 
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had no other object than to perpetuate the lume and fame 
of their roj-al founders 

The Topes at Sanchi fom part of a large group of Topes 
situated between the towns of Bhilsa and Bhopul in Central 
India. The> range o%er an area about seventeen niiks from 
east to west, and about ten miles from north to south, in 
five or SIX different clusters and number in all beta een forty 
and fifty of various dimensions It is believed that the 
smallest are merely the places of interment of local chiefs , 
others are strictly Dagolxis, or relic shnnes , while the largest 
is a chaitjn or stupa, designed apparent!) to consecrate 
some sacred spot, or perpetuate the memory of some re 
markable event in Buddhist history 

Architecturally speakmg « consists, first, of a basement 
xsi feet m diameter and 14 feet in height This is sur 
mounted by a platform or procession path, wvthm which 
the dome or tumulus itself rises m the shape of a truncated 
hemisphere to a height of jp feet The summit is a level 
area measunng 34 feet across and surrounded by a circular 
railing or bamer of stones which enclosed a square Tu or 
reliquary, ti^ feet square, and this m its turn enclosed a 
circular support for the sacred and symbolic umbrella that 
ahva)'S crowned these edifices 

At a distance of feet from the base the lope is en 
aided by a Tail eleven feet high and consisting apparently 
of one hundred pillars exclusive of the gateway's. Each 
pillar seems to hav e been the gift of an individual and e\ en 
the rails between them have apparently been contributed 
by different persons. The rail or arete is devoid of sculp- 
ture, but four gateways vshich were added to it about the 
Chnstian en are covered with sculptured work of the most 
elaborate kind 

The human figures represented m these sculptures belong 
m the mam to two great races One of them is easily 
recognised as “ Hmdus ‘ meaning by that term the avi 
lized race who formerly occupied the valley of the Ganges, 
and who from their capitals of Ayodhya and Indraprastha 
or Pataliputra (Pahbothra) had been the dominant class m 
India for at least two thousand years before the time to 
which we are now refemng It may be taken as proved 
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that these people were ori^ally pure immigrant Aijan^ 
but by IntennLxture xrith other races their blood took, it 
were, a new colouring, though they did not lose the dvilfsa- 
tion and pre-eminence which the)’ owed to their intellectual 
superiority. 

^Ve know them in the sculptures by their costume ; by 
the dhoti, wrapped round the loins exactly as it Is worn now- 
a-daj-s ; the chadder over thrir shoulders ; and the turban 
on their heads. So much for the dress of the men ; of the 
undress of the women it is more difficult to speak. They 
are always decorated mth enormous bangles about the wrists 
and ankles, and strings of beads round the neck ; but with 
the e.xception of a bead belt round the body below 
waist they wear httle body clothing. From this belt slips 
of doth are sometimes suspended, more generally at the 
sides or behind than in front, — and sometimes also a 
not unlike a dhoti, invariably of liansparent texture. TM 
scantiness of attire can hardly be regarded as finding com 
pensatioQ in the dimensions and amplitude of the head 
dress, which, consisting of two long plaits of hair mixec 
trith beads, and a thick roll of cloth, forms almost a kind OJ 
tippet, covering the whole of the woman’s back. 

Mr. Feigusson remarks :• 

“It is, however, not only in the Topes that this absence 
of dress is so conspicuous. In all the sculptures^ at Kaxli, 
or EUora, or Maharellipore, or in the paintings in Ajanta, 
the same peculiarity is obser\'abJc. Eveiynhere, indeed, 
before the Mahometan conquest, nudity in India conve>ed 
no sense of indecency. The wife and mother of Buddha 
are at times lepiesented in this manner. The queen on 
her tlwone, the female disciples of Buddha, listening to his 
exhortations, and on every public occasion on which women 
take part in what is going on, the costume is the same. It 
is equally remarkable that in those dap those unveiled ft* 
males seem to have taken part in every public transaction 
and show, and to hare mixed with the men as freely as 
women do in Europe at the present day. 

“ All this is the more remarkable, as in Buddhist books 
modesty of dress in women is frequently insisted upon. In 
the Dulva, for instance, a stoiy is told of the King of Ka- 
‘ “ AiiaUe Jleseaidw^* VoL XX^ p. 85. 
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querors or missionaries {or both ?) The Topes were erecfeti 
and the sculpture irrought by the conquering race and the 
others are ^ways represented as inferior and engaged in 
servile emplojmenls but not as coni'erts to Buddhism 
The only act of adoration in nhich we see them concerned 
is the adoration of the five headed Naga. Mr Fergussoo 
proposes to call them Dasyus not because such a name has 
any local or traditional authonty, but because m the Vedas 
and the heroic poems it seems to be applied to the abo- 
riginal people of Indu as opposed to the Arj-ans 

Proceeding now to a consideration of the sculptures, we 
find that one half of those at Sanchi represent religious acts 
such as the worship of the Dagoba or of Trees. Once or 
twice the ^Vheel is the object of adoration and once the 
Serpent Other bas teliefe tepresect events in history and 
some again are devoted to the ordinarj inodents of every 
mans life Their general execution is vigorous though 
rude Those at Amravati ate perhaps as near in scale of 
excellence to the contemporary art of the Roman em^ 
under Constantine, as to any other that could be named , 
or rather, they should be compared with the sculpture* Of 
the early Italian Reaaissance as it culminated in the hapds 
of Ghiberti and before the true limits betw een the province* 
of painting and sculptaie were understood." 

Let us desenbe an upper bas-rebcf which has been found 
on the eastern gateway 

Here the people whom Mr Fergusson calls Dasj-us arc 
represented worshipping the fise headed ^aga, or Serpent 
which appears in a small hexagonal temple raising its head 
over something very like on altar In front stands a I>ot 
of fire — probably a fire-altar — and in spite of Jlr Fergus* 
son s doubts we think both the Serpent and the Fire are 
connected with the old Sun worship * 

In the for^ound an old man is seated in a circular leaf 

* \\c know " sap 5fr FerpisMn, ihai two of ihe pnncfr*| 

\eilc gO(I.> — InJra (the finnanieiit) and (fi e}-— were adoploi 

tnlo thar pantheon by the earfy IhxfilhuU anj it seems more reason 
able to connect this appearance eif fre with the pre ea jngnorihp 
of Aputhan wiihsay fir fcKbedsnssoa tosoIaiwoTsI p Uatwbat 
was but 3 type of the sen? 
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thatclied hut, mth, according to a frequent Indian custom, 
a scarf bound round his hnees and toms Behind him m 
the hut IS suspended his upper garment and in front a 
bearded senior, of his own Inbe, is, to all appearance, ad 
dressing him. Near this individual stands another pot of 
fire, with three pairs of tongs or ladles, and a bundle of 
sticks to feed the flame Oose beside him we see one 
elephant, two buSaloes, sheep, and deer The scene takes 
place m a forest. Above are trees and cocks, uith monkeys 
and peacocks, below, a reedy marsh opens into a lake 
blooming with lotus flowers and occupied by geese 
A loner baa relief m the same gateway puts before us a 
very different scene 

In the centre of the upper part blooms the sacred Bud 
dhist Tree, behind its altar, with «s Chattee and garlands, 
occup^ng a position similar to that of the serpent m the 
other bas relief Two Ganidas or Devas, or flying figures, 
present garlands and two females, instead of griffins, ap 
proach it on either side 

In the lower part of the picture, the Inja, or chief male 
personage, sits enthroned upon the Naga, and is sheltered 
by Its five-headed hood On hts right crouch three women 
on stools eating and dnnking, and each with her tutelary 
or snake behind her , and above them are a female Chaon 
licater and a woman with a bottle — there are snakes behind 
both On the other side are two women playing on drums 
two on harps one on a flute, and a fifth dancing but all 
likewise with snakes and all in the costume which Mr Fer 
gusson defines as that of the Hindus 

The worship of the Naga by the bearded Dasyus as re 
presented in the upper bas rebef, does not occur again at 
Sanchi, and occurs only once at Amravau There, how 
cter, the five-headed sn:^e is seen very frequenllj m front 
of the dagoba, and in a position which is designed to com 
mand the worship, not only of the Dasyus, but of the 
whole world. 

The Hindu male or chief canopied by the Naga, as 
showTi in the lower bas relief oonus at least ten times at 
Sanchi, and must have occurred several hundred tunes at 
AmravatL 

Mr Fergusson asks, what are we to infer from these facts ? 
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Is It that the Naga, or serpent si-as the god of the aboT 
gines, whom the conquenng Hindus adopted as their 
deit), and pretended that it vas for /Aem he rcsened bis 
patronage and support ? W c must recollect that the Topes 
Vicrc built and the sculptures carved by Hindus, and that 
there IS no representabon of a Hindu doing honour to a 
snahe on the contrary, the stukc alna)‘s does homage to 
the Hindu 

Shall ne conclude then that the Hindus irere the real 
Jfaga worshipping people and that it was they who en 
forcedserpentnorshipon theDasj-us? A conquered peop’e 
have not infrequently imposed their language laws, and re- 
ligion on their conquerors 

It IS perhaps impossible to answer these questions a 
cloud of obscurity hangs over the whole subject of Snale- 
worship hut ne tale it to have been the old and prevalent 
faith of the abongtnes of India pnor to the Atjan immigra 
tion and we behove that the Aryans adopted it more and 
more generally as they mued more and more widely with 
the Hindus and their blood became less and less pure It 
15 not mentioned m the Vedas there is scarcely an tllu 
Sion in the Ranupna us the Mahabihrata it occnpiW a 
considerable space it appears bmidly at Sanchi in the wst 
century of the Christian era is tnumphant at Aroravati in 
the fourth and m gbt have become the dominant Cuth of 
India had it not been elbowed from its pnde of place by 
Vishnuism and Sivaism which tool its pos tion when it 
fell together with the Buddhism to which it had all ed itself 
so closely 

We turn to the celebrated Tope at Amravati a tom 
situated on the nver Kisbita. nie dimensions of the Tope 
are 19s feet for inside diameter of the outer circle and 
165 feet for that of the inner The procession path is 
paved with slabs 13 feet long and the inner rail is 2 feet 
wide. It has foax gateways and projecting about 30 feet 
beyond the outer rail , but these are m so dQapid^ed a 
condition that their sire cannot be accurately ascertained 

These ardes or circular bas-idiefs, from the mtenncdcite 
rails of the outer enclosure are thus desenbed 

In the upper circle on the nght hand s dc a group of 
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Buddhist pnests, m their )eIlow robe< tnaj be seen nor 
shi[ ping In front o 0 suppleTromcn such as so frcqucntl\ 
occur in these sailpturcs bend in attitudes of adoration 
and on the left a chief tn the ordnarj Hindu costume — 
s iTTounded b) the v omen of his Cun ly — presents his 1 tile 
son to the B iddht cml lem 

In the loner arclt the same structural imngements 
occur up to the Tnsu\ (or emblem) b ii the wliole is sui 
mounted Uj the ChaV.ra,or WTictl which uc knon to be 
the sjmbol of Dharma or the I^n Here all the iiorsh p- 
pem are men it is we ire told one of the ictj few scenes 
m these sculptures from wl ich women are cniirel) excluded 
Wlitthcr It sas cons dcred that the stud> of the 1 j,w was 
uns ite 1 for women or whether some other rootue go 
icmed the desgners certan u is that contrary to the 
usual rule the whole of tl e i orshinpcrs are of one sex and 
one race The only other noticeable pecul ant> is the in 
Iroduct on of tw 0 antelopes one on each side of the throne 
The second circle represents the Tnsul omtment or 
einbli.Ri not on a throne but behind an altar The sacred 
feet of Buddha arc dep cted but there ate no tel cs In 
the upper compartment the principal worshippers are two 
men with seten headed snake-hoods and two women i ith 
smgle snakes. 

In the centre of the bas-tcl ef s tsthc principal personage 
th a n nc headed snake-hood between two ofhiswncs 
and beyond on both rims of the circle stands a female 
f gurc support ng herself b) the branches of a tree On 
each a young g rl wa ts one of these girls has a snake at 
the back of her head In front are three musiaans also 
with snakes and on their nght a bdy i Hot t a snake re 
ceives the assistance of a girl v-tth a snake. 

This d si action," says \lr Fetgusson between people 
w th snakes and those without is most cunous and per 
plexing \fter the most attentre study I have been iin 
able to detect any characteristic either of f aiure or costume 
by wh ch the races can be distinguished bejond the pos- 
sess on or absence of ths strange adjunct That those 
with snakes are the Nagr people i e read of can hardly be 
doubted jet they never are seen actually \ orshipp ng the 
snake 1 ke the DasjTis but rather as protected by h The 
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snake seems their tutelary genius, watching o\ef perhaps 
inspiring them, but flhctljcr the) horronccl this strui?^ 
cmllcm from the lUHS'cs of the country or brought it wi h 
them from the north west ajc questions vre are hardly yel 
in a position to answer salisfaclonly” 

^\ehase thus abundinl esidence of the prcsalencc of 
Serpent worship m Ind a in olden limes the reader 
will perhaps be surprised to hear ll at it lingers still 
throughemt the peninsula. Dr Balfour who Jud an mti 
mate ac<iunintancc inth the habits and customs of the 
rutnes asserts that tic worship l>oth of the sculptured 
form and the h>ing creature, is gencraL The sculpture i« 
\~imbl) represents the Nag or Cobra and almost eicry 
liamlet owns its Serpent dcit) Somciimes it is a single 
snake with the hood spread open Occasionally tlie sculp- 
tured fgures are nine tn number forming the i^’’r^» 
which 15 designed to represent a parent snake and eight of 
Its >oung but the prci-alcnl form is that of two snakes 
twining tn the manner of the Esciibpian rod of classical 
anttqu t) 

It is the opinion of some Hindus that the Inmg snake 
IS not worshipped as a dei-ata, or dcil) but simply reve- 
renced in commemoral on of some anaent event— possibly 
of some astronomical occurrences Others however dis- 
linctly assert that it is worshipped as a devata. However 
this may be there can be no doubt that the living snake 
IS V orshipped throughout all Southern India. On their feast 
dajs Uie worshippers resort to the snakes lair v hich they 
bedaub with vermilion streaks and patches of turroenc and 
of wheat flour and dose at Itand they suspend garlands of 
flowers strung upon white cotton thread and hud over 
wooden frames Dunng the rauiy seasons occurs the great 
Nagpanchan e festival when the Hindus go in search of 
snakes or have them brought to their houses by the Sanpeli 
the snake-charmers who ensnare them The snakes ore 
then worshipped, and oflenngs of milk are made to them 
and in almost every house figures of snakes drami on 
paper are affixed to the walls and worshipped. Tliose who 
visit the snakes abodes or tents plant sticks around the 
hole and about and over these sticks mnd white cotton 
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thread A bevy of Mahrathi women repair to the hht 
and 30ining hands, wind round it in a circle five times, 
singing songs , after vhidi they prostrate themselves They 
pour miik into the hole , hang festoons of Chetnbela flowers 
artd cucumber fruit, and spnnMe a mixture of sugar and 
flour 

In ri.ference to this festival, Colonel Meadows Taylor 
write — 

On this occasion Nags or Cobras are worshipped by most 
of the lower classes of the people m the Dekhan and more 
pirticularly m the Shorapore country The ceremonies are 
very simple the worshippers bathe, smear their foreheads 
with red colour, and in small parties — generally families ac 
ejuamted with one another, — resort to the places known to 
be frequented by snakes In such places there ate generally 
sacred stones to which various offerings are made, and they 
are anointed with red colour and ground turmeric, and 
invocations are addressed to the lo^ genius and to the 
serpents Near the stones are placed small new earthen 
saucers filled with milk for cobras are fond of milk and 
are believed to watch the ceremony coming out of their 
holes and dnnktng the milk, even while the worshippers are 
near, or arc lingering in the distance to see if their offerings 
be received It is considered a fortunate augury for the 
worshippers if the snake should appear and drink Should 
the snake «<?/ appear, the worshippers after waiting awhile, 
return to the place next morning to ascertain the result if 
the milk have disappeared the rite has been accepted but 
not under such favourable auspices as if the reptile had 
come out al once These ceremonies end with a feast 

Colonel Meadows laylot ^whose language we are partly 
adopting) continues — 

It IS on behalf of children that Snake worship is particularly 
practised, and the women and ciiildren of a family m 
vnnibly accompin) the male head not only at the annual 
fesMval but whenever a vow has been made to a Serpent 
DcU) The first hair shaved from a childwhjch has passed 
teething and gone through the other infantile ailments is 
freq lenily dedicated to a Serpent On such occasions the 
child IS taken to the locality of the vow, the usual ceremonies 
VTc j'crformcd and with the other offenngs is included the 
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childs hair Xn evcr> casea feast follow^ scnecl neartfie 
spot, and (he attendant Srahmins receive aims and Iarg<^ 
“In ilje SlaUi ccremomcs Tootru cUushik, which be 
long I think, to abonginal customs, the worship of the 
Snake forms a portion, as cmbltmatical of eneig> and 
msdom Most of these o-remonies are however, of an in 
conceivably obscene and licentious diaracter TTiey are 
not confined to the loncst classes, though rarely perhaps 
resorted to by Urabmms , bat many of the middle class 
sects, of obscure origin and denomination practise them m 
secret under the strange delusion that the divine energy of 
nature is to be obtained thereby, with exemption from 
earthly troubles 

‘ Although Snake-TTorship ordrnmly belongs profcssedl) 
to the descendants of abonginal tnbes, jet Jlrahmins nevtf 
or rarely pass them over, and the Nagpancliam is observed 
as a festival of kindly greeting and vismng between families 
and fnends — as a day of gifts of new clothes or ornitnenta 
to Hives or children Ac 

* The worship of Oram Deotas, or village divinities i» 
universal all ovcrtiie Dekhan and indeed I believe through 
out India. These divinities have no temples nor pnesti- 
Sacrifice and oblation is made to them at sowing time and 
harvest for ram or fine weather, la time of cholera, nwh? 
nant fever, or other disease or pestilence The iv^as 
always one of the Gram Deota, Uie rest being known bv 
local names The Gram Dcofa are known as heaps oI 
stones generally in a grove or quiet spot near every 
and are smeared some with black and others with red 
colour 

‘ N5g is a common name both for males and females 
among all classes of Hindus ftom Urahmins down ‘■aros 
to the Jonest classes of Sudras and Ml^cbhas hago Kad 
Na'^oju, Ac are common Mahratu names, as baijaiJpa 
Na^owa, and the like are amoi^ the Canarese and TelU'Ui 

^ ^No Hindu niJI kill a J*ag or Cobra niJJingly Should 
any one be killed within the preancts of a valbge byhis 
homedans or others a piece of copper money is put into i 
mouth, and the body is burned mth oflenngs toaiert m 
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child s liair In every case a fcasi follows, served near the 
spot, and tlic attendant IlrahmtRs receive alms and largess. 

“ In the Shakti ctrcmonies, I’ooma cllushilk, which be 
long I think, to ibonginal customs the worship of the 
Snake forms a iiortion, as emblematical of energy anJ 
wisdom. Most of these ceremonies are, however, of an m 
conctmbl) obscene and licentious character They are 
not conlincd to the lowest classes, though rarely perhaps 
resorted to by Brahmins, but many of the middle class 
sects of obscure origin and denomination practise them m 
secret under the strange delusion that the dmne entigy of 
nature is to be obtained thereby, woth exemption fron 
earthly troubles 

Although Snake-worship ordinarily belongs professed) 
to the descendants of abongmal tribes, jet Brahmins nc«t 
or rvely pass them over, and the Nagiiancham >» obsened 
as a festival of kindly greeting and visiting between famiiiM 
and friends— ts a daj of gifts of new clothes or ornaments 
(0 wives or children i^c. 

"The worship of Gram D^otas, or village divinities i» 
universal all ovcrtlie Dekhan and indeed I believe tlitoogl* 
out Indix These divinities have no temples nor pnvsts 
Sacrifice and oblation is made to them at sowing time and 
harvest for ram or fine weather, in time of cholera, mal ? 
nant fever, or other disease or pestilence The Nag i 
always one of the Gram Dcota the rest being known bv 
local names. Tlie Gram Dcota are known is heaps of 
stones generally m a grove or quiet spot near every village 
and are smeared some with bbek and others with red 
colour 

‘Nag is a common name both for males and females 
among all classes of Hindus from Brahmins downwards 
to the low-est classes of Sudras and hUechhas N5go 
Nagoju, &.C, are common Mahratu names is Jvagappir 
Nagowa, and the like are among the Canarese andTelus^ 
population 

No Hindu will kill a Vag or Cobra willrngly Should 
any one be killed within the precincts of a village, by 
homedans or others a piece of copper money is put into its 
mouth, and the body is burned with ofTennss to avert the 
evil 
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cunous relics of idolatry As for example — an idol named 
lerongo one of the great deities called Kattat gala, qt 
man eater The priests of this idol were supposed to be 
inspired by the shark 

Tmgarou the great national god of Aitutaki, and of 
almost all the adjacent islands He holds the net ivith 
which he catches the spints of men as thc) fly from their 
bodies and a spear with whicli he kills them 

A rod with snares at the end made of the fibres of the 
cocoa nut husk ^ itli which the pnest caught the spmt of 
the god It was used in cases of pregnanej when the 
female was ambitious that her child should be a son and 
become a famous warrior It was also employed mwar 
tunc to catch tl e god by his leg to secure his influence on 
thc s dc of thc party performing the ceremony 

Ruanu a cl lef from Raiatca who ages ago sailed in a 
canoe from that island and settled at Aitutaku From him 
a genealogy is traced I Ic died at Aitutaki and w as deif cd 
as Te atua iatlai tcre or the conductor of fleets 
Tanu , 1 ith his fan and other appendages the god of 
thunder Thenatnes when they heard a peal of thunder 
were accustomed to say that this god \ as fl>inQ and pro 
diiccd il is sound by the flapping of h s wangs 

Ihc Rarotongaii idols were of a singular ci aracter From 
their size they in ght have su ted Swafts nai on of Drobding 
nag ans for thc smallest seems to ! a\c been about fftcen 
feet h gh Fach w-as wrought out of a piece of aito or iron 
wood about four inches m daintier car\cdwith a rude 
imitation of thc human hand at ont end and with an 
obscene f gi rc at the other round it were wTaj j ed numt 
Tous folds of natiac cloth until it measured two or three 
jairds m circumfertnct Near the wooden image some 
red feathers s tre strewn and a string of small pieces of 
j olishcd pearl shells was regarded as tl e mat a- a or soul of 
ll e god 

An idol somewhat rescmbl ng aCI inese JOSS was placed 
m thc forepart of c\cij fshngcanoc and prior to their 
dc| arturc on a fshng excursion thc boatmen awaj-s pre 
seated it with ofTcnngs and imoked it to grant them a sue 
ccssfil issue 

A striking scene was that when Tapeiha, a converted 
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N Captain Cookfini Msiinl those beaun/ut t land 
' ^ of the N)ulh I aaf c whidt are now indudcd und i 
the general name of rot>'nes>a, be /bond the rinhationti 
gnen over to the lowest and comes: idu-btry 'lany of then 
ntes and ceremomes wxrcasicndasanj practised in ancient 
times under the auspices of the Ibphian \ enus Graduall} 
they were brought mibrn the influence cf the missoturs 
work of the Cl nstian Church and though if wt may credit 
the testimony of recent obscraers, much heathenism sf*i 
prevails, and gross $u( erstittons arc sull scacti} nourished 
there cannot Ire a doubt. Out on the whole their moral 
condition has been inatcnallj debated. 

Among il e pioneers of the Cross in these Summer isles 
of Eden" one of the most eminent and successful was the 
Res John illiams , a raissioiuij of the true typt^ of an 
cnl ginened mind and broad sympathies who after a long 
career of noble labour sealed bis witness to the truth »nth 
his Hood and lues m the Gospel record as the MartjT of 
Erromanga. From the plain untarnished and e/Tectire 
chronicle of his Ulissionarj Enterprises we glean much 
interesting information respecting the idolatrous wajs of the 
islanders revealing their identity with the superstitions that 
from all times have dominated oterunciv'iitsed man In Raro- 
tonga as in Mexico for instance the gods were supposed to 
be propitiated by I umac sacrifices and m many of the 
islands cannibalLsm existed in its most disgusting fbnn and 
under the sancUon of a rd gions ordinance. 

From the chief of Aitut^ Mr ^\illiams obtained some 
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their AiTath should destroy hun Evidently m spite of his 
iconoclastic purpose the pnest still chenshed a belief in 
the power of his wooden deities Leaving the child with 
the t\ 0 teachers he returned home and next day at early 
dawn returned sta^enng under the w eight of h s cumbrous 
idol A cro d followed him shout ng at him as a mad 
man, and looking upon him as one pre doomed to destruc 
tion by his own foil) but he held fast to his resolve to 
embrace the word of Jehovah and declared that he had no 
fear of the issue He threw his idol at the feet of the 
teachers one of whom fetched his saw to cut it up but 
the crowd as soon as theysiw the instrument ippled to 
the head of the god were stneken with panic fear and fled 
away As no catastrophe occurred they gradually returned 
impelled by curiosity which is sometimes stronger than 
fear and in their presence amidst profound excitement 
the first rejected idol of Rarotonga was commuted to the 
flames 

To convince tl e people of the absurd ty of the r appre 
hensions the teachers as soon as the idol i as com erted 
into ashes roasted some bananas upon them of h ch they 
ate and invited the spectators to partake None however 
were brave enough to admit so dangerous a morsel into 
their mouths and they waited open eyed for the expected 
result of the profine iDdaaty of the two teachers But 
like the inhabitants of Mel la, afterthey had looked a great 
while and saw no harm come to them they cl anged their 
minds and m less than ten days after this event no fewer 
than fourteen idols were destroyed Soon afterwards the 
diief Tinotnona sent for the missionanes and on their 
amv al at his mountain home informed them that after much 
del berat on he had resolved to become a Chnst an and to 
place h mself under their direction He therefore wished 
to know what was the f rst step he ougl t to take Tliey 
informed h m that he must destroy his maracs and bum his 
idols, to which he immediately repled Come wath me 
and see them dcslro)ed" On reaching the place he de 
sired some person to take a firebrand and set f re to the 
temple the aiarmi or altar and tlie r nus or sacred pieces 
of caned wx>od by wb ch the marae was decorated. Four 
huge idols were then deposited at the feet of the teachers 
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a mystenaiis \Qtce Almost petrified with fear, she awoke 
her husband, and began to upbraid him for his folly m 
burning his god, who, she dedWed, was now come to be 
avenged of them ‘ Get up and pray, get up and pray,’ she 
said The husband arose, and on opening his eyes beheld 
the same glanng lights and heard the same ominous sound 
Impelled by the extreme urgenqr of the case, he com 
menced, with all possible vehemence, vociferatmg the 
alphabet as a prayer to God to deliver them from the 
vengeance of Satan On hearing this the cat as much 
alarmed as the pnest and his mfe, of whose nocturnal peace 
he had been the unconscious disturber, ran away, leaving 
the poor people congratulating themselves on the efBcacy 
of their prayer ’ 

Afterwards m the course of his wandermgs, Puss reached 
the. district of the .Sn'tiffar and as the maraewas situated 
m a sequestered comer, and overshadowed by the luxuriant 
foliage of patnarchal trees, the gtaybeaids of the wood he 
tvas well pleased with the place In order to keep the best 
of company, he took up hts abode rvith the gods and as 
he net with so opposition from within be little expected 
any from without But some few days after came the priest 
accompanied by a number of worshippers to present some 
offenngs to the god , on liis opening the door Tom respect 
fully welcon ed him wth a »«</<»« At this unwonted salu 
tation he rushed back in tenor, shouting to his followers 

Here s a monster from the deep here 5 a monster from 
the deep ' ’ 

l\'hereupon the whole party hastened home assembled 
several hundreds of their companions assumed their war 
caps, equipped themselves with spear dub and sling black 
ened their bodies with charcoal and m all this pomp and 
circumstance of Polynesian war rushed with yells cries and 
shouts to attack poor Fuss He, however daunted by their 
gnm and strange array, did not await their approach The 
moment the door was open a leap and a bound — he was 
gone ' ezasil eruftt As he darted through the 

assembled warnors, they fled preapitately m all directions. 

The religious system of the Samoans accordmg to Mr 
AVilliams differed in essential respects from that which pre 
^■alled at the Tahitian Society, and other Polynesian groups. 
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who, ha>nig i^d a portion of the tenth chapter of S Ltifee’s 
Gospel, which was peculiarly appropriate, especially from 
verse 17 to so, stnpped th^ of their Imea wrapping 
which they distnbuted among the people, and threw them 
into the Bames 

Some of the <pectators wared wroth with the chie^ and 
expressed themselves with great vaoleace, denoancmg him 
as a fool and a madman for bumtog his gods, and listenmg 
to worthless fellows who “were ^ift wood from the sea, 
washed on shore hy the waves of the ocean ” The women 
were specially vehement m their gnef, and broke out mto 
the loudest and dolefulest lamentations imaginable Many 
of them indicted deep gashes on their heads with sharp 
shells and sharks teeth,* and ran wildly to and fro, smear^ 
with the blood which streamed from their wounds, and ci) 
ing m tones of the deepest melancholy , ‘ Alas, alas, the gods 
of the tnadman Ttnomana, the gods of the insane chief are 
given to the flames’’ Others, bbckened with charcoal, 
were not less demonstiatiTfc 

In the coune of a few days a clean sit**? made of 
the idols of the discnct never were Iconoclasts, not even 
our Puntan forebtbers, more thorough or more resolute * 
The teachers then advised Tinomana and their other con- 
verts to prepare their food for the Sunday, and attend wor 
sh/p at the mission station. This they did,— but they 
came armed as «or battle with war-caps, slings, and spears, 
feanng lest the irate Salanuf (as they called the idolaters) 
should attack them. Neither m coming norgoing howerer, 
were they molested 

“At this time,” says Mr UlUiaras,^ “a ludicrous circinn 
stance occurred which will illustrate the ignorance and 
superstition of this people: A laroante cat had been taken 
on shore by one of the teachers' wires on our first visit, 
and not liking his new companions, Tom fled to the moun- 
tains. The house of the pnesi Tiati, who had yust de- 
stroyed his idol was situated at a tLstance from the settle- 
ment, and at midnight whde he was lying asleep on hia mat, 
his v^e, who vras sitting awake hy his side rousicg upon 
the strange events of the day, beheld with constemavon 
two fires glistening n the doorway, and heard wuh surprise 

I John W 1 odv *' VIisMonaiy f nletpfiosv,” p 4*- 
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TJic> bad neither maraes nor tctnplcs nor altars 
in^T, and consctjuentlj none of the barbarous tmd san 
Ruinary ntes to ^\hicli we ha»c alluded The} sbed no 
human blood , they stTcwcd no maraes with the and 
bones of tbeir \ictims , Ihej dedicated no sacred gro't^ 
brutal and sensual obsmanccs Hence the Rarotongans 
denounced them for their itnpict), and ‘a godless Samoan 
svas 1 proverbial phrasu \ct they were not wnhont their 
superstitions , they !wd lords man} and gods m^ti} , and 
their credulity wns as marked as that of an} other savnge 
race on whom the light of Chnstiami} and civilisation hid 
never shone 

In considering the religion of the Pol}nesians there are 
four i>oint5 to be gbneed at , r ihcirgods, •*, the'r cultus 
2 their ideas of immortality, and 4 the means by which 
they hoped to secure future happiness 

I Their gods consisted of three kinds ihcir dc*ficd an 
ccslors their idoU and their ctus 

Some of their ancestors wire deified ifier the Creek 
fashion for the supposed boons they had conferred upon 
Tnan*Km 6 Tor example « was Veliev efi that 
former!} m darkness but that the sun, moon aitd stars 
were creited b} one of their progenitors m a maPtier too 
absurd to be described Also that the heavens of 
old so dose to the earth that men could not walk cf^ 
were compelled to crawl until a great man concet'^cd the 
idea of elevating them to their present height, which he 
effected b> tie cmplo)mcnt of almost Herculean ener^ 
B} his first effort he raised them to the top of ^ tender 
plant, called /nc about four feet high. There thc} r®tn:uned 
until hfc had refreshed and rested himself V second effort 
and he upheaved them to the height of a tree ca!lC<l 
rtlt which IS as tall as the s)C3more His third attempt 
earned them to the summits of the mountains , and ® 
long period of repose and another tremendous stru^l^ 
raised them to their present altitude at which they hs'® 
since remained This wonderful personage was a^ro- 
pnately apotheosized and down to thedateoftheiiib'*J^“*- 
tion of Chnstianit) was everywhere worshipped 
Elevator of the Heavena 

The fisherman had his god , so had the husbandm^ the— 
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the Samoas than m any other island-group Among the 
Samoans, the objects regarded as <■//« were indeed almost 
innumerable and frequency they were of ertraordinary tn 
\iality It was not unusual to see a chief m other matters 
really intelligent, muttenng his prayers to a n> an inC or 
a lizard if* such chanced to craM or alight in his presence 

“ On one occasion ’ says Mr Williams “ a vessel from 
New South Wales touched at the Samoas the captain of 
which had on board a cockatoo that talked A chief was 
invited to the ship and shortly after he entered the cabin 
the captain began a colloquy with the bird. At this he was 
struck with amazement trembled exceedingly and imme 
diately sprang upon deck leaped into the sea and called 
aloud to the people to follow him atfirming the captain had 
his dcolo on board which he had both seen and heard 
Every native dashed at once into the sea and swam to 
shore with haste and consternation and it was wth much 
difficulty that they could be induced to revisit the ship as 
they believed that the bird was the captain s tiu and that 
the spirit of the devil was in it 

Another illustration IS given by Mr Williams — 

While walking he says, “on one occasion across a* 
small uninhabit^ island in the vicinity of Tongatabu I 
happened to tread upon a nest of sea snakes At first I 
was startled at the circumstance but being assured that they 
were perfectly harmless 1 desired a native to kill the largest 
of them as a specimen We then sailed to another island 
where a number of heathen fishermen were preparing their 
nets. Taking my seat upon a stone under a tou tree, I 
desired my people to bnng the reptile and dry st on the 
rocks, but as soon as the fishermen saw it they raised n 
most temfic yell and seizing their dobs rushed upon the 
Christian natives, shoming ‘You ha\e killed our god you 
have killed our god I I stepped in between them and 
With some difficulty stayed their violence on the condition 
that the reptile should be immediately earned back to the 
boat. 

The Polynesian islanders or most of them seem to hare 
chenshed a general idea of n Supreme Pemg whom they 
regarded as the Creator of all things and the Author of 
their meraes. They called him Tangatoa, and at their- 
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hted fingers with rough stones, until the blood again streamed 
from the wounds 

Human sacnfices, as we have said, were very numerous, 
espeaally in the Henry, the Tahitian, and the Society 
island groups At the so-called Feast of Restoration {Rau 
mataicht raa,) no fewer than seven victims were required 
It was always celebrated after an invading arm> liad forced 
the inhabitants to retreat to the mountains, and had dese- 
crated the maraes bj cutting down the branches of the 
sacred trees, and cooLmg their food with them, and with 
the wooden altars and decorations of. the sacred place. 

At the inauguration of their greatest kings, the islanders 
used what was called Afaro ura, or the red sash TTiis was 
a piece of network, about six feet long and seven inches 
wide, upon which the red feathers of the parroquet were 
neatly lostened A chief could receive no more honourable 
appellation than that of Am maro ura, “ King of the Red 
Sash," A new piece, about eighteen inches long, wus ai 
tached at every sovereign $ inauguration , and on all sud 
occasions several human victims were required. A sacrific 
was made, first for the mau raa Mi, or the extension of thi 
network upon pegs m order to attach to it the new piece 
A second was necessary for the /atu raa, or actual attaefi 
ment , and a third for tbe /m raa, or twitching the sacrec 
relic off the pegs. These ceremonies not only investeti 
the sash nself with pecabar solemnity, but also rendered the 
chiefs who wore it more important m the ejes of the people. 
IVell might it be so, when the thing was dyed, as it were, 
m innocent human blood. 

Human sacrifices were ako offered on the breaking out 
of war Sir l\illiams remarks that a correct idea of the 
extent to which this system is earned may be obtained from 
a relation of the arcumstances under which the List Tain 
tian victim fell, immediately pnor to the introduction of 
Christianity Pomare, king of Tahiti, was on the point of 
fighting a battle which would a^ure his supremacy or depnv e 
him of his dominions. It became to him therefore, a 
matter of the highest concern to propitiate the gods by the 
most valuable offerings he could command I or this put 
pose, rolls of native cloth, pigs, fish, and immense quantities 
of other food were presented at the maraes, but the gods- 
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(or ihcir pnesls) would not be satisfied , a human McUm 
was demanded. Pomarc, ibeiefore, sent two of his mes- 
sengers to the house of the victtm, whom he had marked 
for the occasion On reaching the place they inquired of 
the wife where her husband was, and she, in her innocence, 
gave the required cxpUnaiion. “Well,” they continued, 
“we are thirsty, gi\eus some cocoa nut water’ She had 
no nuts m the house, she replied, but they were at liberty 
to climb the trees, and take as many as they desired They 
then requested her to lend them the 0 , — a piece of iron 
wood, about four feet long and an inch and a half in dia 
meter, with which the nattres open the cocoa nuL She 
cheerfully consented, luile suspecting that she was plaang 
m their murderous hands the msirumcnt which, m a few 
moments, was to mflicc a fatal blow on her husbands head 
Upon reeemng the 0, the men left the house, and went in 
search of their Mctim, and the woman, her suspiaonsbe 
\ng esattd, followed theta shonly afterwards, teaching the 
scene just m umc to see the blow inflicted, and her hus 
band fall 

She rushed forward to take a last embrace, but iras im 
medately seued and bound hand and foot while her hus 
band s body w'as placed m a long basket made of cocoa nut 
Iea>e$, and earned from her sight The sacnficers were 
always exceedingly careful to preient the wife, or daughter, 
or any female rebtiie from touching the corpse, for so pol 
luting were females considered that a \icttm would bate 
been desecrated by a womans touch or breath, to such a 
d^ee as to hate rendered it unfit for an offering to the 
gods 

\Mnle the men were bearing their -vtctira to the marae, 
he recovered from the stuniung effect of the blow, and' 
bound as he was m the cocoa nut leaf basket, said to his 
murderers ‘ Fnends, I know what you are about to do 
with me , you are about to kill me and offer me as a iaht 
to your savage gods , and I also know that it is useless for 
me to beg for mercy, for you will not spare my life. You 
may kill my body, but yon cannot hart my soul , for I haie 
begun to pray to Jesus, the knowledge of Whom the mis 
sionanes have brought to our island y ou may kill mv bodv 
but y ou cannot hurt my sonL’* ^ 
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This address did not ino\e the compassion of his tnur 
derers La^in^ their victim on the ground mth a stone 
under his head, they crushed it to pieces iiith another It 
appears that he had been selected as a victim because he 
had “ begun to pray for Jesus f and it is not uniust, there- 
fore, to claim for this poor Tahitian savage a place in the 
noble arm) of martyrs 

“ The manner in which human vactimswere sought ’ sajs 
^Vll3lams, “is stnLingly illustrative of many passages of 
Scripture which portray the character of heathenism As 
soon as the priest announced tnat such a sacnhce ivas re 
quired, the king despatched raesseDgers to the chiefs of the 
various districts, and upon entering the dwelling theywould 
inquire whether the chief had a broken calabash at hand, or 
a rotten cocoa nut These and sinister terms were invariably 
Qsed, and well understood, when such applications were 
made It generally happened that the chief had some in 
dnidual on his premises whom he intended to devote t 
thu homd purpose \\heo, therefore, such a request wa 
made, he would notify, b) a motion of the hand or head 
the individual to be taken. The oal) weapon mth whicl 
these procurers of sacnfices were armed, was a small rouni 
stone concealed m the hollow of their hand. U uh thi 
they would strike their ncum a srunmng blow upon tlic 
back of the head, when others who were m readiness would 
rush m and complete the homd woik. The body was then 
earned, amid songs and shouts of savage triumph, to the 
marae, there to be offered to the gods. At other limes, the 
king’s gang of desperadoes would arm themselves with 
spears surround the house of iheir victim, and enjoy the 
sport of speanog him through the apertures between the 
poles which encircled the house. In these cucumstances, 
the object of their savage amusement, frenzied with pam 
and dread, would rush from one part of the house to the 
other , but wherever he ran he found the spear entering his 
body, and at length, perceiving no possibility of escape, 
he would cover himself in his doth, throw himself upon 
the floor, and wait until a spear should pierce his heart. 

The Polynesian ideas of a future state were snfliciently 
cunous. 'WTule believing in its existence, the rutives had no 
conception of the value and immortality of the soul, no- 
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conceplion of the E%erlasUng According to the Tahitians, 
there were two pbc« of existence for separated spirits 
onccilled Jtoohutu tteanoa^or SKCCt scented Roohutu, which 
m manj points resembled the paradise of the Rarotongans , 
nnd the other was Eoohuta namu nainua, or foui scented 
Roohiitu, of which it is impossible to furnish a description 
According to the Rarotongans,paradise w as a very long house, 
surrounded with beautiful shrubs and flowers, unfading, and 
of perpetual sweetness, its inmates enjojed a beauty which 
ncNcr waned, and a south which ncicr waxed old, while 
passing their dij-s, wnihoul weariness, in dancing, memnienl, 
and f<.stivit) This was the highest idea of Heaven and 
future blessedness to which they could attain, an/1 was as 
materialistic as that of the hlohammcdans. 

It was not necessary that a tnan stioutd luc a pure, true, 
nnd noble life to gam admission to the rol>ncsian paradise, 
nor was he excluded from it on account of his sms In 
order to pass the departed spirit into clysium, the corpse vr-as 
dressed in the best attire the relatives could provide, the 
head was wreathed vvith flowers and other decoraiiODS were 
added A nig was then baVed whole, and pbeed on the 
deceased s body, sunounded b) a pile of vegetable food 
After this supposing the departed to havt been a son, the 
father would deliver some such speech as the following — 
“3tfy son, when you were alive I treated you witli tindness, 
and when )Ou were laVen lU 1 did my best to restore jou to 
iiealth , and now jou are dead there s )our momoe 0, or 
property of admission Co my son, and with that gam an 
entrance into the pabce of Tiki, and do not come to this 
world again to disturb or alarm us body, pig and food 
would then be buned, and, if the kinsman received no 
conuary intimation withm a few days of the interment 
they believed that the ofTenugs had obtained for the 
parted the desired admission But if a cncket were heard 
on the premisas, vt was considered an ill omen, and they 
would utter the dismalcst howls, and such expressions as 
the follow ing ** Oh,*our brother I his spint has not entered 
the Paradise , he is suffern^ from hunger, he is shivering with 
cold 1 ’ The grave would immediately be opened and the 
orfenng repeated, — generally with success ’ 

The sacrifices of the Fijians are of a costlier character 
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TTie Fijuin chiefs lud from tnenty to a hundred mtes, ac 
cording to thar rank , and at the interment of a pnnapaJ 
chief, the body w'as laid in slate “upon a spaaous lawn " m 
the presence of a great crowd of interested spectators 
After the natives had cxerased all the taste and skill at 
their command m adorning her person, the pnnapal mfe 
V, ould walk out and lake her scat near her husband s body 
A rope was passed round her neck, eight or ten powerful 
men pulled at it with all their strength until she died 
of suffocation , and the body was then laid by that of the 
chief Tins done a second wife seated herself in the 
same place, the process of strangulation was repeated, 
and she, too, died A third and a fourth became voluntaiy 
sacrifices in the same manner, and all were interred in a 
common grave one above one belon.and one on either 
side of the husband. The motive of this barbarous prac 
tice was said to be, that the spint of the chief might not be 
lonely m its passage to llie invisible world, and that by such 
an offering its happiness might be at once secured * 

The Earl of Pembroke, m bis light, gossipy book en 
titled, * South Sea Hubbles " describes a visit which be paid 
to one of the old sacnhcul fnaraes, or inclosurcs, in the 
island of Riiatca. 

** Strange places they were ” he says , " built of enormous 
slabs of rock or comi arranged in an oblong shape and the 
space inside them filled with shingle and coral so as to 
form a platform about eight feet high I think the largest 
was about fifty )'ards long , we scrambled up on to it by 
help of a tree and stood on the spot stained with so much 
blood shed in the name of religion ^Vhal horrible stones 
those stones could tell if they could speak I 

‘ ^Vhat made the human sacnfices of the Soaety Islands 
so strangely ghastly and homWe, was the fact that the 
wretched victim was always chosen from one of certain 
fhmtlies set apart for that special purpose for generation 
after generation for ever How this *castc onginated I do 
not Imow hfany of these Emilies used to pul to sea 
seaetly m canoes, preferrmg an almost certam death by 

‘Rev J VVUIiams, Ahss onaiy Enterprises, pp 143 146 (edit. 

1841 ) 
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drowning or slai^-ation to the tcmbl) uncertain fate that 
was alwaja hanging o\ er thcu heads 

“ WTien a man came to the pnests to beg some hca%enlj, 
or rather infernal, fa\our, they would tell him, either from 
whim, mahce, or some reason best known to thcmsches 
that the god required a human sacrifice, and naming the 
nctiro, present the supplicant with the death warrant in the 
shape of a saaed stone, lie hides this carefull) somewhere 
about him, and collecting a fen fnends, seeks out the 
doomed man. At last they find him sitting lasilj under a 
tree or mending his canoe, and squatting down round him 
begm talking about the weather, fishing or what not. Sud 
dcnl^ a hand is opened — the death stone discovered to his 
horrified \aew He starts up terror stricken, and tnes to 
escape — one short funous struggle and he is Imockeddown, 
secured and earned off to the mcralcss pnests Ugh 1 it 
is an ugly picture” 

« • Sonth S« Bubbles," by Ike Earl *nd Ibe l>c>«or pp *14 117 



CHAPTER XIU 
Tffi: Fiyr isla\ders 

T he annexitioQ of the Fiji Islands to the Bntish empire 
lends to the practices and beliefs of their inhab tants 
a peculiar interest though to a great extent these have been 
abandoned smce the esubl sbrocnt of Christianity 

Their creed is undiluted mlytheism , their pantheon is 
full of all kinds of gods d nenag m rani and povrer and 
> eiy widely tepresented on earth by some animate or in 
an mate object Each Fijian has a god of his own under 
whose care he supposes hmself to be placed Thev do' 
not seem to have any relgious teaching but they hare 
a priesthood and that priesthood has of course, its tndi 
tional formulas of worship But nothing like regular wor 
ship as Chnstians understand the phrase is accepted or 
observed, and the Fijian relgion is real!} a superstition 
because its sole inspinng motive is fear This motive the 
pnests carefully develope making it the basis of their claims 
and the source of their influeDce 

No man can gam access to the gods except through the 
pnests and the pnests ms si upon ITieral offerings. ^Vhcn 
the worshipper comes npoo questions of importance the 
Si>ro or sacnfice consists of whales' teeth and large quanti 
ties of food. For matters of infenor moment, the god is 
content with a mat a club a spear or a tooth or even 
young nuts coated with turmenc poiv der On one occasion 
when the chief TuTjflakila sobated the help of the'^mo 
somo gods m war he built a large new temple to the war 
god, and presented a quanti^ of cooked food, numerous 
turtles and whales teeth 
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Part of the offenng or sosona, is set apart for the god, 
and the rest forms a feast to ^hrch everybody is invited. 
The god s portion, as the reader -witt immediately conclude, 
IS eaten by the priest and old men but to the jounger mem 
hers of the community is strictly la^u 

Strangers \'ho desire to consult a god begm by cutting a 
pile of fireirood for the table Sometimes onlj a n hales 
tooth and a dish of yams are presented. It is not neces 
sary that the offenng should be made in the temple Mr 
iHiams speaVs of priests to whom the inspiration came in 
a pnvate house or in the open air 

He uho designs to consult the oracle dresses and 
anoints himself, and, attended by his friends goes to the 
pnest, who we w ill suppose has bwn previously informed of 
the mtended visit and is lying near the sacred comer, pre- 
paring his response ^\1hen the votary arrives the pnest 
rises and sits so that his back is near the white cloth by 
which the god visits him while the others occupy the oppo- 
site side The votary presents a whales tooth states the 
object of his \nsit and expresses a hope that the god will 
tegard him with favour Sometimes in front of the tooth is 
placed a dish of scented oil, with which the priest anoints 
liimsctf, and then receives the tooth ej eing it mth deep and 
senous attention. 

Unbroken silence follows Thepriest saysMr MiUiams, 
grows absorbed in thought and ah gaze upon him with 
unwaicnng steadfastness In a few minutes he trembles, 
his face appears slightly distorted and twitching movements 
are seen in his limbs These increase to a violent muscular 
action which spreads until the whole frame is strongly con 
vulsed and the man shivers as with an ague fit In some 
islands adds Mr illiams, this is accompanied with sobs 
and murmurs the veins expand, and the arculation of the 
blood IS rjmekened. 

The pnest is now possessed by his god and all his words 
and actions are henceforth considered as the god s and not 
his own Shrill cries of ‘ Koi au ! koi au ' ’ (It is I ' It is 
1 1) fill the air and are supposed to indicate the deity's 
approach AMiiIe delnenng the oracle, the priests eyes 
standout and roll as if a frenzy had seized him, hisvoice 
is unnatural and his face pallid, his lips turn white, his 
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breathing is laboured , and bis whole appeaance resembles 
tint of ‘ a ftmous madman ” The perspiration streams from 
CTCrj' pore, the tears start from his strained ej^ But by 
d^ees the symptoms disappear, and the pnest stares around 
with purposeless gare. TTicn as the god sa^^s “I depart,” 
he throws himself dowm «o!cntly on the mat or suddenly 
beats the ground with a dub , whCTeupon those at a distance 
arc informed by blasts on the conch or the discharge 
of a musket, that the deity has returned into the world of 
spints. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that in these scenes 
the pnest-actor is always a conscious impostor, he is fre- 
quently the nctim of his own imagination which he stimu 
latcs into an excess of frenzy 

TTie Fijians conccue that the way to Bumto, or Heaien, 
13 impeded by many difficulties, except for the great chiefs, 
and that, therefore the only certain plan for a man of m 
fenor rank is to impose upon the god with a h^— dedanog 
himself to be a chief with so much earnestness that the god 
bdicves him and allows him to pass I Probably in no other 
creed is admission to heaven made to depend upon a lie ' 
\\ith his war dub and a whales tooth on his shoulder the 
spint journeys to ihe world s end There grows the sacred 
pine at which the spint hurls his whales tooth. If he 
miss the mark his journey comes to an abrupt termination , 
if he hit it, he travels onward until he reaches the spot 
where the spints of the women murdered at his death await 
his amok 

Wth these faithful attendants be goes forward but is op- 
posed by a god called Ravuyalo against whom he employs 
his dub If he be defeated the god kills and eats him , if 
he conquer he again goes forward until he tails in with a 
canoe Embarking he is conveyed to the celestial heights 
where dwells the supreme god Ndenget Over the brink 
of the diff stretches the long-steenng oar of the gods canoe 
He IS asked his name and rank, and to this inquiry he replies 
with a detailed and very imaguutii^ recital of his greatness 
and opulence, the heroic deeds he has achieved the devas 
tation he has effected and the realms oser which he has 
ruletl He is then commanded to seat himself on the blade 
of the oar, and, if his story have met with credence, he is- 
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borne aloft into Buruto , if Ndengei disbelieves it, the oar 
u tilted up, and he is hurled down for ever into the watery 
depths of blackness. 

Bachelors are not admitted into Buruto, because as we 
have stated, the symt waits for his wives, to prove that he 
IS mamed. And if an unmamed man v enture on the jour 
ncy, a goddess called the Great Woman, throws henelfm 
his way She bean towards bachelors an implacable hatred 
and no sooner sees one than she spnngs upon him and tears 
him to pieces In her haste she sometimes misses hfm , 
but even then he has to contend against another god, who 
conceals himself bj the side of the path and as the bachelor 
spint passes by, leaps upon him and dashes him against a 
stone 

There is a ghastliness about the funeral ceremonies of the 
'Rjians which fvr surpasses even the dreary desolation of 
those m vogue among ounclves 
In common with several other savage tnbes they hold 
that men and women who have grown demepii and infinn 
have lived their lives and should withdraw from this world 
of activity Accordingly though they may be neither dead 
nor dying preparations are nude for their interment And 
It seems that the moribund themselves do not object to this 
summary anticipation of the moment of dissolution on the 
contrary, when they become sensible of infirmity they invite 
their sons to strangle them WTnle the sons fat from object 
mg to an act of pamcide,wiH intimate to their aged parents, 
if they delay the request that they hav e liv ed long enough, 
and that it will be well for them to enjoy the rest of the 
grave. On both s dc» this singular conduct is due appa 
lently to the Fijian belief that the condition of the spirit m 
the next world will exactly resemble that of the mdmdual 
mthis, and consequently everybody is desirous to cross the 
threshold while he retains some degree of activ ity of body 
Alone we must die but we need not pass alone into the 
spirit world I Such is the conviction of the Fijians and 
accordingly they provide a dead chief with attendants by 
strangling at his grave his favourite wives. And they slay 
a valiant wamor that he may precede him on his journey 
and do battle for him « ith all evil spirits or demons These 
victims are called grass, and he at the bottom of the 
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chicfiam’s gn>e, Ihe nit C5 decked out m fleecy folds oft^e 
softest masi, the sen ants with their sanous implements in 
their lund-s and Ihe wamor cqoipped for the stnfe, with his 
fasounic club by his side No resistance is offered bj anv 
one of the su/TtrerSj no attempt is made to escape, all 
seem to contend for the hononr of escortins thar chief into 
the other world. 

hfr Uilliams was prcscnl at the funeral of the King of 
Somosomo in August, *845 Age was beginning to tell 
upon him, but there was no immediatel) dingemus S)'niptom, 
and on the sist, when Mr Williams snsitcd him, he was 
better than he had been for two or three days before 
Judge, then, of the misstonaty's surprise, when on the 24th, 
he was informed that the king was dead, and that prtpira 
tjons were being made for hts interment, he could scarcely 
believe the report The ominous word “preparations" in 
duced him to hasten at once to the scene of action, but his 
utmost speerl failed to bring him to Nasima, the king’s 
house, in time The moment he entered nwas evident that, 
as far as concerned ino of the women he was too late to 
save ihcir lives. Tfie effect of that ghasti) scene was over 
whelming Scores of deliberate murderers in the very act, 
surrounded him jet was there no confusion and the tin 
earthi) homd stillness was broken only by an occasional 
word from him who presided. Nature seemed to lend her 
aid Vo enhance the impression of honor , there was not a 
breath in the air and the half subdued light m that hall of 
death revealed every object with unusual distinctness. 

“AH was mottonless as sculpture and — wntes Mr 'fil 
hams — “a strange feeling came upon me as though I was 
myself becoming a statue To speak was impossible, I 
was unconsaous that I breathed, and mvoluntanlj, or 
rather against my will, I sank to the floor, assuming the 
cowering posture of those who were actually engaged m 
murder hly amval was dunng a hush, just at the ensis of 
death and to that strange silence must be attributed my 
emotions , and I was but too Cunilnr w ith murders of this 
kind, neither was there anything novel in the apparatus em 
ployed. Occupying the centre of that large room were two 
groups the business of whom could rot be mistaken 

“AH sat on the floor, the middle figure of each group 
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being held m a sitting postorebyseveral females, and hidden 
b) a large veil On either srde of each veiled figure vras a 
company of eight or ten strong men one company hauling 
against the other a white cord which was passed twice 
round the neck of the doomed one, who thus in a few 
minutes ceased to live As my self-command was returning 
to me the group furthest from me began to move , the men 
slackened their hold, and the attendant women removed the 
large covering making it mto a couch for the victim ’ 

Mr \\ illiaros now repaired to the hut of the deceased 
king to intercede with his successor on behalf of the other 
intended victims Judge of his surpnse and horror to find 
the king still alive He was very feeble it was true, but he 
retained complete consciousness and occasionallj^ put his 
hand to his side as his cough shook and tortured him The 
)Oung king seemed overcome with gnef and embracing 
Mr ■\\ilhams said * See the father of us two is dead 
He regarded his father’s movements even his speaking and 
taking food as mechanical in his view the spirit had d« 
parted and nothing remained but an infirm and, therefore, 
valueless body The preparations for the funeral were not 
interrupted and Mr Williams could obtain no hearing for 
his expostulations The young chiers principal wife and an 
attendant busily dusted his body with black powder as if 
dressing Inm for the war-dance and bound ms arms and 
legs with long rolls of white masi, lied in rosettes, with the 
ends streaming on the ground He was attired in a new 
masi robe which fell about him in ample folds his head 
was decorated mth a scarlet handkerchief arranged turban 
wise and ornamented with white cowne-shells strings of 
which flashed on his dusky arms , while round his neck 
depended an ivory necklace, composed of long curved claw 
like pieces of whales teeth 

At the sound of a couple of conch-shells the chiefs pre- 
sent did homage so to speak to their new king who was 
still deeply alTectcd and gazing on the body of one of the 
murdered women his father’s eldest and most loving wnfe, 
exclaimed ‘ Alas, Moalwu I There lies a woman truly un' 
weaned not only m the day but the night also , the fire 
consumed the fuel gathered 1^ her hands If w e awoke m 
the still night the sound of her feet reached out cars, and 
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jfhanhly spoken to, she ooatinocd to labour onl/ ^foaln■u’ 
alas, Moalivu V 

TTjc bodies of the wetims nere then wrapped up >n mats, 
placed on a bier, and earned out of the door , but the old 
king was borne through a gap purposcl/ made in tlie wall 
of the housa On amvtng at the seaside, the} were de- 
posited in a canoe, the old king rcdmtng on the deck, at 
tended bj his snfe and the chief priest, who fanned away 
the insects. The placeof sepuluirewas at ^\elb^gu There, 
in a grave lined with nuts, were laid as “grasa ’ the mar 
dcred women Upon them was stretched the dying king 
who was stripped of bis rega! ornaments, and completely 
enveloped in mats. Lastly, the earth -was heaped over him, 
though he was still alive At the end of the ceremony the 
new king returned to his‘'pabce," not unmindful of the 
fact that in the course of time a similar late awaited hinj«clf 

Since the annexation of the Fiji Islands, such a scene as 
this has, of course, become impossiblCr Cannibalism, to 
which the Fiiiaos were largely addicted, has also been pro* 
hibited Lord George Campbell, in his “ Log of the Chal 
lenger,” wntien in 1876, says that those who lived in the 
intenor still cherished cannibalistic tcodcncies, and he 
seems to have been of opinion that cannibalism prevailed m 
those parts to which missionaries or avalisation had not yet 
penetrated. Hut under the firm rule of Sir Arthur Gordon 
It was doubtless extirpated. 

Even in Lord George Campbell stirae the change effected by 
the sacred influence of Chnstunity had been “great indeed." 

A party of English officers made a boat-excursion to the 
lar^ island of Bau, w here the king lived. They found him 
dressed in a waist-cloth lying on his face m a hut, reading 
the Bible. Not for distant were the great stones against 
which they used to kill the sacnffcial victims battering their 
heads against ihcm till dead There too they saw a great 
religious “ maki maki,” hundreds of men and women danc- 
ing and singing New Testament verses before Atesleyan 
missionanes, who sitting at a table received the money 
offennpohheir converts as they defiled before themdanang 
and singing 

We have sketched a hideons scene belonging to the past,- 
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and associated with the darkest superstitions of the Fijians. 
We shall adapt from Lord George Campbell a more pleas- 
ing picture, in which the past mingles with the present, and 
the old and the new are not unhappily blended. 

The chronicler of the cruise of the “ Challenger” was 
ivitness of a native dance or “maki-maki,” given at Kan- 
davu in honour of the English officers. When he landed 
the first "set” had already begun, and torches, consisting 
of bimdles of palm branches tied together, threw a lurid 
light over the savage scene. On a strip of grass in front 
of the huts were gathered the dancers, and dose around 
grouped picturesquely on the top of great piles of cocoa- 
nuts, or squatting on the ground, were the natives of Kan- 
davu and the neighbouring villages, officiating as critics, but 
prepared in their turn to Uke part in the wild revelry. 

" Glorious Rembrandt effects, as the torches’ flames leapt 
and fell in the still night air, bathing with ruddy glow that 
strange scene around, — the semi-nude dusky natives chat- 
tering, laughing, glistening eyes and white gleaming teeth, 
on the reed-built huts, on ^e foliage above, and flushug 
redly up the white trunks of the cocoa-palms. Round a 
standing group of tawny hued boys and girls who formed 
the band, some two dozen men, dressed m fantastic znan- 
ner, their faces blackened, and skms shiny with cocoa-nut 
oil, were dandng. Wound round their waists they wore 
great rolls of tappa, or white cloth, falling nearly to the 
knees, and over these, belts fnnged wth long narrow 
streamers of bristly coloured stuff— red, yellow, and white, 
surging and rustling with every movement, on their heads 
lutbans of finely-beaten tappa, transparent and gauzy, pfled 
high in a peak; gaiters of long black seaweed or grass, 
strung with white beads ; anklets and annlets of large bone 
rings, or of beads worked in patterns ; tortoiseshell bracelets 
and bead necklaces, from which hung in front one great curled 
boar’s tusk. Some are dressed better than others, but all 
in the same wild style. Moving slowly in a circle round and 
round the band, whose duping and lolHddng strmn they 
accompanied by a loud droning kind of chant, at the end 
of each stave chiming in with the band with a simultaneous 
shout, a sudden swaymg of the body, a loud hollow clap of the 
hands, once or twice repeated, and a heavy stamp, stamp 
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of llie feet a moment's halt and s lence broken pla n 
Uvely by one of the sneers quickly taken up by the le 
niainder to a clapp ng rattling and vowdy measure and 
again the dancers circle slowly round swinging their arms 
and bodies dapping shoatag and drooiflg m /auldess 
time together 

The first dances were dances of peace pantominuc re 
presentations of the chief pursu ts of a FiJ an s life as for 
instance fishermen hauling m their bnes or the tillers of 
the field planting tare and gathenug in the r crops 

Next came the war dances, which reproduced the xnci 
dents of the past incidents never 1 Lely to be repeated 
under British rule. A sol tary singer began the strain and 
the others gradually jo ned in — cUppingly ) ngl ngly bub 
bbngly si ghtly nasally a strange nng audible throughout 
and not less audible the stimng boom of a bamboo dmra 
Suddenly from out the suirounding gloom sga nst wh ch m 
strong contrast stood the white steins of the cocoa trees and 
into the red Ight of the torches merged slowly one after 
another in Indtaa file a strut? of mad savage looking 
devils Crouch ng and bounding now backwards, now 
forwards from s de to s de they gradually approached 
Their hands earned great dnbs the tips of wh ch were 
decked v th white plumes of s I ery reva reva flash ng 
wh tely as they were wh ried around the r fantast c fineo 
rustling loudly with e eiy wild movement eyeballs glanng 
out from blackened faces, tbeir motions sudden and s niul 
taneous the r splend d stalwart forms snelLug with muscles 
and si n ng with oil — they looked awfully savage and 
fine and to a captive bound and about to be eaten one 
would tnagine well that die whole performance would be 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

Nov stealth ly working the rarnis and clubs as if fee! ng 
the r vict m then with a shout bound ng forward brand sh 
ing aloft tl e r clubs suddenly as if struck by some unseen 
hand fall ng to the ground on bended knee swaying first to 
the right then to die left and bring ng theu" clubs down 
with an ominous thud aga n leap ng up bounding back 
from s de to s de, tl cn to tl e l^about and all over the 
place it is imposs ble for me to attempt desenL ng them 
so T wont They were I suppose braining cnem es by the 
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dozen and as the) worked themseUes into road excitement 
so the more they bounded smashed their enemies heads 
and were happy Ther drill ng was adminble standing 
in 1 ne wth the string eveiy dub whirled as one every 
bound and frantic motion went together and we are told 
they make fine soldiers as fiir as drill is concerned from 
th s idea of time that they have In their dances they were 
led by a small bo) — a ch eft son this fund on being their 
prerogative — a lithe tavnylltle savage with a great mop 
of frizzled jelloiv ha r and his face dabbed with charcoal 
In his hands he earned an enormous palm leaf fan wnth 
which he d rected the dancers Going through all the move 
roents of the dance he at the same time careered over the 
ground now shout ngloud words of command to the singers 
and no v to the dancers }’ards away on their flanks. He 
wassmpl) splend d flyng about like a demented demon 
here there and ever^here the dancers whether the r 
backs were turned or not all keeping exact ume with him 
As these men appeared so slo rly still bound ng v o celessZy 
terrifically about and wbuhng the r clubs they vanished into 
the darkness '' 

Out of darkness eometh Ight and a future irradiated by 
the 1 ght of Chnstian ty succeeds to the ghastly past of 
Fiji, with all its cruel and od ous superstitions 


HoTE OV tub FoEVNESIAN ISLAhDS 
Exorarm 

WTien Captam Moresby of H M S Bas 1 sk vis ted Shep- 
herd Isle near tl e Torres group he found h mself com 
pelkd to subm t to a cunous process of exorcism before he 
V as perm tted to land 

A devil man fantastically painted and ndoroed wnth 
leaves and flovers waded out to meet h s boat waving a 
bunch of palm leaves round his head and as the captain 
jumped on shore the devil man rushed at h m and grasp- 
ing his r ght hand v aved the palms round his head in the 
same manner It was evident that he roemt no harm and 
the capta n therefore ofTered no resistance He placed the 
leaves n the captains nght hand and a small twig m his 
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own mouth, and then, as if with a great efibrf, drew out the 
tmg — which was supposed to extract the evil spint, — and 
blew violently, as if to huny it away ^envards the cap- 
tain held a twig between kts teeth, and the devil man re 
peated the process, all the while showing signs of strong 
excitement 

" He led me then,” says Captain Moresby, " to the edge of 
the bush and 1 began to feel rather reluctant and doubtful 
as to how alt was going to end, but thought I had better 
see It out Here two sticks, ornamented with leaves were 
fixed in the ground, and bent to an angle at the top with 
leaves tied to the point, and round these sticks the devil 
man and I raced m breathless circles till I was perfectly dizzy 
He, however did not seem to mmd it at all, and presently 
flew ofl" with me up a steep path into Jhe bush, where at a 
short distance we cametotwosmaBer sticks crossed, here he 
dropped my hand, and takmg the bunch of palm leaves from 
me, waved them and sprang over the sne^ and back ogam. 
Then placing both hts hands on my shoulders be leaped 
with extraordinary agility, bnaging his knees to the level of 
my face at each bound, as if to show that he had conquered 
the devil, and was nowtnmpliag him into the earth. IVheo 
he had leaped for awhile he made signs that all was over, 
and we walked back together to the olScers, who had been 
rather anxiously watching these smgular proceedings The 
natives who bad kept quietly aloof now came freely about 
us, and showed by their manner that they considered us 
free of the island 



CHAPTER XIV 

TBE REUGION OF THE MAORIES 

W E meet m New Zealand with that cunous system of 
"tahoo’ or “tapu" which prevails throughout the 
greater part of the Pot^nesian Archipelago , a system evi 
dently coaceived in the interest of the pnesthood, and form 
iQg, to a great extent, the basis of its power 

We meet also with a recognition of the two Prmaples of 
Good and Evil, whose antagonism colours the aeed oi 
almost every race 

The Good Spmt of the Maoncs is called Atua , the Evil 
Spirit, Wairua. All evil spmts, or all the objects represent 
mg them, are known as \\ainjas, and all the emblems or 
types of the Good Spirit as Atuas , but there is one supreme 
Goodness, one great and overruling God, to which the 
name of Atua is also applied. 

Accordmg to Mr Aogas, the Kakankt, or green lizard, 
IS speaally venerated as an Atux On one occasion during 
the early days of Christian mission work m New Zealand, 
a missionary was examining a phial of green lizards, and a 
Maori entering the room, the missionary showed it to him 
MTiereupon the Maon immediately exhibited all the signs 
of e.xtreme terror, and exdaiming, “ I shall die I I shall 
die proceeded to crawl away on his hands and knees 
Any novel object, any object beyond the intelligence of the 
Maones, they convert into an Atux Thus, a barometer 
IS an Atua, because it mdicates changes of weather , a com 
pass, because it points to the north , a watch, because it 
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ia}‘stenously records the progress of timeu Not to these 
tj-pical atu^ bowe\er, does Ae ^^ao^ render the homage 
of prater and praise , this he reserves for the supreme and 
unseen Atua, and offers through the agency of his priests or 
tohungas. It is to be feared that these prayers are often 
unintelligible to those on whose behalf they are offered, 
but the Maones do not the less heartily believe m.them , 
and, indeed, the history of religion all over the world pre- 
sents innumerable illustrations of the fact that faith is not 
incompatible with ignorance It is the sery essence and 
secret of Superstition ^V'helhe^ they understand the praj ers 
of the tobnngas or not, they delight lo their frequent repeti 
tion, and msist upon their use in almost every circumstance 
of life They are generally accompanied by offenngs of 
animal and vegetable food, which, of course, become the 
perquisites of the tohungas. 

The Maon pnesthood is hereditar}, father transmits bis 
office to son after carefu]]) edocatmg him in its duties 
Dr Dieffenbach was present when an aged tohunga was 
givmg a lesson to a neophyte. The old pnest, he savs, 
was sitting under a tree, mth part of a man’s shall, med 
with water, bj his side At intervals he dipped a green 
branch into the water, and spnnlded the hand of a boy, 
who reclmed at his feet, aod listened attentively to his re 
aUl of a long string of words Dr Dieffenbach doubts 
the common statement that the prayers are often without 
meaning, while agreeing that they are unintelligible to the 
majonty of the worshippers. He thinks the) are couched 
in a language now forgotten , or, what is more probable, 
that among the Slaones as among many of the nations of 
antiquity the religious mysienes arc carefully confined to a 
certain class of men, who conceal them from the prefanum 
vulgus, or reveal only such portions as they think proper 
The claims of the exponents of an artificial creed must 
necessarily depend in a great degree upon the amount of 
ni)*stery m which they involve it U ith the common people 
familianty breeds contempt , they venerate that only whicli 
thej do not understand , it is darkness and not light which 
moves their wonder, and exates their avrc. 

Devoid as it is of elevated attributes, the religion of the 
Maon rises above some of the Polynesian creeds m its — 
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acVnowledgmenV of the immortality of man, though on 
this point Its teaching is very va^e. 

The Maori believes that, after death, his soul enters the 
Reinga, or abode of departed spints , and with an un 
wonted touch of poetry, he looks upon shooting and falling 
stars as souls passing smMy to this undiscovered bourne , 
the entrance to which he supposes to he beneath a precipice 
at Cape Mam Van Diemen The spints in falling are 
supposed to rest momentanly, in order to break the descent, 
against an ancient tree, which grows about half wnj down 
The natives were wont to indicate a particular branch as 
being the halting place of the spints , but a missionary 
having cut it off, the tree has of late diminished m 
sanctit) 

The entrance to the Remga is not accomplished by all 
spirits m the same manner Those of tlie chiefs ascend m 
the first place to the upper heavens, where each chief leaves 
hi8 left left eye becoming a new star Hence the 

custom iQ Maon warfare for the victor to eat the left eye of 
a chief sbin in battle, m the conviction that by this process 
he absorbed into his own system the skill sagaatj and 
courage of the departed 

It IS humiliating perhaps to record these iHustraiions of 
human folly , but they are valuable as proofs of the depths 
to which Humanity descends when unaided by the elevating 
influence of rev ealed religion 

According to the Maones the soul is not confined abso 
lutelywithm the limits of the Rcinga but may at its will 
revisit “ the ghttipses of the moon and converse with its 
former friends and kinsmen — of course only through the 
medium of the tohungas The latter are sometimes favoured 
with a view of the spmtaal visitor who takes the form of a 
sunbeam or a shadow, and speaks with a low whistling voice 
like the sound of a light air passing through trees This' 
voice IS occasionally heard the uninitiated but the Ian 
guage It speaks can be comprehended by none but the 
tohungas 

Respecting the wairuas it is difficult to gather any satis 
factory information TTie word ‘ wairua means either “a 
dream,” or “ the soul,* and Dr Dieffenbach says it is chiefly 
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used to signify the spint of some dead man or woman who 
IS supposed to chenshamaJignant feeliag toivaids theJiwng 
The wairuas frequent certain localities sucli as mountain 
tops which the Maon consequently takes good care not to 
visit 

It IS a necessary result of the Maori belief m atuas and 
wairuas that these should foster a belief in witchcraft 
Individuals of bolder and stronger mmds than the majonty 
will always claim a special relationship to the unseen Powers 
and avail themselves of this pretended relationship to work 
upon the popular imagination Convince the ignorant of 
the existence of evil deities and he will listen readily to 
any who tell him that they can shield him from their mil g 
nant mfluence '^nd then it naturally follows as the night 
the da) that all misfortunes ansing from unseen or unm 
telligible causes will be attributed to witchcraft. A vast— 
an almost boundless deld is thus opened up to the prac 
tice of human unscrupulousness and the weakness of human 
incredulity 

Let a Maori chief lose some valued article, or suffer 
from an attack of illness and he immediately concludes 
that he has been bewitched IWio has bemtehed hiznh 
He fixes as a matter of course on the individual whom 
he conceives to be his enemy and orders him to be put to 
death Or he resorts to some potent witch and bnbes her 
to exerase her mfluena; to remove the maleficent spell under 
which he is labouring 

According to Dr Diefienbach the particular haunt of the 
witches IS — or rather uas, for Chnslianity has rapidly ex 
tended its blessed power over the population of New Zea 
land — a place called Urewera, m the North Island between 
Hawkes Bay and Taupo The natives of this wild and 
deserted distnct are reported to be the greatest witches m 
the country, are mudi feared and studiously avoided by 
the neghbounng tribes. IVheo they come donTi to the 
coast the natives there are almost afraid to oppose their 
most extravagant demands, lest they should incur their dis- 
pleasure It IS said that they use the sa1iv*a of the people 
they design to bewitch and, therefore visitors carefully con 
ccal It, so as to depnse them of the opportunity of working 
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nnschicf \cl I’Ve the witches and sorcercn of mcd 'c%-al 
EngUnd thej apj’ear to be more sinned against than sin 
ninp and by no means to dcsene the id reputation which 
attaches to them 

ll IS a cunous fact saj-s Dr D effenbach which has been 
roticed in Tahiti Hawaii, and the 1 ol)'nesian islands gene* 
nJlj» that the frst intercourse of their inhabitants with 
Furoiwans produces citilwar and sooal degradation but 
that a change of ideas is rapidly effected and the most 
anaenl and apparcnll) imetcratc prejudices soon liccome 
a subject of nd culc and are swept awa) Tlic grey ppcst 
or tohunga, sVilkd in all the mjaienes of wilAcnft and 
natne med cal ircilment, read ly yields in his attendance 
on the sick to eN-ery European who possesses or affects to 
posse«s a knowledge of the science of surgery or medicine, 
and laughs at the former credulity of his patient, it is 
e'ldent that while deceiving others he ncicr deceived him 
self and was well aware of the futility of his pretended 
remedies. 


^\'hcn a New Zealand chief or his wife fell sick the most 
tniitieniui johuflp or some woniao eojoymg o speoAl odour 
of sanctity was instantly called tn and waited night and 
day upon the patient, sometimes repeating incarnations over 
him and sometimes s tting m front of the house and pray 
mg The following nthe mcantat on which the pncsts pro- 
fess to be a cure for headache The offcianl pulls out two 
stalks of the /Yens aevlrnta from wh ch the fbres of the 
root must be removed and beating them together over the 
patients head says this chant. It is entitled ' A prayer 
for the sek man when his head aches to Mua ihis 
I rayer is offered that the sick man may become well” 

On the occasion of a chiefs illness all his kith and km 
gather around his house and give way to the loudest Umen 
tations in which theinvaldis careful to join IV hen the 
weeping and wailing capaaties of one village have been ex 
hausted he is earned to another and the process » re 
peated But in New Zealand as elsewhere the common 
lot cannot be averted by sorrowing humanity the sick man 
d es , and then all that remams to the sun n ors is to show 
their respect and regret by such funeral pomp as they ore 
able to dense. They assemble round the dead body^after 
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It has been equipped m its biavest attire, and indulge m the 
most violent demonstrations of gnef, — partly fegned no 
doubt but partly sincere TTiis luxury of woe however is 
chiefly accorded to the women who display that extrava 
gance of passion we are accustomed to regard as character 
istic of the Southern nations They throw themselves upon 
the ground wrap their faces and bodies in their mantles 
shnek and sob aloud wave their arms frantically in the 
air and finally gash and scar their skin with long deep cuts 
which they fill in with charcoal until they become indelible 
records of the loss they have sustained Funeral orations 
full of the most vehement eulogies and interrupted by com 
plaints and reproaches against the dead man for his unkind 
ness m going away from them are incessantly dehvered 
These ceremonies completed they place the corpse in a 
kind of coffin along ivith vanous emblems of the rank of 
the departed and leave it to decay 

The process of decomposition is completed m about seien 
or eight months the ceremony of the haktin^a then takes 
place The fnends and relatives assemble , the bones ore 
removed from the coffin and cleaned a supply of provi 
sions 1$ passed around a new senes of funeral panegync is 
spoken and the Ukt mtrat and other symbols of the 
departed chieftain s headship are htnded over to his eldest 
son who is thus invested with his father’s power and pn 
vileges 

The place where the dead body lies while undergoing 
decomposition the waki tapu as it is called is frequently 
distinguished by pecul ar signs and the neighbourhood left 
uninhabited Mr Angas descnbes a visit wJ ich he paid to 
the village of Hunivonua. Its chief had died about six 
weeks before the visit and Mr Angas on arrivmg there 
found It entirely deserted. From the moment the chief 
was laid beneath the upnght canoe on which were inscnbed 
hi 5 name and rank the whole tnlhge he sajs became 
strictly tapu or sacred and not a native on pam of death 
was permitted to trespass near the spot The houses were 
all fastened up and on most of the doors were inscnptions 
denoting that the property of sudi an one Tcnnined there. 
An utter silence pervaded the place. After ascerts ning 
says Mr Angas that no natives were m the vicinity of 
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the forbidden spot I hnded and trod the saoed ground , 
and my footsteps were probably the frst, since the desertion 
of the \nllagc that had echoed along jts ivtl saded passages 
* On arriving at the tomb I was struck i ith the contrast 
between the monument of the savage and that of the cm 
It ed European In the erection of the latter marble and 
stone and the most durable of metals arc employed while 
rap dly-decajnng wood ted ochre, and feathers form the 
dccorai ons of the Maori tomb lluriwonua having been 
buned onl) sue weeks the onuments of the Kah-tapu or 
sacred place as those erections arc called were fresh and 
un njured. The central upnght canoe was thickly painted 
with bbek and red and at the top was wnticn the name 
of the chief, above which there hung m clusters bunches of 
kaka feathers forming a large mass at the summit of the 
canoe A double fence of hi^h palings also painted red 
and ornamented with devices m arabesque work eottended 
round the grave and at every fastening of flax, when the 
honaontal rails were attached to the upnght fenang were 
stuck two feathers of the albatross the snoivy whiteness of 
wh ch contrasted beautifully with the sombre black and red 
of the remainder of the monument. 

\\ e have entered at some length tmo an explanation of 
the system of Tapu or Taboo in our remarks on the re- 
ligion of the Polynesians It prevails as we have already 
stated in New Zealand and though its disadvantages are 
many and it is capable of great abuse it serves nevertheless 
as a substitute for law and to a large extent protects both 
I fe and property For supported and enforced as it is by 
the superstitious feelings of the people it erects an insuper 
able barrier betw een possession and acquisition it plays the 
part of a social police it ma ntauis the moral standard , it 
shields the feeble from the oppression of the strong A 
man qu is his dwell ng for his day’s work he places the tapu 
mark on his door and thenceforward his dw ellmg is laviobte. 
Or be selects a tree which will fash on into a good canoe , he 
distinguishes it 1 th the tapu mark and it becomes his own 
Civnl sat on has des gned no more efieclual protection 
But 1 ke all restrictive and prohibitive systems it is easily 
pushed to an inconvenient excess and made an mstrument 
of extorlton or oppression m the hands of thechieforpnest 
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It IS much in favour, says Mr ^VUliams, among the chiefs, who 
adjust It so that it sits easily on themselves, while theyuse tt 
to gain influence over those who are nearly their equals, by 
means of it they supply their most important wants, and com 
mand at will all who are beneath them If any object touch 
a chiefs gainient it becomes tapu , so, too, if a drop of his 
blood fill upon it , and, more particularly, it consecrates his 
head- To mention or refer to a chiefs head is an insult. Mr 
Angas says that a fnend of hi^ in conversing with a Maori 
chief about his crops, inadvertently said “ Oh, I hai e some 
apples m my garden as large as that btlie boy’s head 
pomting at the same time to thechiefs son- This reference 
was felt and resented as a deadly insult, and it was only 
with the greatest difflculty that the incautious speaker ob- 
tained forgiveness So very much tapu is a chiefs head that, 
should he touch it with his own fingers, be must touch no- 
thmg else until he has applied the hand to his nostrils and 
smelt It, and thus restored to the head the virtue that de- 
parted from It when first touched. The hair is likewise 
sacred , it is cut by one of his wives, who receives every 
particle in a cloth, and bunes it in the ground The opera 
tion renders her tapu, for a week, dunog which tune she is 
not allowed to make use of her hands. 

The carved image of a chiefs head is not less sacred than 
the head itself Dr Dieflenbach says " In one of the 
houses of Te Puai, the head chief of all the Waikato, I saw 
a bust, made by himself with all the serpentine lines of the 
aroko, or tattoomg I asked him to give it to me, but it 
was only after much pressiog that he parted with it. I had 
to go to hi5 house to fetch it myself as none of his tnbe 
could legally touch it and he liiied it all over before he 
gave It to me, whether to take the tapu off or whether to 
make It more stnctly sacred, I do not know He par 
Ocularly engaged me not to put it into the provision bag 
nor to let the natives see it at Roturua, whither I was 
gomg or he would certainly die in consequence.” 

Cannibalism is now extinct m New Zealand, having been 
crushed out by the strong aim of Bntish authority, and the 
ever mcreasmg mfluence of Bntish civilisation But it was 
hard to die, and Imgered down to a very recent date As 
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iKit idomtd this storrhouse Kuined houses— many 
of tliem once bcautifullf Dnufn'*n{ct.i and nchly carYcd — 
nurtcrotis y/ jii /j/tf.and other heathen remains with images 
and car>ed i>osts, occur in sartoui portions of this extens « 
pih , but in othtr places the hand of Time has so cflccfuany 
dcstro)ed tlic btiiidings as to leave them but an unintdh 
giUc nms of ruins Die siluition of this |)ah is admirably 
adapted for the security of th* inmates it commands the 
Jake on the one side, and lie other fronts the extensive 
marshes of Tukanu where a strong palisade and a deep 
moat a/Tord protection against any sudden attack. tVatcr 
IS convejed into the pah through a sluice or canal for the 
suppl) of the besieged in times of war ** 

There was an air of solitude and gloomy desobtion 
about the whole j ah that vras hci^^htcncd by the screams of 
the plover and the tem as they uttered their mournful c*> 
through the deserted coasts I rambled over the scenes of 
many savage deeds * 

Cannibaliim or to use the saentific term anthropophagy 
has Its ongm mdilTcrcm causes and assumes d flerept forms. 
Among some of the savage peoples it is os among iheAfaones 
simply the expression of a sanguinary instinct of an atrooous 
sentiment of revenge. Among others it originates in a 
chronic condition of miseiy and laminc Act again it is 
sometimes connected with ihc custom of human saenhees, 
as among the Aztecs and those who practise it come to 
esteem u a sacred dut) pleasing to their deities, or even to 
the t lanes of theix hapless victims 

Unknown among the simple Eskimos and indeed 
among all the hyperborean races anthropophagy prevail 
wnth moie or less intensivy among peoples which have at 
tamed a rudimentar} civilization 

Let us take for example the Lhonds of Onssa, who 
keep up a sj'stem of human sicnfit* absolutely elaborate in 
Its details. Its primary condition is that the victim or 
Meriah should be bcu^H Even if taken in war he must 
be sold and purchased before the pnest v nil accept him. 
No distinction is made as to age or sex , but the efiiaency of 
the victim seems to depend on the sum he cssts, anti there* 
fore the healthy are prefeired to the feeble, and adults to 
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In Sumatra exists a tnb* that of the Utltas, wh chh^ 
not onlv B rcl gion and a ccremosul wonhip but a bters 
ture a lind of constitution and a penal code Thscod* 
condemns certain classes of cnminals to be eaten aire 
After the sentence has been pronounced by the proper tn 
bunal two or three daj's arc suffered to elapse to give the 
people time to assemble. On the day apfwinted the ennn 
nal ts led to the place of execution and bound to a stahe. 
The prosecutor ad\-ances and selects U e cho cest morsel 
after wh eh the bplandcrs in due order choose such p cces as 
stnke the f fenej and tcmble to relate! luck and he«’ 
them from the Imng bo<l> At length t! e chief releases 
the poor wretch from his long agony by sinking off his head. 
The flesh IS eaten on the spot, raw or cooked, accord eg to 
each man s taste. 

e have seen that in some of the sunny Eden isles’* o'" 
the Paafe, the rumes cons der that they render a scmct 
to the r aged and infirm parents bjr putting them to death 
and that b) eating them they proi de the most honourabh 
mode of sepulture In others, as m New Zealand the 
bel ef preiails that a man devounng hi$ -enemy gams 
possess on of all the vrrtues with which the latter may hare 
uecn gifted This conviction is chenshed by certain tnbes 
on the river Vmazon. 

But It seems clear that in the ina;onty of cases, anlhropo 
phag) onginates in a constant scaimty of food, and in the 
lack of cattle and game thoogh in some u may be true that 
the canrubab are attracted bythe del cious savour of human 
flesh wh ch they prefer to eveiy other Maury asserts that 
among the Cobens of the Uavipis, nun xs regarded as a 
speaes of game and that they declare war against the 
re ghbounng tnbes solely for the purpose of procuring a 
supply of human flesh WTien they obtain more than they 
require for their present need they dry u and smoke it, and 
store It away for future use. 

In Africa, Captan Richard Burton discovered on the 
shores of Lake Tangauy ka, a cannibal people named the 
Worabunbos vrho f^ upon carnon verm n Ian« and 
insects and even earned their bratabty to such an extent 
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general characteristics of the Xorth Amencin In 
J- dtaits, or the Red Men, haxe been made familtar to os 
through the tmtings of ttaielJeis, and the picaresque 
romances of Fenimore Cooper, the Atnencmi noiel^, 
though of the btter it maf be said, perhaps, that he has 
used bnght colours too oiufomlf, and intrc^uced into his 
sketches too little shadow The name t^hich th^are 
popularlr Imown is, of course ethnologicall; tncomcL 
Just as ID speaking of the great I\es*em Continent, oor 
forefathers cjnplojed the espression “the '' est Indies,'* of 
the “Great Indies," from a mistaien conception of its geo- 
graphical position, so theydnnstenedby the term “Indians* 
all Its abonginal races, and the temi has sjmxed in oar 
common speech owing to its conrenience. 

Saj'sDe Maury From the North Poleto "nemdeiru^o 
almost ex erv shade of homan colouring, from black to yellow, 
finds Its representatives. According to their tnb^ the 
Abongines are of a brown-oli>e, a dark brown, bronze, pale 
jellow, copper jellow, red, brown, and so on Nor do they 
differ less in statnre. Between the dwarflile proportions 
of the Changos, and the tall stature of the Patagonians, we 
meet with a great number of inlermediarr “sires.* The 
contours of the bod> present the same dixersiry Some 
peoples, like those of the Pampas, are veo long in the 
bust , others, like the inhabitants of the Peruvian Andes, 
are «hort and broad. So, loo »ith the shape and sire o'" 
the head, k et we recognire between the various Amencan 
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their impassivcncss, tlictr brooding revenge, has not 

eagerly followed ihemin iheir unweaned vandenngs across 
the rolling prames and through the interminable forests? 
UTio has not listened eagerly, when seated round the watch 
fire, with the calumet to their lips they have meditated on 
the chances of peace and war, — chief ^tcr chief rising with 
regal attitude and deliberate eloquence to take his part ui 
the stem debate? Who has not watched them m their 
funous batlle-cliarges brandishing the dreadful toroahawt, 
and carrying off the scalps of their defeated enemies to 
hang up in their wigwams as the trophies of their prowess? 
V, ho has not breathlessly tracked them in their pursuit of a 
flying foe or in their skilful escape through the thick brush 
wood from the pressure of some persistent antagonist? 
rkssuredly this was a race well worthy of attentive study, 
and their history or the narrative of their adventures none 
can peruse wnthout interest There %vas a strain of poetry 
m their faith m their customs in their language at once 
laconic and picturesque even in the names full of meaning 
which they bestowed on each tnbe and chief and warrior 
^^e can hardly suppress a fveling of regret that so much 
mid romance should have been swept off the earth unless 
we bring our minds to dwell upon the deep dark shades of 
the picture on their cruelty perfidiousness and lust Even 
then our humanity revolts from the treatment they have 
received at the hands of the white man Hunted from place 
to place like wild beasts dnven back from one hunting 
ground to another brutalised by misery or drunkenness 
deamated by ihe diseases of cml ration incapable of labour 
the Hed Skins have struggled in vain against the irresistible 
onward movement of a avalisation 111111001 bowels , a avili 
sation ill adapted to attract and persuade them and more 
anxious to destroy than to assimilate 

The treatment of the Indians is a dark chapter in the 
history of the United States The great nations wh ch 
were formerly the valued allies or dreaded enemies of the 
European settlers the Hurons the Algonquins the Iroquois 
the Natchez, the Lem Lenapes have entirely disappeared. 
The wrecks of other but less important tnbes still finger on 
the shores of the great Northern lakes in the woods and 
wildernesses of the Far West zX the base of the Rocky 
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Mountains, in Texas, in Arlcansas, in California, and in the 
northern provinces and deserts of Mexico. Such are the 
Sioux, the Dacotahs, the Flatheids, the Big-Bellies, the Black- 
foot, tlie Apaches, the Comanches, The two latter people 
have been the most successful in preserving their vitality. 
Their characteristics however are very diverse. The Co- 
mancbes are of a mild gentle nature, and eager to live on 
peaceable terms with u»e whites. The Apaches, on the 
other hand, have vowed a relentless hatred against the Pale 
Faces j they are the terror of the haciiudcros (or farm pro- 
prietors) and gold seekers of Upper hfexico, and the American 
journals to this day are full of their incursions, and their acts 
of cruelty and brigands^. 

Ph)rsiologlcally, the distinctive features of the Red Men 
are, in addition to the colour of their skin and the p>Ta- 
midal form of the head, the prominency and arched outline 
of the nose, the width of the nasal apertures, corresponding 
to & remarkable development of the olfactory nerve, and the 
absence of beard. 

The superstitions, or religious customs, of the Red Men 
are In themselves a sufficiently interesting subject of study. 
^Ve begin with an account of the ceremony through whi^ 
every one of their youths has to pass before he is acknow- 
ledged to have entered upon manhood. Our knowledge of 
it is due to Mr. Gatlin, who, as a reputed “ medicme-man," 
lived for some time with the Mandan tnbe. and became 
acquainted with their most secret customs. 

The object of this rite, which for savage cruelty seems 
unparallel^, is, first, to propitiate the Great Spint on behalf 
of the neophyte who undergoes it, so that he may become 
a successful hunter and a valiant warrior ; and, second, to 
enable the leader and chief of the tnbe, to watch his be- 
haviour, and determine whether he mil be likely to maintain 
its character and renown. 

The Mandans, we must premise, cherish a legend of a 
flood which in times long past inundated the eartlt, and of 
which only one man, who escaped in a large canoe, was the 
survivor. In a large open space in the centre of the village 
a representation of this canoe, a kind of tub, bound with 
wooden hoops, and set up on one end, is carefully pre- 
served. 
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The ccrctnonj of imtiation occurs once a jcar, at the 
season ulen tht. willow leaves under the nvcrbanL biust 
from their shad-, and bloom m all their greenness Early 
in the morning of the great day, a figure is seen on the d« 
tant ridoC of hilU slowly approaching the village. Im!n^ 
dately the whole vilb^cisalue* The dogs arc caught and 
murzled, the hones are brought in from the meadows, the 
bras 03 jTaint their taccs as »i for battle, string their bows, 
feat! er their arrows, and grasp their pointed spears Then 
into the central area strides the visUor, his body painted 
white; a plume of ravens feathers waving on his head, a 
white wolfs sLm fiung across his stalwart shoulders, and iij 
his land a mastery pipe. The chief and fiii leading vrarnors 
immediately greet the new comer, Nu mohl. mucL-a nah, 
or the First Man, as he is called, — and conduct him to the 
great medicine lodge, which is open only on this occasion, 
and now reel^s with the fragrant odoun of vanous aromatic 
herbs. The skulls of men and htsons are solemnly laid on 
the floor, over the beams of the tunber roof are hung 
several new ropes, with a heap of strong wooden skewers 
underneath them , and m the centre is raised a small dais 
Of altar, on which the First Man deposits the medians or 
mystery of the tnbe, — a profound, a sacred secret, known 
to none but himself 

To every hut in the vilhgc next stalks the First Jfao, 
pausing at the door of each to weep aloud and when the 
owner comes out, relating to him the old, old story of the 
Flood and of his own escape from it, and requiring xxe or 
knife as an ofTcnng to the Great SpinL The denund is 
never refused and loaded with edged tools of vanous 
kinds, he returns to the medicme lodge. There they remain 
until the conclusion of the ceremomes, when they are thrown 
into the nver’s deepest pool 

Thus passes the first da), dunng which, as during the 
whole penod of the ceremony, an absolute silence prevails 
in the village. None know the place where he sleeps, but 
on the second morning he re-enters the village, and maivJics 
to the medicme-lodge, followed by a long tram of neo- 
phytes, and carrying his bow and arrows, shield, and medi 
cme-bag and each pamted in the most fiintasiic fashion. 
Hanging his weapons over his head each m^n silently seats 
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himself in front of the lodge and for four days maintains 
his position speaUng to none and neither eating drinhing 
not sleeping At the outset, the First Man kindles his pipe 
at the fire that bums in the centre of the lodge and ha 
rangues the neophytes exhorting them to be brave and patient 
and pra)ing the Great Spmt to grant them strength to en 
dure then tnal 

Summoning an old medicine mtn he then appoints h m 
to the charge of the ceremonies and as a symbol of office 
hands h m the mj steiy pipe After which he takes leave of 
the chiefs and theur people promising that he will return 
next year to le-open the lodge and with slow and stately 
step passes out of the village and d sappears beyond the 
hills 

The master of the ceremooies hastens to put himself m 
the centre of the lodge where he re 1 ghts the p pe and with 
every whiff of smoke utters a petit on to the Great Spmt tn 
behalf of the cand dates 

Dunng the three days silence of the neophytes the tnbe 
indulge in a vanety of pastimes 

First and foremost s tl e buffalo dance in which eight 
persons are engaged each weanng the skin of a bison and 
carrying on his back a large bundle of faggots In one 
hand they hold a mystery rattle m the other a small staff 
In four couples they place themselvra round the Big Canoe 
each couple faang one of tl e card nal points of the com 
pass nnd between them dances a young man — two being 
got up in black dotted w th nh te stars to represent day 
and two in red to represent n gl t 

A couple of med c ne-men dressed m the h des of grizzly 
bears sit beside the Big Canoe and profess the r mtent on 
of devouring the whole village To satiate their vorac ty^ 
the women convey to them abundant suppl es of meat 
wh ch men pa nted black all over except their heads wh ch 
are wh te m imitat on of the bald headed eagle carry off 
imraed ately to the pra ne pursued by a number of 1 tt!e 
boys pamted yellow with white heads who are called ante 

lopes After a swiftchase tb^oiertake the eagle-men seze 

the food and devour it * 

This rude frobc is repeated several tiroes a day the per 
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fomirrs bcinp summonetl b) the master of the ceremonies 
■who followed hy hts issistin*? nsnes from the medtane 
lodge, and takes up his post against the Big Canoe, poanng 
forth many tears 

On the first day the dance is four times repealed on the 
second eight times, on the third luchc times, and on the 
fourth «!xtccn , the dancers issuing from the hut in which 
the} attire themselves immedatcly that the old man lifts up 
his head and weeps. 

During each performance the old mediane men keep 
up a rattle of drums, except when the} pause to announce 
to the crowd that the Great Spint is pleased with their offer 
mgs, and has gnen them peace, that esen their women 
'iiid children can hold the mouths of gnzaly bears, and the 
Esnl One docs not appear to disturb them. 

This bold declaration is repeated thirt} two times during 
the four da}8,and repeated without challenge, but at the 
thirt} third the Evil Spirit makes his appearance threads 
his wa} through the \nllage, and breaks into the circle —an 
uncanny creature, cntirel} naked bis body painted bbek, 
but with white nngs and his momh blotched with white in 
dentations like so manv tusks Carrying in hts hand a long 
magic staff tipped with a red ball which he sLdes before 
him on the ground this Evil Spirit makes a rush attach 
group of females ui the excited crowd. Theyshnek for 
assistance. 

The master of the ceremonies straightway abandons his 
station by the Big Canoe and presents his magic pipe to 
the intruder who stands immediately as if pctnUed into 
stone each limb quiescent each muscle rigid — a statue 
rather than a man 

The women take adnntage of this sudden pause to 
escape from the Enl Sprat's clutch and as soon as they 
are out of danger though their hearts still beat with esaie 
raent they resume theu ordinary quietude, only laughmg 
loudly and gleefully at the sudden discomfiture of their an 
tagonist, and at the awkward and ridiculous attitude m 
which he was surprised 

The old man stands upnght by^his side with his eyeballs 
glaring him in the face while the tnediane-pipe holds under 
its mystic spell his Satanic hlajesty, neutralises all the 
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po’ners of his magic wand, and depnves him of the power 
oC IqcqtoqUoh 

No two human beings says Mr Catlin can ever present 
a more striking group than is presented by those two in 
dmduals with their fierce eyes fixed in well simulated 
hatred on each other, both contending for the supremacy 
both relying on the potenc) of their mystery or medi 
ane , the one with dismal black body pretending to be 
Okuhude the Evil Spmt and pouring everlasting ven 
geance on the other who sternly gazes back with a look 
of contemptuous exultation as he holds him bound by 
the influence of his sacred mystery pipe Truly these 
Red sUnned Mandans are accomplished actors and panto 
mimists 

A repetition of th s performance takes place until the 
power of the mystery pi^ has been sufficiently proved and 
the women gainuig confidence in it proceed to turn the 
tables on their persecutor jeenug him and overwhelming 
him with shrieks of laughter At last one of the boldest 
dashes a handful of sand in his face, an insult which com 
pletely overwhelms him so that he begins to weep abun 
dantly Another woman takes courage to seize his magic 
staff and snaps it across her knee Other women pick up 
the broken halves and break them into fragments which 
they fling at O ku hu-de s head Bereft of all his power he 
incontmently turns tail and dashes across the praine fol 
lowed for half a mile or so by volleys of mud and stones 
and slates 

Thus ends the battle of Armageddon The Evil Spirit 
has come, and fought and been conquered The next step 
IS to remove the little altar and its mysterious deposit from 
the centre of the great medic ne-lodge and pass the hide 
ropes through openings m the roof to men slat oned with 
out. Then the master of the ceremonies and his assistants 
together with the chiefs and bravos of the tribe re-enter the 
lodge and take up their positions 
Worn and wasted by four days of abstinence from food 
dr nk and sleep the first neophyte enters the lodge when 
called and takes his stand m front of two of the execu 
tioneis. One of them with a blunt and jagged double 
edged knife pinches up an indr or so of the flesh of the 
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breast or alioulder, inaerta the loifi. and tlirougli the inci 
fion thua accoTipli^licd forcci ft «oo(!cn slcewer , repeating 
the process on the other shoulder or breast on each arm 
Just below the shoulder and bclon the elbow, upon each 
thigh and upon each leg j isl l>eion the knee 

Pninfiil as the oi>cniion must be, the ncoph)ic bears it 
unflinchingly , not n sigh escapes him , his countenance re- 
roams as calm and unruffled as if he were wmpped m a 
pleasant dream. 

Two of the hide ropes are now let down from the roof, 
and twisted round the skewers on the breast or shoulders. 
To the others are hung the neoph)tcs weapons while the 
skulls of bisons depend from those of the lower arm or leg 
At a guen signal the neophjie is hauled aloft, and allowed 
to swing at a height of sit or eight feet from the ground 
suspended only by the two slewcn while he sustains, not 
onl) his own weight but that of the heavy skulls. With 
almost incredible fortitude, be endures this protracted 
agony, until exhausted nature gives way, and he falls into a 
8w oon 

The b)8tandcrs seem no longer men but demons intent 
on increasing his tortures They surround him a dozen or 
more at a time and consider what new inventions can be 
adopted At length oncadvanccs towards the poorwrctch 
ond begins to turn him round with a pole which he has 
brought for the purpose This is done \crygend> at first 
but by d^rces with more rapidity md increasing violence, 
until the ncophjte breaks down in his self-control and 
bursts forth into * the most lamentable and heart rending 
cries that the human voice is capable of producing*’ im 
plonng the Great Spirit to support and protect him in 
his agony and repeatedly expressing his belief in that 
protection 

In this condition he revolves faster and faster, without 
the least hope of escape or relief until he again falls into 
a swoon, his voice falters hts stragglings cease, he hangs 
a still and apparently lifeless thing When he is by turn 
mg gradually brought to this condition which is generally 
done within ten or fifteen mmutes there is a close scrutiny 
passed upon him among his tormentors who are checking 
and holding eadi other back as long as the least stra^lmg 
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or tremor can be disco\ered, l»t he should be removed, 
before he is, as they term it dead 

Having satisfied themselves that their victim is not feign 
ing they give a signal , he is lowered to the ground , the 
skewers nhich passed through his breast are removed and 
the ropes attached to another candidate He is allowed to 
he where he fell , none dare to touch him , to do so would 
be a sacrilege, because he has placed himself under the 
protection of the Great SpinL 

After awhHe he partially recovers and crawls to another 
part of the lodge, where, with gleaming axe m hand and a 
bison s skull before him sits a medicme-man Holding up 
the little finger of his left hand as a sacnfice to the Great 
Spirit, the neQph)'te lays it upon the skull and in a moment, 
the medicine-man s axe sev ers it Someumes the fore-finger 
of the same hand is also offered and onl) the thumb and 
two middle fingers, which are necessary in holdmg the bow, 
are left 

Then comes the last scene of this strange, eventful his 
toiy, bringing the neophyte’s suffenngs to a climiuc. The 
skewers by which he vs suspended to the roof are removed 
when he is lowered, but eight still remain two in each 
arm and two in each leg To each is attached a heavy 
weight such as a bison s skull and they must not be drawn 
out, but must be tom out by sheer force With this view 
he IS required to run the last race — which takes place m 
the open air, and in the presence of a concourse of exated 
spectators Leaving the mediane-lodge the master of the 
ceremonies leans his head against the Big Canoe, and fills 
the air with a loud long wail Immediately a score or so of 
young men all matched m height wearing beautiful dresses 
of e:^le-quil!s and caii)’ing m one hand a wreath of willow 
boughs issue from the dressing hut On arriving at the 
Big Canoe they assemble round it in a circle holdmg on to 
each other’s wUlow wreath and then race around it at their 
utmost speed screammg and shouting until the air is filled 
with their uproar 

The candidates then come out of the medicme-lodge, 
dn^ging the heavy weights attached to their limbs, and 
are stationed at equal intervals outside the rmg of runners. 
As each takes his place, two powerful young men take 
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the agony he had undergone, and his loss of strength, re 
covered in a few daj's 

In the second case, two of the weights attached to the 
arms refused to yield, and the hapless neophyte crept as 
best he could to the steep bluff overhanging the nver, iihere 
he drove a stahe uito the ground Fastening the weights 
to this slake bj a couple of ropes, he lowered himself about 
midway down the cliff, and so hung suspended for more 
than two da) s until the obstinate flesh gave way, and al 
lowed him to drop into the water He swam to tlie side, 
crawled up the acclmty, and returned to his village It 
gii es one a vivid idea of the remarkable vitality and ph) sical 
force of the Indian race, when one reads that this man, too, 
recoiered I 

The Indian has a wgue idea of God and iminortahty 
He beliei es in a Great Spirit, who, afler death admits the 
brave to h« happy hunting grounds where game is inex 
haustible, and the pleasure of the chase is ever open to the 
bvintes Beyond this d\n» and dubious oonceptioa bis 
imagination never carries him 

He IS prone as might be supposed for such proneness is 
the cause of ignorance and ignorance is the Red Mans 
bane, to the wildest and coarsest superstitions and he is 
always at the mercy of the medicine man of his tribe One 
of his most potent superstitions is that connected with the 
“medicine bag rvhich he firmly believes to be his sole 
“ secret of success his all powerful charm and talisman 
without which he would fad in every undertaking and be 
defeated and disgraced in battle 

Al the age of fomieen or fifteen the young Indian goes 
forth into the woods in search of his medicine On a litter 
of leaves and twigs he lies for some days — as long m fact, 
as hts physical powers hold out — neither eating nor drink 
mg , for in proportion to the duration of his fast will be the 
potency of his •' medicme Hii endurance at length gives 
wa), and he goes to sleep The bird beast or reptile of 
which he dreams becomes his * medicme He returns 
home and as soon as he has recovered his strength he 
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suggests — usual]/ m the form of pouch or bag If small 
he si ngs U round his neck and wears ic concealed. In 
other cases it hangs from h s waist or shoulder 

However he may wear it, the Ind an never parts from d 
He would be disgraced and defeated in battle — he would 
fail in his undertakings— if It were absent from his person 
Should he be deprned of it m battle he is oven helmed 
wnth shame until he can kill an enemy and take hs medi 
cme bag to replace h s own. If without losing his own he 
captures that of an enemy he is ent tied to assume a 
double rood cine ” and with two medicine-bags about him 
he stalks to and fro the observed of all observers. To take 
a med cine bag is not less honourable than to take a scalp 
and the successful beaierhas all the advantage of the double 
protection alTorded by the double charm 

It IS seldom that an Ind on will voluntanly part with his 
med cine bag and if he does, he forfeits his reputat on al 
most irretrievably Nowand then he is persuaded by the 
white man to buiy it, but its pbee of interment immed ately 
assumes an air of sancttyin his eyes He frequents the 
spot as f draws thither b) as irresistible influence will 
throw h mself on the sod and talk to the buned treasure 
os if it were al ve Somet mes he will offer saendees to it, 
and if he be a nch man will even offer a horse. On the 
latter occas on the whole tnbe take part in the ceremon> 
and march forth to the pni ne in p cturesque procession led 
by the owner of the roed ane-b^ who dnves before him 
h s most valued and valuable steed decked with coloured 
devices. At the appointed spot, he delivers a long prayer 
or oration to the Great Spint,and sets free the horse which 
thenceforth enjo) s the free 1 fe of the wild horses of the 
praine and if at any time recaptured is immediately re- 
leased. 

The pos bon which m most savage tabes is held by the 
pnest among the Amencaa Indians is held by the medi 
cine man. His influence is cons derable and h s powers 
are supposed to be vast He is called upon to heal the 
s ck and save the dying and above all, to bnng down the 
genial ram from heaven when it is need^ for the growth of 
the crops 

M e owe to Mr Catlin an interest ng desenpt on of the 
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ram making cercmon) A drought had withered the maize- 
fields for some weeks and applicaUon for help iiavnng been 
made to the medicine men Uiej duly set to worL On the 
frstdaj one\\ahku or thcShidd came to the front but 
failed — that daj an equally unsuccessful experiment wa 5 
made by Om pah or the Elk The third da) was de^otcd 
to Ua rah pa or the Beaver and on the fourth recourse was 
had to ^\ ak-a-dah ha ku the UTuie Buffalo Hau- who was 
strong m the possess on of a shield coloured with red 1 ght 
nings and m the arro v which he earned in h s hand 

Taking his station by the mediane lodge he harangued 
the people protesting that for the good of his tribe he was 
will ng to sacnfice h mself and that if he did not bnng the 
much-desired ram he was content to live for the rest of his 
1 fe with the old women and the dogs: He asserted that 
the first med c ne man had Culed because his shield warded 
off the rain-clouds the second who i ore a head-dress made 
of a raven s skin because the raven was a bird that soared 
above the storm and cared not whether the ram came or 
sta)ed and the tl ud because the beax er was always wet 
and requ red no ram But as for him Wak a-dah ha ku 
the red 1 ghtnmgs on his si leld would attnetthe roin-clouds 
and his arrow would pierce them and pour the water over 
the thirsty fields 

It chanced that as he ended his oration a steamer the 
first that had ever ploughed the M ssoun nver fred a salute 
from a twelve pounder gun as she passed the Mandan vil 
lage To the Ind ans the roar of the cannon was 1 ke the 
voce of thunder and thetr joy knev no bounds The 
successful med c nc-man was loaded w th valuable gifts, 
mothers hastened to offer their daughters to h m n marriage 
and the elder med cine-raen issued from the lodge eager to 
enrol h m in their order But from the roof of the lodge 
where he had taken h s stand \\ ak-a-dah ha ku d scovered 
the steamer as she dashed up the nver and discharged her 
gun again and yet a^ n He hastened to address the ch efs 
and people explain ng that the sounds they heard were not 
those of thunder but that h s potent med cine had brought 
a thunder boat to the village To the nver bank rushed the 
wondering population and the rest of the day uas spent m 
a fever of exatement m wh ch the ram maker was forgotten 
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Just before sunset his qaicL ejes discovered a black cloud, 
which, unobsened by the noi^ multitude, sinftly came up 
from the honzort At once he assumed his station on the 
roof of the lodge, strung his bonrand made ready his arrow, 
arrested the attention of fais felloRS by his loud and exultant 
speech , and as the cloud impended over the village, shot 
his arrow into the sky Lo, the rain immediately descended 
in torrents, wetting the rain maker to the skin, but establish 
ing in ever} body’s mmd a firm and deep conviction of his 
power 

All night raged the storm , but unhappily a flash of light 
ning penetrated one of the wigwams, and killed a }Oung 
girk The newly made medicine man was sorely terrified by 
this catastrophe, which he feared the chiefs would impute 
to him, making him responsible for the gu-Is death, and 
punishing him accordingly 

but he was a man of mudi astuteness, and early m the 
momuig collecting three of his best horses, he mounted the 
lodge roof again, and for a third time addressed tbe people 
of ms tnbe 

* Friends, he said, ' my medicine was too strong, I am 
young, and I did not know where to stop I did not regu 
late Its power And now the wigwam of Mah-sish is laid 
low, and many are the eyes that weep for Ko-ka, the ante- 
lope Wak a-dah ha ku gives three horses to rejoice tbe 
hearts of those who sorrow for Ko-ka. His medicine is 
great His arrow pierced the black cloud and the lightning 
came, and with rt the thunder boat A\ho says that the 
medicine of ^tak a-dah ha ku is not strong? 

This artful address was received with much favour and 
thenceforward Uaka-dohhaku was known as the “Big 
Double Medicine ” 

Of the medical practices of thesemedicme men Mr Kane 
m his ‘ andenngs of an Artist,” furnishes a striking illus- 
tration 

“About ten odock at night," he says, “I strolled into 
the village and on hearmg a great noise in one of the lodges, 

J entered it, and found an old woman supporting one of the 
handsomest Indian girls I had ever seen She was in a 
stale of nudity Cross legged and naked, m the middle of 
the room sat the medicine man, with a wooden dish of 
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water before 111111 , twelve or fifteen other men were sitting 
round the lodge The object m view was to cure the girl 
of a disease affecting her side As soon as tny presence was 
noticed, a space was cleared for me to sit down 

“The officiating medicineman appeared m a state of 
profuse perspiration, from the exertions he had used, and 
soon took his seal among the rest as jf quite exhausted , 
a younger medicine man then took his place in front of the 
bowl, and close beside the patient 

“ Throwang off his blanket he commenced singing and 
gesticulating m the most violent manner, whilst the others 
kept time bj beating with little stid^ in hollow ivooden 
bowls and drums, singing continually After exercisuig him 
self in this manner for about half an hour, until the petspi 
ration ran down his body, he darted suddenly upon the 
joung woman, catciiing hold of her side with hts teeth, and 
shaUng her for a few minutes while the patient seemed to 
suffer great agony He then relmquished his hold, and 
cned out he md got it, at the same time holding his hands 
to Ills mouth, after which he plunged them m the water 
and pretended to hold down mih great difficulty the disease 
which he had extracted lest it might spnng out and return 
to Its vicuni 

“At length, having obtained the mastery over it, he 
turned round to me in an exultmg manner and held up 
something between the finger and thumb of each hand, 
which had tlie appearance of a piece of cartilage where- 
upon one of the Indians sharpened his knife and divided it 
in two having one in each hand One of the pieces he 
threw into the water and the other into the fire accompany 
mg the action with a diabolical noise which none but a medi 
one man can make. After which he got up perfectly satis- 
fied with himself although the poor patient seemed to me 
any thing but rcliev ed by the v lolent treatment she had under 
gone 

A ostisidctable amount of snperstitvon. attaches to the 
calumet, or medicine pipe by which all the great questions 
of j eace and war are settled. This pipe is borne by an 
indindual specully selected for the honour, who, dunng his 
term of office, is not less sacred than the pipe he cames 
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His seat is aliraj-s on the i^ht side of the lodgi^ iisd co 
one IS su'Tered to interpose between him and the fire. He 
IS not e»en allowed to cut his own food, bat his wncs cut 
It for him, and place it in an ofncial food bowl, specially 
reserved for his use. As for the calumet, it is hung outside 
the lodge in a large bag, which is picturesque!) and gaily em 
broidcred. Much cernnony attends its uncovenng. UTiat 
ever the weather, or the time of year, the bearer begins by 
stnppuig off all his garments except his doth, and he then 
pours upon a red hot coal some fcagrant gum, which fills the 
air with perfumed smote. Removing the different wrapperv 
he fills the boul with tobacco, and blows the smote to the 
four points of the compass, to the earth, and to the sky, 
with each breath uRenng a prayer to the Great Spirit for 
assistance in war against all enemies, and for bison and com 
from all parts jth equal ceremony the pipe, which no 
woman u allowed to see, is restored to lU bag. The whole 
proceeding takes place in the deepest sdesce. 

The bowl of the calumet is znade of a peculiar stone, 
found m the Red Pipestone Quany, on the Ctteau des 
Piames a place to which the following tradition attadies. 
\\ e gii-e It as related by Mr Catlin 

Here, he says, according to the Indian traditions, hap- 
pened the mysterious birth of the red pip^ which has blown 
Its fumes of peace and war to the remotest comers of the 
contment, which has visited every wamor, and passed 
through Its reddened stem the irrevocable oath of war and 
desolation. And here, aLo, the peace-breathing calumet 
was bom, and hinged with the eagle s quQls which has shed 
Its thrilling fumca over the land, and soothed the fury of the 
relentless savi^e. 

At a remote period the Great Spint here called the Indian 
nations together, and, standing on the preapice of the red 
pipe-stone rock, broke from its wall a piece, and made a 
hug* pipe by turning it in fais hand, which he smoked over 
them, to the north, the sooth, the east, and the west, and 
told that this stone was red — that it was then flesh, — that 
they must use it for the.r pipes of peac^ — thu it belonged 
to ^em all, — ^and that the war-club and scalping knife most 
cot beraised on Its ground. At the last whiff of his pipe his 
head went into a great cloud, and the whole surface of the 
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lock for several miles was melted and glazed Two great 
ovens were opened beneath, and two women (guardian 
spirits of the place) entered them m a blaze of fire , and 
they are heard there j et, (Tso-racc cos tu and Tso-me cos tC' 
won-du,) answering to invocations of the high priests or 
medicine men, who consult them when they are visitors to 
this sacred place ” 

The reader will remember, perhaps, the allusion to the 
Peace pipe m Longfellow's “ Hiawatha," — 

"On the mountains of the Pniine, 

On the great Red Pipe stone quarry, 

Gitche Mamto, the Mighty, 
lie the Master of Life, descending. 

On the red crags of the miarry 
Stood erect, and colled the nations, 

Called the tribet of men together 
tnia his footpnnts flotved a river, 

Leaped into the hgbt of mommg, 

O er (he precimce plnneing downward, 

Gleamed like Uhkoodali, Uie comet 
And the Spirit, stooping eirthward, 
tViihhio finger on the meadows. 

Traced a mnding pathway for it, 

Saving to It. ' Ron in this way ( 
i>om the red stone of the quony 
With hi$ hand he broke n fragment, 

Moulded It into 3 pipe-head. 

Shaped and (oshioOM it with figures , 

From the margin of the tiver 
Took a long reed for a pipe stem. 

With Its dark green leaves upon il , 

F died the p pe with bark of w illow . 

\\ ilh the bark of the red willow , 

Breathed upon the nelghbounng forest. 

Made its great boughs chafe together, 

Till in flame they burst and kindled , 

And erect upon the mountains, 

Citche Sfanito the miglttjr. 

Smoked the calomet, the I eace pipe, 

As a signal to the nations.' 

Some of the legends of the Indun tribes are of a very 
picturesque, and even poeucal character, as may be seen m 
Me Schoolcraft's “Algvc Researches" Take, as an example 
the graceful tradition of the Red Swan ^ ’ 

Three brothers w ent out to the chase, exated by a wager 
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to see who would cany home the first game But the bind 
mg and limiting condition was, that each iias to shoot no 
other animal than those he was in the habit of killing 

They set out in different directions Odjebwa, the 
joungest, had not gone far before he saw a bear, an animal 
which by the agreement he had no right to kiU He 
followed him close, however, and droie an arrow through 
him which brought him to the ground. Although contrary 
to the bet, he immediately b^an to skin him when sud 
denly something red tinged all the air around him He 
rubbed his ejes, thinking he was perhaps deceived, but 
without effect, for the hue continued At length he 
heard a strange noise in the distance It first resembled a 
human voice, but affer following it up for some time, he 
reached the shores of a lake, and then discovered the ob- 
ject he was m search of Far out on the sliunag waters sat 
a most beautiful Red Swan, whose plumage glittered to the 
sunshine and ever and anon he made the noise which had 
before attracted Odjcbwa’s attention. He was within long 
bow range, and pulling the arrow from the bow string up to 
his ear, he took deliberate aun, and shot The arrow took 
no effect and he shot again and again until his qui>er was 
empty Still the swan remained stateliJy arding round and 
round stretching its long neck, and Upping its bill into 
the water indifferent to the missiles aimed at iL Odjebwa 
ran home secured all his own and his brother’s arrows, and 
these too ineffectually shot away then stood and gared 
at the beautiful bird 

IVhile thus standmg he remembered a saying of his 
brother’s that in their deceased lather’s medicine bag were 
three magic arrows Off he started his anxiety to kill the 
swan overcoming every scruple At any other time he would 
have deemed it a sacniege to open his father’s medicine- 
bag but now he hastily violated it, seized the three magic 
arrows and ran back. The swan was still floating on the 
lake He shot the first arrow with great precision, and 
came very near his mark. The second flew still nearer, 
and as he took the third and last arrow, he felt his arm 
strengthen, and drawing it np with vigour sent the shaft 
nght through the neck of the swan a little above the breast 
Still even this death stroke did not prevent the bird from 



CHAPTER XVI 
AMOKG THE ESKIMOS 

T he saccess which has attended the labours of the 
Lutheran and Moravian Missionanes among the Es- 
kimos has been well deserved by their self-denying devoted 
ness. Few of the Arctic tnbes are now outside the pale of 
Christianity and all have been more or less directly m 
fluenced by its elements of punfication and elevation Eut 
prior to the coming of the pioneers of the Cross, the moral 
code of the Eskuno was cunousiy imperfect and did sot 
recognise murder inianttade incest and the bunol of the 
living among its cnmes. Moe to the unfortunate vessel 
which touched upon the coast ! The Eskimos were not Jess 
treacherous than the Polynesians of the Eastern Seas ^nd 
Krantz relates the story of a Dutdi bng that was seized by 
the natives at the port of Disco m 1740 The whole crew 
were murdered Two years later a similar fate befell the 
crew of another vessel that had accidentally stranded 
The religion or creed of the abongines seems to have 
been very vague and imperfect. It is certain however, that 
they believed m the immortality of the spint and in a 
heaven and a hell It was natural enough that their con 
ception of the latter should be affected by the conditions 
under which they lived that their expenence of the misenes 
of an Arctic climate should lead them to think of hell as a 
r^on of darkness and of ice, traversed by endless snow 
storms and without any seals 

They placed impliat confidence m their angekoks or 
angekos or rnedicme-men, ascribing to them ^most un 
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liraUed powers over the thmg$ of earth and sea, this world 
and the next A\^en setting out for flic chase, or prostrated 
bj illness, they alwa> s sought the assistance of the angehohs, 
who, on such occasions, indulged in a variety of strange 
ceremonies The nature of these may be inferred from 
what was witnessed by Captain Lyon, who, during his famous 
Arctic voyage, bribed an angeLoU, named Toolemak, to 
summon a Tomga, or fsmiliar demon, in the cabin of his 
ship 

AU light having been carefully excluded from the scene 
of operations, the sorcerer began by vehemently chanting to 
his wife, who, m her turn responded with the Amnaaya, 
the faiounte song of the Eskimo This bsted throughout 
the ceremony Afterwards, Toolemak began to turn him 
self round very rapidly, vociferating for Tomga, in a loud 
powerful voice and wnch great iiupatience, at the same lime 
blowing and snorting like a walrus His noise, agitation, 
and impatience incieased every moment, and at length he 
seated himself on the deck, varying his tones, and making 
a rustling with his clothes 

Suddenly the \oice seemed smothered, and was so 
managed as to give the idea that it was reireatmg beneath 
the deck, each moment becoming more distant, and ultt 
mately sounding as if it were many feet below the cabin, 
when It ceased entirely In answer to Captain Lyon's queries, 
the sorcerer’s wife seriously declared tlut he had dived and 
would send up Tomgx 

And, m about half a minute, a distant blowing was heard 
approaching very slowly, and a voice differing from that 
•which had first been audible was mixed with the blowing, 
until ei entually both sounds became distinct and the old 
beldame said that Tomga had come to answer the stranger s 
questions Captain Lyon thereupon put several queries to 
the sagacious spirit, receiving what was understood to be an 
affirmative or a favourable answer by two loud slaps on the 
deck 

A very hollow yet powerful voice, certainly differing 
greatly from that of Toolenak, then chanted for some time 
and a smgular medley of hisses, groans, shouts, and gob’ 
blings like a turkey’s, followed in swift succession The old 
woman sang with increased eneigy, and as Captain Lyon 
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conjectured that the exhibition i\‘as intended to astonish 
‘ the Kabloona, ’ he said repeatedly that he si-as greatly ter 
nfied As he expected, this admission added fuel to the 
flame until the form immortal exhausted by its omi might, 
asked leave to retire Thesoice gradually died away out 
of hearing as at first, and a very indistinct hissmg succeeded. 
In Its advance it sounded like the tone produced by the 
wind upon the bass cord of an ./I^lian harp , this nas soon 
changed to a rapid hiss like that of a rocket, and Toolemak 
with a yell announced thespim s return. At the first distant 
sibilation Captain Lyon held his breath and tn ice exhausted 
himself, but the Eskimo conjuror did not once respire 
and even his returning and powerful yell was uttered mth 
out previous pause or inspiration of air 
^\hen light nas admitted the wizard as might be ex 
peeled vas m a state of profuse perspiration and greatly 
exhausted by his exertions which had continued for at least 
half an hour Captain Lyon then obser%ed a couple of 
bunches each consisting of tno stnps of white deerskin 
and a long piece of smew, attached to the back of his coat 
These he had not seen before and he was gravely told that 
they had been sewn on by Tomga while he n-as below 
During his absence the angekok professes to visit the 
dwelling place of the particular spmt he has invoked and 
he will somet mes astonish his audience with a descnption 
of the nedier noild and its mhabitants. For instance there 
IS a female spmt called Aywilliayoo who commands, by 
means of her nght hand idl the bears whales seals, ana 
walruses Therefore when a lack of provisions is expe- 
neoced the angekok pays a visit to AywiHiayoo and attacks 
her hand. If he can cut off her nails the bears are imme 
diately released, the loss of one finger joint liberates the 
small seals , the second joint dismisses the larger seals , 
the knuckles place at liberty the whole herds of walruses 
while the entire hand liberates the whale: 

Aywilliayoo is tall with only one eye and one pigtail but 
as this pigtail is as large as a mans leg and descends to her 
knee she may vrell be contented with it She owns i splen 
did house, which however Toolemak refrained from enter 
mg because it was guarded by a huge dog with black hind 
quarters and no taiL Her laAer, in size, might be mistaken 
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for a toy of ten )ears old, he has but one arm which is 
always encased in a large bear skm mitten 
Dr K.ane considers it a feet of psychological interest as 
It sho Ts that avilised or savage wonder worlcers form a single 
femily that the angekoks have a firm belief m their 0 m 
poiers I ha\e known he says several of them per 
sonally and can speak with confidence on th s point I 
could not detect them in any resort to jugglery or nat ral 
mag c their decept ons are simply vocal a change of voice 
and perhaps a 1 m led profess on of ventriloquism made 
more impos ng by the darkness They have however Ike 
the members of the learned professions everywhere else 
a certa n language or jargon of the r own m wh ch they 
communicate with each other 

h le the angekoks are the d spensers of good the iss n 
tok or evil men are the \ orkers of injunous spells en 
chantments and metamorphoses Like the witches of both 
Englands the Old and the New these mal gnant creatures 
are rarely subm teed to trial until they have suQ’ered pun sh 
ment — the old Jeddait justice — tastigata itiq t Tvo 
of them in iSiS suffered the ]>enalty of then crime on 
the sane day one at Kannonak the other at Upemavik 
Tlie latter was laudably killed id accordance with tl e old 
custom custom ^ing everywhere the apology for any 
act revolting to moral sense He was first h^ooned then 
d sembo veiled a flap let down from h s forehead to cover 
1 is ejes and prevent his seeing again — he had it appears 
the repute of an evil eje and then small portions of his 
heart were eaten to ensure that he should not come back 
to earth unchanged. 

11 hen an Esk mo has njured any one of his countrj 
men — has cut h s seal lines or lamed his dogs or bum^ 
his bladder float — or perpetrated some equallj gnevous 
oflence — the angekok summons him to meet the country 
side before tl e tnbunal of the hunapok. The fr ends of 
the part es and the idlers for m les around assemble about 
the just cc-seat it may be at some 1 ttle cluster of huts or 
if the \ eather perm t n the open air The accuser rises 
and strikes a fe d scords with a seal rib on a tom tom or 
drum He then passes to the charge and pours out 
m long paragraph c words all the abuse and nd cule to 
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\Uuch his outrageous vernacular can give expression. The 
accused meannhde is silent , but, as the orator pluses after 
a signal hit or to flounsh a cadence on his mus cal m 
strument the whole audience fnends, neutrals and oppo- 
nents signalise their approval by outcries as harmonious as 
those \\c sometimes hear in our town meetings at home. 
Stimulated by the applause and warming with his own fires 
the accuser renews the attack his eloquence becoming more 
and more licentious and vituperative until it has exhausted 
either his strength or his vocabulary of invective Now 
comes the accused with defence and counter-charge and 
retorted abuse the assembly still listening and applauding 
through a lengthened session The Homeric debate at a 
close the angekoks hold a powivow, and a penalty is de 
nounced against the accused for his guilt of the accuser for 
his unsustained prosecution 
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1 <;££»! -E » 5i;/‘£Wr/r/0N TJIF fl^tCELLAXTS 

A MO^G the estraordimi) dclasions oftl e human mind 
none is more hateful than the coon iction cl cnshed 
among so rnanj sects, that the Supreme Ik: ng can be pro- 
pitiatw b} the self imposed tenure of llis worshippers 
And nothing more ■nvidly illustrates the d fference between 
the God of the Chnstian rd gion and tl e stem deti) of ao 
manj human creeds, than the aspect of the former as roan s 
Heavenly Father WTio tetjuites from him no other o£F«r 
ing than that of a comnte and 1 umWe heart,— U ho asks 
not that the Indian Fakir should cramp h s limbs and lace* 
rate his bod} or that S Simeon St}l tes should stand n ght 
and da) m tl e scorching sun of summer ami the frccnog 
cold ot winter on his lonely p liar It is a proof of our 
mder jind deeper knowledge of God that we are begin 
n ng to emanapate oBisches from the thraldom of this 
eiil idea and tO recognise in Him a tender compas 
sionate Gu de and Fn nd Who unto them that lo\e H m 
causeth all things to w ork for the best In modem Calvinism 
the supcrsi t on sull lingers and it is supposed that a 
gloomy 1 fe unrelieved even by the most innocent pleasures 
roust needs be acceptable to the Vlmighty Love but this 
shadow m the Christian s tuth is rap dly reced ng before 
the grow ng and broadening 1 ght M e are sons of God 
and heirs , and what He asks from us wl at alone He will 
receive is the ofTenng of oflection and the sacnf ce of fear 
And the greatest claim wh ch Chnstianitj puts forward to 
the hearts and minds of men is that it has del vered or will 
deliver them vhen nghtly understood from the degrad ng 
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superslttion of the ascetic solitary and the self torturer 
“ Its true dignity is, that unseen it has ever gone about doing 
good. LinC after UnV. has it struck from the chain of every 
human thraldom, error after error has it banished, pam 
after pain has it dnvenfrom body or from mind, and so 
silently has the blessmg come, that (like the sicL man whom 
the Saviour made to walk) ‘he that was healed wist not 
who Jt was " 

But enor is slow to die , and long after the mtroducoon 
of Christianity men continued to think that God would not 
hear them, unless like the pnests of Tta.il, they approached 
Him in blood and tears. At the bottom of it lay, no doubt 
a truth, that the spint could be exalted and puriiied only by 
contempt of the flesh — and not perceiving that what was 
demanded of them nasa moral and spmtual victory, they 
sought, by sore treatment of the body, to conquer its sinfw 
appetites They forgot that Christ had spoken of the 
body as “a temple — the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
that It iv*as as much the creation of God as the immortal 
soul, and as His wondrous handiwork should be treated 
with the reverence due to all that He has made And they 
came to look upon the body as a deadly enem), the slave 
and accomplice of the devd, whidi could be subdued only 
by a regimen of pain and terror And sp, when an evU 
suggestion tempted them, they scourged themselves onti\ 
the blood ran from their mangled flesh, or they plunged 
naked vnto the deep wmter snow, or barefooted they trod 
the flinty soil, or they fasted until the exhausted bram sank 
into the stupor of delmam. 

Thus we read of S Hilanon — 

Covenog his limbs only with a sackcloth, and having a 
cloak of skin hewanderrf forth into the desert thatLes be- 
yond Gaza, and enjoyed the “vast and ternble solitude’ 
feeding on only fifteen figs after the setting of the sun , and 
because the region was of ill repute from robbenes, no roan 
had ever before stayed m ttet place The dewl, seeing 
what he was doing, and whither be had gone, »as tor 
mented. And he who of old boasted saying "I shall 
ascend into heaven, I shall sit above the stars of heaven, 
and shall be like unto the Most High now saw that 
he had been conquered by a boy, and trampled under 
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foot by him, who, on account of his youth, could comnut no 
sia He therefore began to tempt his senses , but he» en 
raged with himself, and beating his breast with his fist, ^ tt 
he would drive out thoughts by blows, "I will force thee, 
Bime ass,” said he, “not to Lick, suid feed thee with strai^ 
not barley I will wear thee outwUh hunger and thirst , I 
will burden thee with heavy loads , I will hunt thee through 
heat and cold, till thou thinkest more of food than of 
play ” He therefore sustained his smking spirit with the 
]uice of herbs and a few figs, after each three or four days, 
prajing frequently, and singing psalms, and digging the 
pound with a mattock, to increase the labour of fasting by 
tliat of work At the same time, by weaving baskets of 
rushes, he imitated the discipline of the Egyptian monks, 
and the Apostles sajang, “He that will not work, neither 
let him eat, till he was so attenuated, and his body so ex 
liausted, that his flesh scarce clung to his bones. 

“ From his sivteenth to his twcDtieth year, says Kmgsley, 

“ he was sheltered from the heat and ram in a liny cabin, 
wVwda bft ku4 woven of tuib and sedge. Aftet'j.atds he 
built a little cell, four feet wide and five feet higli — that is 
lower than his own stature, and somewhat longer ilian his 
small body needed,— so that you would believe it a tomb 
rather than a dwelling. He cut his hair only once a year, 
on Easter Day, and lay till his death on the bare pound 
and a layer of rushes, never washing the sack in which he 
was clothed, and saying that it was superfluous to seek for 
cleanliness in hau doth Nor did he ^ange his linen until 
the first was utterly la rags He knew the Scriptures by 
heart, and recited them after his prayers and psalms as if 
God were present 

Of S Simeon Stylites we read that, having gone to the 
well one day to draw water, he took the rope from the 
bucket, and wound it round his body from his loins to his 
neck, and going in, he adventured an audacious falsehood 
for he said to his brethren ‘ 1 went out to draw wnier, and 
found no rope on the bucket’ And they said ‘ Hold tliy 
peace brother lest the Abbot know it, till the thing has 
passed over But the tightness and roughness of the rope 
wore pievous wounds in his body, as the brethren it last 
discovered Then with great trouble they took off the 
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rope and his flesh tirth ii, and attending to bis woonds 
healed them. 

For twenlj eight j ears of Itw life he was conuni.aIly e* 
penmenting m long fasts — fonj daj-s at a time- Cdstoni 
gradutll) made it coTnparati»eI> cas) to him. For on the 
tirst dajs he used to stand and praise Cod after that «hen 
through emj tinesa he could stand no longer he would « t 
and perforra the dinne ofiict, and on the hsl day c%tQ le 
down. For when his strength failed sloirl), he was forced 
to he lialf dead. Put after he stood on the column he 
could not bear to le down but invented anotler vva^ by 
which he could stand lie listened a beam to the column, 
and lied \ msclf to it by ropes, and so passed d c forty 
days. Dut afterwards when endued with greater grace 
from on high he d d not need e%cn that assis<anc« hut 
stood for the whole forty days, dispensing with food but 
strengthened by eagerness of soul and the divine hdp 
At length he caused a pillar to be built frsi of sw cubit* 
then of twelve neat of twenty two and f nally of thirty sis 
and upon the top ot thishctooVhu station 'ThCStinVeaX 
upon his bare head m the summer and the winter «no «’5 
fell upon him and the pitiless rams soaked him to the 
skin — but still he endured his self imposed penance He 
bowed himself frequently offering adoration to Cod, 'o 
frequently that a spccutor counted 1244 adorations and 
then missing gave up counting and each time be boired 
himself he toweled his feet wvth his forehead. And ever 
m spirit he deyrccaccd the VTath of -ui offended CoD to 
tfhom as a mectsacr fee be oflered uphis poor vfounded 
tortured emaciated body 

t will not msc to grasp the hope 1 holil 
or $3 ntdonii and to cl^our tsonm and sob 
Battenng ihe galesof hea en w th storms of prayer 
Have mercy ow roe, Lobd arid laVe away my sms, 

Let this amO, just, dreadiiil in ghlj God 

This not be all in vain that ihnce ten years 

Tbiice mwlliplieij by snpertiwiaan ranga 

A sign between the meadow and toe cloud 

Pal ent on this tall p Bar 1 have borne 

Pam, wind, frost, heat, bail, damp and sleet, and »oaw 

And I had hoped that ere thi penod closed 

Thou wosldst bare croigbt me up into Thy rest. 
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Deny ng not these seea her beaten 1 mbs 

The meed of w nu, the *b »e robe awl the palm. 

O take the mean ng I osD I do not breathe 
Not v.h\$per any ttiamut of compU nl.*'* 

Me turn from these pictures of human error — error based 
il must be otvned on a subsuaium o( tnith — to put tcgelher 
a fen particulars of the Sect of the Flagellants whicli prac 
tised on a cunousi} elaborate seals, the science of self 
ptimshmeni. 

This sect first made its appearance tn Italy in i-io The 
follotnng account of its origin is taken by hir Cooper from 
the Chromcon Ursitius Basiltensts of the monk of Padua 
S Justin * 

WTien all Italj nas sullied with crimes of ctery kind a 
certain sudden supctstiuon httheno unknown to the world 
first seized the inhabitants of Perusa afterwards the Ro- 
mans and then almost alt the nations of Italy To such a 
degree were they affected with the fear of Goo that noble 
os well as Ignoble persons youngandold eten childrenfvc 
years of age would go naked about the streets without any 
sense of shame walking in public, two and two in the 
manner of a solemn procession. Eteryone of them held 
m hts hand a scourge made of leather ihongs and mlh 
tears and groans they lashed thetnseltes on their backs till 
the blood ran all the while wcepmg and giving tokens of 
the same bitter afilict on as if they had really been spec 
tutors of the passion of our Saviour jmplonng the forgite- 
ness of God and His Mother and praying that He AVho 
had beets appeased by the repentance of so many stnncis 
would not dsdain theirs And not only in the daytime 
but Ikewise dunng the nights hundreds thousands and 
ten thousands of these penitents ran not uhstand ng the 
ngour of winter about the streets and in churches with 
1 ghted wax candles in their hands and preceded by priests 
who carried crosses and banners along with them iid with, 
humil ly prostrated themselves before the altars the same 
scenes % ere to be seen m small towns and Milages so that 
the mountams and fields seemed to resound alike the voice 
of men who were etjang to God 

* Tennyson. 


Cooper pp 102 104 
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“All musical uistruments and love songs ceased to be 
heard. The only music that preraiJed both m toan and 
country was that of the lugubnous voice of the penitent, 
whose mournful accents might have moved hearts of fi d 
and even the eyes of the obdurate sinner could not refrain 
from tears Nor were women exempt from the general 
spirit of devotion we mention, for not only those among 
the common people but also matrons and young ladies of 
noble Cimilies would perform the same mortifications with 
modesty m their own rooms 

Then those who were at enmity with one another be- 
came again friends. Usurers and robbers hastened to re- 
store their ill-gotten nchcs to their right owners Others 
who were contaminated with different cnmes confessed 
them with humility, and renounced their vanities Gaols 
were opened prisoners were delivered , and banished jicr 
sons permitted to return to their native babitotions So 
many and so great works of sanctity and Chnsttan chant) 
in short, were then performed by both men and women 
that It seemed os if an univetsaJ apprehension had seized 
mankind, that the divine power was prqxmng either to 
consume them by fire, or destroy them byshoiing the earth* 
or some other of those means vrhtch Divine justice knows 
how to employ for avenging entnes Such a sudden re- 
pentance, which had thus diffused tuelf all over Italy, and 
had even reached other countries not only the unlearred 
but wise persons also admired. They wondered whence 
such a vehement fervour of piety could have proceeded 
espeaally since such public penances and ceremonies had 
been unheard of m former omes had not been approved 
by the sovereign pontiff nor recommended by an) preacher 
or person of emmecce, but bad taken their ongin amon-, 
simple persons whose example both learned and unlca-ned 
alike had followed.” 

In 1260 the sect was reconstituted by Kaiuer a bemiit 
of Perugia, and U sprang up with such vigour and alacntj 
that its members soon numbered 10000 who mardicd 
in procession carry ing banners and crosses. The folly soon 
crossed the Alps into Germany and found its disc jles in 
Bohemia and Poland Alsaiiaand Bavona. It was s enity 
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repressed by the different governments but in 1349 when 
the plague broke out m Germam n again lifted up its 
head Albert of Strasburg relates' that two hundred came 
from Schwaben to Speier under one chief and t vo 1 eu 
tenants whom they almost slavishly obejed Their form 
of proceedings was al >ays the same plaang themselves 
wth n a arde drawn on the ground they remo%ed their 
dothing until nothing was left but a covering for the loins 
Then they walked with arms outstretched Ike a cross 
round and round the c rcle for a time finally prostrating 
themseUes on the ground Spnnging to their feet each 
struck his neighbour with a scourge armed with knots 
and four iron points regulatmg his bio vs by his singing of 
psalms At a given signal the disciplme ceased and the 
fanatics threw themselves first on their knees then flat upon 
the ground groaning and sobbing The leader on nsing 

S ;vc a brief address exhorung them to ask the mercy of 
OD upon their benefactors and enemies and also on the 
souls m purgatory This was followed by another prostra 
t on and then another disapime Those who had taken 
charge of the dothes now came forward and performed the 
same ceremon es 

Penance took place twice a day in the momng and 
even ng the flagellants went abroad m pa rs s nging psalms 
amid the ring ng of bells and when they omved at the 
place of flagellation they stripped the upper part of their 
bodies and took otTtfie r shoes wearng onfy a Inendress 
from the waist to the ankles Then they lay dovn m a 
large cirde in d fferent pos tions according to the nature 
of their cr me the adulterer with his face to the ground 
the perjurer on one s de boldmg up three of his fingers d.c 
and were then castigated more or less severely by the 
master who gave the order to nse in the words of a pre 
scribed formula 

Sunt vf durcl) der rr iMn Mai «1 ere 
Und hv] e d ch vor der Sonden mere 

After wh ch they scourged themselves chanting psalms and 
uttering prayers for deliverance from the plague 

* Cooper p 103 
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‘ All musical instruments and lo^c songs ceased to be 
heard. The onlj music that ptcvailal both in town and 
country iras that of U c lugubnous soice of th* pen tent, 
nhose mournful accents might hare moied hearts of ll nt 
and even tl c eyes of the obdurate sinner could not refnm 
from tears Nor were aomeo exempt from tlie general 
spirit of devotion we mention^ for not only those among 
the common people but also matrons and young bd es of 
noble fan dies would perform the same mortifcatons with 
modesty in their own rooms 

Then those who were at enmity with one another be- 
came again fhends. Usurers and robbers hastened to re- 
store the r dl-gottcn nehes to their right owners Others 
who were contaminated with different crimes confessed 
them with hurailitj and renounced their van tics Gaols 
were opened prisoners were delivered and banished per 
sons perm tted to return to their name habitations So 
many and so great works of sanctity and Christian chanty 
m short, v ere then performed by both men and women 
that it seemed as if an universal apprehens on had seued 
mankind that the <I vine power was prepanng cither w 
consume them by fre or destroy them by shaking the eanh 
or some other of those means which Divine jusuce knows 
how to emploj for avenging enmes Such a sudden re- 
pentance wh ch had ihoa d ffused itself all over Iialj and 
had even readied other countries, not only the urj amed, 
but wise persons also admired. They wondered whence 
such a vehement fervour of piety could have proceeded 
especially smee such public penances and ceremon es had 
been unheard of in former tiroes had not been appro ed 
by the severe gn pontiff nor recommended by anj preacher 
or person of eniineace but had taken the r origin among 
simple persons whose example both learned and unlearned 
alike had followed.” 

In 1260 the sect was reconstituted by Ra ner ahermt 
of Perugia, and it sprang up with such vigour and abenty 
that Its members sexm numbered 10000 who marched 
in process on carry mg banners and crosses. The folly soon 
crossed the Alps into Germany and found its d sQples in 
Bohemia and Poland Alsatiaand Bavana It was sternly 
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repressed by the different governments, but in 1349, when 
the plague broke out in Gennany, it again lifted up its 
head. Albert of Strasburg relates^ that two hundred came 
from Schwaben to Speier, wdet one thief and two lieu* 
tenants, whom they almost slavishly obeyed. Their form 
of proceedings was always the same : placing themselves 
tvithin a circle drawn on the ground, they removed their 
dotting, until nothing was left but a co> ering for the loins. 
Then they walhed, with arms ouistretched Yihe a 
round and round the circle for a time, finally prostrating 
themsdves on the ground. Springing to .their feet, each 
struck his neighbour with a scourge, armed with knots 
and four iron points, regulating his blows by his sinpng of 
psalms. At a given signal the discipline ceased, and the 
fitatvcs threw themselves first on theit knees, then flat upon 
the ground, groaning and sobbing. The leader, on rising, 
ga\e a brief address, tihorting them to ask the mercy of 
Goo upon their benefactors and enemies, and also on the 
souls in purgatory. TWs was followed by another prostra- 
tion, and then another discipline. Those who had taken 
charge of the clothes now came forward, and performed the 
same ceremonies. 

“ renance took place twice a day : in the morning and 
eseniftg the flagellants went abroad in pairs, smgtng psalms 
amid the ringing of bells, and when they am^’ed at the 
place of flagellation they stripped the upper part of their 
bodies, and took off their shoes, wearing only a linen dress 
from the waist to the aokles. Then they lay down m a 
large drcle in different positions, according to the nature 
of their crime : the adulterer with ha face to the ground ; 
the perjurer on one side, holding up three of his fingers. 5:c., 
and were then casdgixed, more or less seserely by th-e 
tnastet, who gave the order to rise in the words of a pre- 
scribed formula : 

‘ SUol tt dorth der moen Martel ere ; 

UniltxSudKhvoi dee SSnden awe.' " 

After which they scourged themselves, chanting psalms and 
uttering prayers for delivetaoce ftotn the plague. 

* Cooper, p. toy. 
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Heckcx, quoted by Mr. Cooper, thus describes the re- 
suscitation of thdisect t 

“WhDc all countries were filled n-ith lamentations and 
woe, there first arose «ti Himgarj-, and afiemards in Ger- 
many, the Brotherhood of the Flagellants, called also the 
Brotherhood of the Cross, or Cross-Bcarers, who took upon 
themscUes the repentance of the people for the sins they 
had committed, and offcied pni}CTs and supplications for 
the averring of this plague. The order consisted chiefly of 
the lowest class, who were either actuated by sincere cod- 
tririon, or joyfully availed themselves of this prctKct for 
idleness, and irere hurried along with the tide of distracting 
frenzy. But as these brotherhoods gained in repute, and 
were welcomed by the people with \eneration and enthu- 
siasm, many nobles and «xlesiasrics ranged themselves 
under their standard, and their bands were not unfrequently 
augmented by children, honourable women, and cuas, so 
powerfully were minds of the most opposite temperaments 
enslaved by this infatuation. They marched through the 
dries in well-organised processions, with leaders and singers; 
their heads coiered as far as their eyes, their looks fix«l on 
the ground, accompanied by every token of the deepest 
contntion and mourning. The)' were robed in sombre gar- 
ments with red crosses on the breast, tack, and cap, imd 
bore triple scourges tied in three or four Jmots, in which 
points of iron were fixed. Tapers and magnificent banners 
of velvet and doth of gold were carried before them ; where- 
ever they made their appearance they were welcomed by 
the ringing of bells, and crowds of people came from great 
distances to listen Co their hymns and to witness their penance 
with devotion and tears. In the year 1349, two hundred 
flagellants first entered Stiasburg, where they were received 
with great joy and hospitality, and lodged by the citizens. 
.■\bove a thousand jomed the brotherhood, which now as- 
sumed the appearance of a wnndenng tnbe, and separated 
into two bodies for the purpose of journeying to the north 
and to the south.” 

The Flagellants, however, did not secure the fai-our of 
the ecclesiastical authorities , who discerned only too dearly 
the demoralismg effect of thrir practices and pretensions. 
Pope Clement VI. issued a bull against them, and their in- 
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ftuence gradually waned and seemed on the point of djing 
out when m 1414 it was revived byoneConiad who of 
course professed to ha\e received a Divine cximmission 
The terrors of the Inquisition were now hurled against the 
sect and mnetj-one deluded wretdies were burned alive at 
Sangeihausen besides nurnbersatotherplaces It continued 
however to exhibit occasional signs of vitahty, and in the 
’Sixteenth centUT) broVe in France mto three great branches 
the White Blath and Grey Penitents companions of whom 
were scattered over the whole kingdom but chiefly m the 
southern provinces Catherine de Medias at Avignon m 
X574 assumed the lead of the Black Penitents and took 
part m their disgusting ceremonies Henry III , m 1585 
estahl shed a White Penance brotherhood which paraded 
in. puhl c process on through the streets of Pans. The 
better taemhets of the clergy preached against the faoa 
ticism the wits of Pans levelled their ndicute at it , and 
finally m 1601 the Parliament of Pans passed an act to 
abolish a fraternity of Flagellants called the Blue Penitents 
in the to vn of Bourges and afterwards against all whipping 
brotherhoods without distinction declaring the membei? 
to be not only heretics tnitors, and regicides but unchaste 
The fraternity thereafter declined and finally disappeared 
from France 



CHAPTER XVIIJ 

SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS IIALLOIVEEN 

T un jrnaguiaiive element in the character of the Celtic 
race naturally pr^isposes them to the reccpcon and 
retention of fanaful ideas m connection <nth our relations 
to the unseen. Keenly sensible of the ejustence of sujw 
natural inlluenccs, they are morbidly curious as to the mode 
m which they act upon humanity, and ever desirous to 
propitiate or guard against them There is something m 
the presence of the sea and the mountains which fosters t 

habit of reverie , and the mind, awed and perplexed b> toe 
vastness of the forces of Nature, is led to pve them an 
actual and definite embodiment, and to associate them 
directly with the madents of our mortal life Granted the 
enstewce of \nv\s\We cjeatoTes, » no season wthy toan^ 
who looks upon the universe as a circle of which he is the 
centre, should not suppose them to be interested in all that 
interests himself, and when this is once admitted, it follows 
as an inevitable result, that he will endeavour to make them 
the agents of his inclination or his will, unless he fears them 
as powers whose anger must be reverently deprecated- It 
will be found that most of the popular supersutions to 
which we refer are based upon these motives , that most of 
them originate m the desire to bribe and cajole Fortune, or 
to command and defeat it. Others will be found to have 
had their rise, as we have hmted, in the feelings of awe and 
wonder awakened by the mystery or the grandeur of Nature 
The wail of waters against a rocky coast has suggested the 
cries of the ocean maiden who seeks to lure the manner 
to his destruction , the wreathing mists floating in fantastic 
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shapes acioss the mountamvattcjs.has ^op\ctl thesr depths 
With a world of spirits or fnendl> or mimical to mortals 
The imagination, which has been quickened bj Nature, 
proceeds m turn to breathe into Niiurc a new life 
To some of the superstitions whicli haunt the glens, and 
peaVs, and twents the Scotush UigWiods the poet 
Collins Im alluded m one of his most beautiful odes He 
speaks of the North as fanc)'’s hnd, where still, it is said, 
the fair) people meet, beneath the shade of the graceful 
birches, upon mead or hill To the belief m a tribe of hob- 
goblins, tin) creatures, vistting the peasant's hut in the 
silence of the night, he also refers • — 

"There eieh Inmiiw, ihst »V«n« U e mitVy rtore. 

To the jvrart tnbes their CTCawy ho»N allow , 

By rncM they » » il rounJ ih« collage lioor, 

SNhiVn airy oiiaaiuta waiU« joewrd tiolet ’ 

The malicious disposition of the elics is thus insisted 
upon -- 

" There evtiy herO byead eapencnce knows 

ttaw '•itit’d urth fate, Ihw »M shoi anows fly 
^^’hen the sick ewe her tumcner fooil foregoes, 

Or, stf etch <1 on earth (he heart imu > eifen lie. 

To superstitions of higher import the poet alludes m the 
follotiing noble lines — 

Tis Ih nc to sing Kow ffam nc hnltoas spells 
In Skye s lone isle (he gifted wiurl scer 
Lo<lged in ihe wint^ ca»e wilh file s fell ipeir 
Or m the depth ot Uist a dark forest dw eUt 
IIow tl Cl ulK»e sgbt such dreary dreams engross 
\\ «h ihevr own vision oft aeionwl evl droop 
tVhen 0 er the watery attalfa or quaegy mow, 

They see ihe g1 d ng ghosts unood cd troop 
Or if in sports or on ihe fett ve green 
Their dest ned glance some fated youth descry, 

Who now peih-ins, in hasty -ngour seen 
And rosy health shall soon lamented die 
Tor them the viewless forms dt air obey 
Their hidd og heed and at the r beck repair 
They know what sp nt brena the stormful day 
And heartless, (A 1 kn moody madness, stare 
To see the phantom tra n their secret tiotTc prepare 
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A\e may allow oursehes one more quotation m which 
the poet accumulates instances of the second sight ” or 
power of divination to which the Highland seers laid 
claim — 


To moiurelis dear some handled m In asln^ 

Ofl ha e they teen (ate give the fatal blow 
The sea, n Slrye shneked as the bloorl d d docr 
\Vhen headless Charles srann on the seaRoM lay 
As Boreas threw h s jroong Adrora forth. 

In the f rst jeir of the first Ceoige s re gn 
Aa 1 tottles raged in srelkui of the North 
They moamcd nar lell fell rebelbon slaial 
And as, of late they joyed in Preston s fight 

Saw at sad Falk rk all the r I opes near crowned ■ 

They raved d nningthroogh char second tght 

Pale red Calloden where these hopes were drownei 

This same power of second sight forms the groundworlc 
of Campbells poem of LochieU Warning in which the 
poet represents the aged seer or soothsayer in the act of 
warning the ferocious Highland chieftain against the con 
sequences of joining Pnnce Charles Ednards expedition of 
the 45 — 

Lochiel Loch «I beware of the day 

tVhen the Lowlands shall meet thee id balds array 

The sonset of bfe gives me mystical lore. 

And com ng events east tbetr shadows before I 

A curious superstition respecting (he non giving of fire” 
lingers still m some parts of Scotland, more particularly m 
the North and seems to be connected with the old sun 
worship a survival of the Pagan past which is strange 
enough in ih s matter of fact and prc^c Present of ours 
At Craigmillar near Edmburgh a woman not long ago 
refused to giie a neighbour a bit peat' to light her fire 
because she was supposed to be uncanny The old woman 
muttered as she turned away that her churlish neighbcar 
might jet repent of her nnkindness "ITiis speedi the 
other repeated to her husband on his return from work 
whereupon he went stnught to the old womans house 
and gave her a sharp cut on the forehead for which 
he was dulj called to account and pleaded hs belief 
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friction Then all other fires upon the farm were extin 
guished, to be rebghted from the Need fire, which all the 
cattle were afterwards made to smell, until the charm was 
complete 

It was on Halloween, or All Hallows’ Eve — the evening 
of the 31st of October — that Superstition ran not, because 
on that particular evening the supernatural influences of the 
other world were supposed to be ^ecially prevalent, and 
the power of divination was likewise believed to be at its 
height Spirits then walked about with unusual freedom, 
and readily responded to the call of those armed with due 
authority In the prebistonc past the Druids at this time 
celebrated their great autumn Fire-Festival, msisting that all 
fires, except their own, should be extinguished, so as to 
compel men to purch«e the sacred fire at a certain pnce 
This sacred fire was fed with the peeled wood of a certain 
tree and that it might not be polluted, was never blown 
with human breath 

Needless to saj that the sacred fire has vanished with the 
Druids but the Halloween customs which still survive may 
be traced bach to a hoar antiquity For mstance vanous 
of dmnation axe practised, and chiefly with apples 
and nuts Apples are a relic of the old Celtic fairj lore 
They are thrown into a tub of water and you endeavour to 
catch one in yMUt mouth as they bob round and round in 
provoking fashion fVhen you have caught one you peel it 
carefullj, and pass the long strip of peel tlmce, sunwise 
round your head, after which you throw it over your 
shoulder, and it falls to the ground ui the shape of the 
initial letter 0/ your true love s name 

As for the nuts, they would naturally suggest themselves 
to the dwellers m mightywoods such as covered the land of 
old Brand says it is a custoni m Iceland when the maiden 
would know if her lover be &ifhful to put three nuts upon 
the bnr of the grate, naming them after her lover and her 
self If a nut crack or jump, the lover will prov e faithless , 
if it begin to blaze or bum its a sign of the fervour of his 
affection. If the nuts named after the girl and her swam 
bum together, they will be tnained. 

This lovers divination is practised m Scotland, as every 
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body knows who has read Burms poem of Hallow 
een — 


The auld ga dwife s «eel hoerdet b ts 
Are round and mdixl <1 ided 
An tnon « tads and lasses fates 
Are there that n ght dec led 
Some L ndle. couth e, s de bjr s Je, 
Aa bum the^ her tnm!^ 

Some start awa v taucf pnde 
And jump oot^nrTC the cblml e 
>n lii(^ that n ght. 


Jean si ps n twa sn lent e e e 
ha ttns, she vadna tell 
Cu Ihists^ir/ an this is /r 
Shesa)^ utoheisel 
lie bleea d owre her an she owre him 
As th^ trad never mair pan 
Till, flifFI he staned up the lum. 

An Jean had een a sa r heart 
Toseel that tugbu 

lo some places oo this mystic n ght, a st ck is suspended 
] onzontally from the ceiimg mth a candle at one end and 
an apple at the other IVhJe it is made to revolt e rap dly 
the revellers successively leap up and endeavour to grasp 
the apple mth thetr teeth— the hands must not be used— if 
they fa 1 the candle generally swings round in t me to salute 
them disagreeably The reader will note the resemblance 
between th s pastime and the game of qnmUin to which 
our forefathers were partial 

Another amusement is to d ve for apples in a tub of 
water 

In Strathspej a lass will steal away from the kitchen fire 
make her way to the kila where the com is dned throw a 
ball of thread into t, and wind u np slowly while uttenng 
certa n w ords The form of her future loi er will take hold 
of the end of the thread and reveal itself to her The most 
arduous part of this charm s that no speaking is allowed 
e ther on the outward journey or the return. 

Another mode of lover's d vmat on is for the young 
people after bemg duly blindfolded to go forth into the 
kailyard or garden and pull the first stalks they meet 
with Retummg to the fires de they delermuie, accord ng 
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as llie sulV. is big or httle stattght or crooked Vihatthe 
future wfe or husband will be The quantitj of earth ad 
henng to the root is emblematic of the doivi) to be ex 
pected , and the temper is indicated by the sxkect or bitter 
taste of the motoc or pith. Lastly the stalks are placed m 
order over the door and the Chnstian names of persons 
afterwards entering the house sign fy in the same order those 
of the vnv es and husbands tn futuns 
Bums desenbes another custom 

In order on the clean hearth stuie 
TT>e lu^es three ore tMiged 
\rtd every t me great care u U en 
To tee them doly changed 
And cnclc John «i a wedloch i joys 
S n Mars jeat d d des re, 

Becaase he gat the toom-dnb’ thrice, 

He beav d them on the fire 
la wrath that o^ht " 

Tor th s amusement three d shes are taken one filed 
with clean and one with dirty water and the other emptj 
They are set upon the hearth and the parties blmdlblded 
advance in succession to d p iheu fngers. If they chance 
upon the clean water it is understood that they will many 
a maiden if upon the foul they w 11 many a widov, if 
upon the empty d sh they ■wvU uot marry at, all 

Again if a damsel eat an apple m front of a lookmg- 
glass she will shortly see her future husband peeping over 
her shoulder So Bums 

1\ ee Jenny lo her Gnnn e says, 

VViUycgon me Giai»ue7 
1 11 eat the apple at the glass 
I gat irae uncle John e 
She fufTt* her p pe wi * c a lunt, 

In wrath she was sae vap nrt 
She not c ( na an aute* brunt 
• Her braw new worset apron. 

Out thro that night. 

V e 1 ttk shdp c lusmer s* face ! 

How daar yon try s c sportin 
* B hes. » Esnp^ 

A.h, or cinder * Sau^ child. 


Puffed 
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Ai »c<lc the fool iLicfonr pljctt 
r Of him to *pje ynt loti.n - 1 
Nae «!:*.{< t*rt yr inajr jjrt ■ 1 1 

Cmt caBt« ft hu to (nt it , 

Tor tarmj a ane ha* C'5«<n a fnfht. 

An' livd an da d •TelfCTrl. 

On lie a •siflit,"’ 

A shirt siccie rm} be ircttcd, and hung before the fire to 
drj then if hforthfhe m bed and watch it until midnight, 
/tf orjt//will bchoM I-tt or Aer future partner's phantasm 
come m and turn it I 

Children bom on Ilanowecft were formcrl) supposed to 
be pifted with certain mj-stenous endowments, such as the 
power of pcrcening and coniming with the •'dwellers on 
the threshold,” the inhabitants of the World Imisible; 

Once upon a time, all oicr Scotland a bonfire was lighted 
orj ctcT) farm , and often the bonfire was surrounded b> a 
circular trench, symbolical of the sun F'eryyew these 
bonfires deaease in number, but within the recollection of 
living men no fewer than thirty could be seen on the h’Sh hill 
lops between Dunkeld and Abefgeld> And a stranS®’’^’™ 
sight It was, worth) of the penal of a Rembrandt,— the 
dusk) figures of the lads and bsses danang wildl) around 
them, to the hoarse music of their own \oices I Miss Cum 
ming writes that m the neighbourhood of CnefT, the bale- 
fires, as the people call them, still blaze as bnghtlj as ever, 
and from personal observation we can assert that they arc 
still lighted in many parts of Vrgyllshirc. 

\ remarkable Halloween stoi> is recorded in Dr Robert 
Chamberss \aluable miscellany, •'The Book of Days” 
Mr and Mrs M «e arc told, were a happy young couple, 
who, in the middle of the last centuiy resided on their own 
estate, m a pleasant part of the province of Leinster Pos 
sessed of a handsome fortune, they spent theu- tune in 
various rural avocations, until the birth of a child, a little 
girl, seemed to crown their felicit} On the Halloween fol 
lowing this notable event the parents retired to rest at their 
usual hour, Mrs cradbng her infant on her bosom that 
she might be roused if it showed the least sign of imeasi 
ness From teething or some other ailment, the child, 
about midnight, became \ciy restless, and not receiving the 
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usual attention from its mother, woke up Mr M by its 
cues. He at once called his wife, and told her the baby 
^•as unwell , she made no answer She seemed in an un 
easy slumber, and in spite of all her husbands elTorts con 
turned to sleep on, until he was compelled to take the child 
himself and endeavour to soothe it to rest From sheer 
exhaustion it at last sank mio silence, while the mother 
slumbered until a much later hour than usual ^^^^en she 
at last awoke, her husband told her of what had happened, 
and of the extent to which his night s rest bad been dis 
turbed. “I too,” she lephcd, “have passed the most 
miserable night 1 e\ er espenenced I now see that sleep 
and rest ate two different things, for I never felt so utire 
freshed m tnj life How I wish you had been able to 
awake me — U would have spared me some of mj fatigue 
and anxiety > I thought I was dragged against mj mil into 
a strange part of the country, where 1 had never been 
before, and after what appeal to me a long and weary 
journey on foot, I amved at a comfortable looking house 
I went in longing to rest, but had no power to sit donm, 
although there was a nice supper laid out before a good 
fire, and ever) appearance of preparations for an expected 
witor Exhausted as I felt, I was only allowed to stand 
for a minute or two and then humed awa> by the same 
road back again , but now it is over, and after all uwas 
only a dream ” 

Her husband listened with deep interest to this strange 
narrative and then sighing deeply, said My dear Sarah, 
jou will not long have me beside you whoever is to be 
jour second husband played last night some evil tnck, of 
which you have been the nctim 

Shocked as she naturally wws bj this assertion she sought 
to subdue her own emotion and to rally her hvjsband s spirits, 
hoping that the impiession would pass from his mind as 
soon as he entered into the evety-day work of life 

Months passed away and both husband and mfe had 
almost forgotten the Haftoween dream when Mr M 's 
health began to fail and to fail so rapidly, that in spite of 
loving care and the best medical skill, he sank into a pre- 
mature grave His wife mcnoned him sincerely, but her 
natural energy and activity prevented her flora yielding to 
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a hopeless sorrow She rontuued to farm her husbands 
estate and m this emplojmeat, and in the edacation of her 
little girl was able to divert her thoughts. Not lessadmired 
for her conspicuous ability, than beloved for her benevo- 
lence and amiability, she, was more than on« soliated to 
lay aside her widow’s weeds , but she persisted in a calm 
refusal Her unde, a man of much kindness of heart and 
dearness of judgment, frequently nsited her, inspected her 
farm and gave her advice and assistance He had a 
nephew, whom we will call C., a prudent and energetic 
joung man, in whom he had every confidence, and when 
everlhey met he would stroogl} recommend him to take to 
himself a wife, and ‘settle.” On one occasion C replied 
that It was not hts tauU he still remained a bachelor, but he 
had never )et met with any woman whom he would care to 
call his wife. ‘ W ell, C, said his unde “ > ou seem difficult 
to please, but I thuak 1 know a lady who would approve 
hendf even to )fiur fistidious taste After a good 
humoured exchange of quip and repartee the unde mn ed 
the nephew to nde over with him next daj, and be intro- 
duced to hts niece, whom C had never yet seen. 

The mntation was accepted , the two fnenda set out early 
on the following morning and^ier a pleasant ndedrewnear 
their destiiution At a short d stance the> caught sight of 
Mrs. ^Lretinngtoward»herhouseafte^he^u5ualdailJ tnspec 
tion of her (arm. Mr C 'tarted violently, and displajed a 
considerable agitation. Poiotug towards the lady he ex 
claimed. Uncle we need go no further for if ever I am to 
be mamed j order goes my wile*” * Mell C.,” replied his 
unde that is fortunate, for yonder lady is mj niece, to 
whom I am about to intri^uce you. But tell me,” he con 
tinued, * IS this what you call love at first sight ? Of what 
do you mean by such a sudden decision in favour of a lady 
with whom you hare never exchanged a word?” “AAelJ 
sir,” was the reply as I havebetrajed mj-self it is well that 
I should make full confession, A y ear or two ago, I was 
foolish enough to try a Halloween spell —and sat up all 
night to wat^ the result. I declare to you most solemnly 
that the figure of that lady, as I now- see her enter^ my 
room and looked at me. She stood a minute or two by 
the fire and then disappeared as suddenly and as silently 
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as she had entered I uas svide awake, and felt consider 
able temoTse at having thus ventured to tamper with the 
powers of the Unseen World, but I assure you that every 
particular of her features, dress, and figure have been so 
present to my mind ever since, that I could not possibly 
make a mistake, and the moment I saw your niece I was 
convinced that she was indeed the woman whose image I 
saw on that never forgotten Halloween ’ 

It is unnecessary to say tliat the uncle was consider 
ably astonished at this exttaordmar} narraUve, but he for 
bore to comment upon it as by this time thej had arrived 
at Mrs M ‘s house The lady was delighted to see her 
uncle, and made his fnend heartily welcome, discharging 
the duties of hostess with a simphaty and grace that fasci 
nated her guest 

After her visitors had rested and refreshed themselves, 
her uncle walked out with her to inspect the farm, and 
seized the opportunity, m the absence of Mr C » to bespeak 
for him his niece’s favourable consideration hlany words 
were unnecessary, for the impression produced had been 
mutually agreeable Before leaving the house Mr C ob 
tamed hirs M *s permission to visit her in the character of a 
suitor for her hand, —and after a brief courtship they were 
married Tlie story ends, as all such stories should end, 
with the affirmation that they lived long and happily to- 
gether, and It was from their daughter that Dr Chambers s 
informant derived his knowledge of the preceding remark 
able episode in their career 

Dr Chambers assures us that the leading incidents of the 
nairatu'e may be relied on as correct, but we think the 
reader will exercise a wise incredulity that at all events 
his belief will not go beyond the admission of some possible 
resemblance, entirely accidental between Mrs M and the 
lady whom the imaginative Mr C had seen m his Hal 
loween dream, and whose image he had so carefully trea 
sured in his memory 
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SfCOXD SIGHT LW'li ESSAUTV OF 

CERTA/ V SUTERSTITIOSS FAlktES AV SCOTLASD 

T HLRH arc manj aspects of the Past which ha»c an m 
tcrest for the psychological student as well as for the 
antiquary, and there arc not a few to which eserjhody day 
occasiofullj' direct their attention with adimiage ^\e are 
too much inclined to pot it aside as a “ sealed bool." which 
none but the scholar can open,— which, when opened, JS 
hardly worth the reading Or we arc attracted only by its 
picturesque and romantic side, and ulc no heed of the 
saleable lessons « hich may be deduced upon a careful ex* 
aminalion. ^ et, as all hmory is mere or less the hts’ory of 
human error and human folly those chapters which treat of 
the credulities and superstitioDS of the Past, must surely 
embody many warnings and much counsel for the present. 

Our glance at Halloween superstitions m Scotland re 
minds us of other old Scottish practices, which serve to 
point a moral if not to adorn a tale \\ e ha> e met wnth a 
volume by a Mr W alter Gregor which furnishes some cun 
ous illustram e instances. On his nvid picture of the gloom 
and desolation of a Scottish Sabbath, we will not dwell, for 
our readers wfll probably have gathered from other sources, 
or even from personal expenence, an idea of the dreariness 
of that sombre institution in tlie days when bigotry was 
mistaken for real and the spint was killed outnght by the 
letter It is pleasanter to read of the strong yearomg for 
knowled''e that then possessed the hearts of our Scottish 
youth , Md bow, in the age before School Boards were con 
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ccived of, the parish school supplied for twent} shillings per 
annum an education which fitted the scholar for entenng 
the Unnersit) No Rojal Road to Learning had as jet 
been discoaered, and with much sweat of brain did the 
^pinng student brood oxer hts Homer or Virgil by the 
flrcJ.enng light of the peat fire. HTien the time came for 
his remox-al to Glasgow or Aberdeen, thither he trudged 
afoot with his little “all’ in a knapsack slung from his 
sturdj shoulders , and dunng the “ sessions ' it w as a hard 
handto-hand fight wath poxerty which he stoutlj fought, 
while delxing deep into classical and mathematical lore, 
not forgetting occasional excursions into that xague meta 
phj-sical region which has alwajs had so keen an attraction 
for the strong Scotch intellecL Our “ present-day” students 
would too often shnnk, we suspect, from the sacnfices de 
inanded of their forefathers, and give way under the hard 
ships which thej endured, when a few* potatoes and a salt 
herring served for dinner, and all the expenses of the aca 
dcmical year were covered by some twelve to sixteen 
pounds 1 We are by no means sure that knowledge was not 
more valued when it was attainable only at such a cost of 
self-denial and rigid effort , and we certainly believe that it 
^ more thorough, more entirely a man 5 own, because it 
'vas wrung so to speak, from the reluctant goddess by 
strenuous, steadfast work and sheer mental travail To the 
Age of Gold and the Age of Iron has succeeded the Age of 
Veneer , and we trouble ourselves too little now a days, in 
spite of the teaching ofRuskin and Carljle, about the solid 
ness and durability of the matenaJ, so long as it wiU take a 
ready polish 

But what a strange world was that of the Scotch peasant 
m those far off days — far off at least they scan, on account 
of the immense social revolution that has taken place, and 
set between the now and the ihm a profound chasm Men 
often speak of the hard hcadedoess and matter of fact stoli 
dity of the Scotch nature, bnt is it not true that below the 
surface 1 es an abun^nt ibuntain of wild, quaint, original 
fancy ? And how, m the olden time, it surrounded itself 
with signs and omens and wonders 1 How it loved to put 
itself m communion, as it were, xnth that world which 
hes beyond and yet around us whidi perplexes us with its 
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Ptil>*lc inte’ltgcnce.irh ch we canno* discern ihot.?hofrs 
presence ne are alnap <cnsibfe I TroTJ the cradJe to the 
g~\%c the Scotch pcasan' went his way attended bt the 
phantoms of this mj-stenoas world , always recr>:;nis.rj tt* 
wiminps, al«r3>-s seeing the shadon which it cast of ccmin? 
eicnts and so burdenmg himself with a weight of gnm and 
eCrj superstition, that we manel he did no' stumb’e and 
proB Cunt, seeing that his dreatj Calnnistic creed coJd 
Jme brought him little hope or com'bit. Vap, it is a i^aes* 
tjon whether his superstition did not parti) grow out ot ot 
was fostered bj, his hard cold religion, Sapcrstttion. is the 
shadow of Religion, and from the shadow wc mar in'er the 
na urc of the substance or object tha' casts it 

But of these darVer thingswe shall notspeaL Lctns 
trace a few of the common traditions and customs of the 
people, though m doing so we digress, perhaps, from the 
ream lines of the present >oluroe INTule less tmpressire 
thanjthe mere mj^tical practices, they proceeded from the 
same source— on imagination hauntra by the formidable 
presence of Nature, by the forms of lo'’iy mountains, bj the 
iryTtenes of pine-clad ravtocs, acd the murmurs of s*onn 
swept lochs and falling waters. For it has been tnih said 
that the Scotch people have been made whit they are by 
Scotland , that the Land has moulded and lashioned the 
People, and that m their literature, their religion, their 
manners, their history, the influence u seen of the physical 
characteristics of the country 

On the birth of a child — ^lo begin at the beginning — we 
read that both mother and offspring were “sain«d,"a lighted 
fr-candle being earned three times round the bed, and 3 
Bible, with a bannock or bread and cheese being pbced 
under the piHow while s kind of bless ng was m^tmctly 
uttered, ^metimes a fir-candle was set on the bed to 
keep off fames. If the new bom showed any sjmp oms of 
fractioumess, it was supposed to be a changeling , and to 
test the troth of the supposition, the child was pL«d s id 
denly before a peat fire when tf really a changelmg « made 
Its escape b) the ‘ lam,'’ throwing back words of scorn as it 
disapp«ired. Great was the eagerness to get the bi,e bap. 
used, lest it should be stolen by the fames. If « died nn 
christened, it wandered in woods and solitary places be 
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willing Its tmscnble fate In Ramsaj’s “ Gentle Shepherd,” 
Bauld), describing Mmse the nitch, sajs of her — 

" At widnjffht houTS ©*«■ tie Lirlijard she raves, 

AnJ howks unchnstenet) weans out of Iheir £^ves ' 

It tt-as considered "unluch)" to mention the name of 
an “unchnstened wean,’ and even at baptism the name 
was commonl) wnticn on a slip of paper, n hich was hinded 
to the ofTicialmg minister What care was taken that the 
consecrated water should not enter the child s ejes 1 For 
if such a mishap occurred, bis future life, wberei er he went 
andwhalcter he did, would be constantlj marred by the 
presence of wraiths and phantoms If the babe remained 
quiet at the font, it was supposed to be destined to a brief 
career , and hence, to evtort a crj , the woman who receiv ed 
Jt from the father would handle it roughly or even pinch it. 
If a boy and girl were baptised together, much anxiety was 
eamced lest the gul should first receive the nte AnAwby? 
In the "Statistical Account of Scotland, the minister of 
an Orcadian parish sajs "kNithm these bst seven jears 
the minister has been twice interrupted in administering 
baptism to a female child before the male child, who was 
baptised immediately after When the service was o\er, he 
Was gravel) told he had done lery wrong, for if the female 
child was first baptised, she would on her coming to the 
jears of discretion, most certainly have a strong beard, and 
the boy would have none " 

Following up the course of human life through the hone) ed 
days of "wooing and wedding we find it darkened still b) 
the clouds of Superstition. If a maiden desired to call up 
the image of her future husband, she read the third verse 
sev enteenlh chapter of the Book of Job after supper, washed 
the supper dishes, and retired to bed wathout uttenng a 
Single word, placing before her pUfow the Bible wath a pin 
thrust through the verse she had read It is cunous to 
observe the use of the Bible in these wnld and foolish 
Customs was it not an indirect testimony to the reverence, 
not alwa)s intelligent perhaps but certainly sincere in which 
the holy book was held? Nor are we certain that it is not 
sometimes turned to worse purposes in these “enlightened 
da)-s,’ when a pseudo science seeks to convert it into the 
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battle field of audacious fbconcs and an igno^ot 
ince too often professes to discover in jU bnght apd olcssea 
pages an excuse for its unchantaWe follies , 

but wc must continue our nsu/rf It is cunoU^ to rM“ 
that the wedding-dress might not be * Incd on" before t- e 
wedding day, and if U dd not fit it might no* 
altered but was adjusted in the best manner possibly •, 
bride on the waj to church was forbidden to 
for to do so was to ensure a succession of disasters aso 
quarrels in the married state It was cons dered nuuspi 
Clous moreover, if she did not ‘ greet’ or weep 
numage-daj a s iperstition obioouslj connected i”di the 
widespread idea of the necessity of prop tiating the Fates 
which insp red the advice of Amasis to the too fortunate 
Poljcrates * that he should fine himself for his siicccss bj 
throwing some costlj thing into the sea. It was thought 
well to nurrj at the time of the growing moon and 
fisher^^lk a flowing tide was regarded as ‘ lucLj Tn«« 
customs were puenie enough undoubted!) but b^fof* 
censure them too severely we may ask whether cor t^don 
bnda^ta arc wholly free from superstitious obsenawtt , 
whether we do not stall pretend to bribe” tb« 
Fortune by showers of nee and old slippers rained 
departing couple * 

It w needless to say that the last scene of in’* 
vested mlh all the attnbuies of grotesque terror the way 
ivard popular iinagiaatioo could invent. Uefore it took 
place the 1 ght of the deaihondle” — the ^\elsl 1 
the corpse candle" — might be seen hovenngfrom chamber 
to chamber or the cock crowed before midnight/ or the 
“ dead-drap ” a sound as of water falbng monotonoiisly ^d 
lingeringly broke che slence of the night or three dismal 
and CitS knocks were heard at regul^ intervals of ©n® ©t 

* The mibotmded ^ood fortune of Potjerates, King of Samo^ anak 

ened the fearof his fncod Ainasts King of Egypt, who wroie to warn 

h m ofthe jealmisy of the gods — 

This conn, d of Ihy friend disdain not — 

Invoke Adversi^ 

And what of all thf worldly gear 
Thy deepest heart esteems most dear 
Cast islo yonder sea " 
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two minutes’ duration , or over the doomed person fluttered 
the image of a white dove And when the spirit had de 
parted the doors and windows were immediately opened 
wide, the docks were stopped, the mirrors were covered, 
and It was held to disturb the rest of the dead and to be 
fatal to the hving if a tear fell upon the winding sheet 
And thus, from the cradle to the grave, Superstition dogged 
the steps of life , nor even at the grave did it cease to vex 
and worry the minds of men with the fanaes and visions 
bom of excited imaginations 
That such fancies that customs so wild and grotesque, 
should have existed in Scotland, and among a well educated 
people, down to a comparatively recent date might be 
matter of wonder, if w e were not aware of the tenacity with 
which the heart clin^ to the “ use and wont ’ of the Past 
Nor trivial as some and inexcusable as all of them seem to 
the philosophic eye, is it wise to regard them too contempt 
uously They seem to us to show how difficult mantfound 
It to realise to himself the idea of a living penonal God 
of a God, a Fvther ever watching over the welfare of His 
children, chastening them m His mercy, but never refusmg 
them the light of His countenance when they have sought 
Him with faith in the hour of sorrow and darkness For 
want of this strengthening consoling, elevating idea he 
has endeavoured to support himself by the feeble prop of 
superstitious credulity, and instead of yielding wholly and 
trustfully to the love of God the Father has vainlystnven 
to secure some glimpse or foreshadowing of the Future and 
to avert evU by peunle practices and idle traditions 

We may next be allowed to point out the kinship m 
superstition which prevails all over the world , so that the 
observance or cusiom which seems peculiar to England or 
Scotland, is found m India or Tartory This remarkable 
similanty indicates a certam general tendency to attach an 
“ ominous significance ’ to particular things and events 
Take as an illustration, the act of sneering In Asia as 
well as Europe, among Semmc peoples as well as among 
Aryan, it is usual to connect with the act some form of 
blessing Sometimes the sneezer is blessed by the by 
slander, sometimes he blesses himself, if a Mohammedan, 
he blesses God In Italj, for example, the salutation ad 
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dressed to him runs : "May God preserve jou J" or'^Msy 
“ takes the form of "Sa 
dap s (May you hve for everl) and a similar salutation is 
used by the Jews of Austria. 

But in different places and at different times sneezing 
has been made to carry a very different meaning Among 
the Arabs, if, while a person is making an assertion which 
some may think haardous or dubious, another sneezes, the 
speaker appeals to the omen as a confirmation of n hat he is 
saying A imter in the “Calcutta Review'” thinks this 
notion as old as the Greeks of the time of Xenophon, as 
appears from a well known passage m Chap it, Bookiii of 
the Anabasis Erri w,f,i ;,f,Cy Xeyoyrniy dmyo* toO 

Sneezing among the Hindus, if it 
occur behmd your back, is regarded as so unfavourable an 
abandon the work on which at the 
time they may have been engaged 
Various but not satisfactory attempts have been made to 
u ‘ke Mohammedan accounts 

V tradition that, when the 

^ “i* breathed into the noslnb of Adam, he 
immediately uttered those words ^\'hlle m 
custom of blessing the sneezer has been traced 
o'" '0"® fatal 

epi^mi^ of which one of the symptoms was sneezmg 
throhW r^rds as a favourable omen the 

IS Smmof ,n ‘0 ‘be anaent Greeks, 

EnSind ir s all over India. In 

tngiand, it is the nun’s right e>e and the woman’s left 
that IS auspiaous , and so it was m the Greece of 'Theoc 
mus, and so It IS in Indu and Persia. «ceoi zneoc 
The ranous superstition that ghosts are visible to doirs 
to which we find an allusmn m Homer's Od«$!^ snii 
flourishes m India It may have QrTi»m^»»j 

given to the dogm the mythology of bofh Gr^fc^d HiS' 
or m the position enjoyed the watch^Jog am“eal the 
shepherd peoples of the world The belief bclon;^ m thj 
Semitic M well as the Aryan races, and its inie oiSm afle? 
all may be the apjwently causeless howling of thf doVat 
night,— the time when “spma walk abroV" Uhatfver 
the ground of the belief, it is prob-ibly m itself the cause of 
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the superstition that the howling of dogs presages death or 
misfortune. 

Another singular comadence of this kind is furnished 
" by the custom of spitting on the breast as a charm 
against fascination’ In his “Greek Antiquities Potter 
notes that it was an ancient Greek custom to spit three 
tunes on the breast at the sight of a madman , and Theo 
cntus has, — 

■roia£e fivO^oiaa rpt* €tt t-ov envae KoXroy 

“Preasely the same effect is attributed to the act among 
the Aryan inhabitants of India where its threefold repeti 
tion is also insisted on No sort of reason that we can 
imagine, can be found for this belief, and in this case the 
idea IS a complex one 

“The notion of a hiccough being an indication that some 
one ts thinking of the person affected, is equally common in 
Europe and in India 

“The same may be said of the superstition regarding an 
Itching of the palm of the hand, and further the idea-ihat 
the palm should be rubbed against something to make the 
eient the more sure, prevails both in India and in England. 
In England it should be * rubbed against w ood in India on 
the forehead • 

“Me supply but one more illustration and that shall be 
m folk lore , a nurseiy stoiy whidi presents nrtually the 
same features in the East as in the IVest. The following is 
the Hindu parallel to the old Saxon nursery tale of * The 
Uoman that found a Silver Penny ’ The coincidence will 
be seen to be complete 

“Once upon a lime, a Imle bird on its waj through 
the woods, picked up a pea, and took it to the barbhunja 
to be split, but, as illluck would have it one half of it 
stuck fast in the mill handle, and the barbhunja being 
unable to get u out, the httic bird went off to the carpenter, 
and said, ‘Carpenter, carpenter come and cut the mill 
handle, my pea is in the mill handle, what shall I eat, 
what shall I dnnk, and what shall I take to foreign coun 
tries? ‘Be off,* said the carpenter, 'is it likely 1 shall 
come and cut the mill han^e for the s^e of a single pea ? 

‘ Cslcwtta Eeview 1.1 ui 
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^ "Then the little bird went to the king, and said, ‘Kms. 
king, chide the carpenter; the carpenter won’t cut the roiJI 
handle, jny pea has stuck m the mill handle; what shall! 
eat, what shall I dnnk, and what shall I take to foreis" 
countries ?" * Be off with you,' said the king, * do jt) a think 
that for the sake of a single pea I am coins to chide the 
carpenter?' 

“ Then the little bird went to the queen, and said, ‘ Queen, 
queen, speak to the king, the king wont chide the car 
penter, the carpenter won’t cut the mill handle , my pea is 
in the socket of the mill handle, what shall I eat, what 
shall I dnnk, and what shall I take to foreign countries^ 
But the queen said, ‘ Be off with you, do you think that 

kmg?* ^ **°“*‘^ ^ 

“Then the little tird teent to the snahe, and said, ‘Snale, 
snake, bite the queen, the queen won’t talk to the king, 
the king won't chide the carpenter , the carpenter won't cut 
the mill handle , my pea is m the socket of the mill handle , 
what shall I eat, what shall I dnnk, and what shall I take to 
foreign countnes?’ But the snake said, ‘Be off with >ou, 
do you think that for the sake of a sinele pea I am uoing to 
bite the queen ¥ « j o 

‘‘Then the little bird went to the suck, and said, ‘Suck, 
stick, beat the snake, snake wont bite queen, queen 
won t talk to king, kuigwont chide carpenter, carpenter 
wont cut mill l^dle , my pea is in the socket of the miU 
^dle, what shall I eat, what shaU I dnnk, and what shall 
I t^e to foreign countnes?' But the stick said, ‘Be off 
with you. do you think that for the sake of a single pea I am 
going to beat the snake?’ e,-y- 

“Then the little bird went to the fire, and said, ‘ Fire, 
fire, bum stick , stick wont beat snake, snake won’t bite 
queen, queen won’t talk to king, king ^-on’t chide car 
penter, carpenter wont cut miUhandJe, my pea is in the 
socket of the miU handle, what shall I eac what shall I 
dnnk, and what shall I take to foreign countnes!^ Buriie 
lire said. ‘ Be off with ) ou, do you think that for the sake of 
a single pea I am going to bum the stick ? 

“Then the little bird went to the sea, and said, ‘Sea, sea 
quench fire, fire won’t bum sbck, stick wont beat ’ 
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snaVe won’t bite queen, queen won’t talk to king, king 
wont chide carpenter, carpenter won't cut mill handle, 
tnj pea is in the socket of the mill handle, what shall I 
cat, what shall I dnnk, and what shall I take to foreign 
countries? But the sea said, ‘Be off with >ou, do jou 
think that for the sake of a smgle pea I am going to quench 
the fire? 

“ Then the little bird went to the elephant, and said, 
‘ Elephant, elephant, dry up the sea , sea won’t quench fire , 
fire won’t bum stick, stick won’t beat snake, snake wont 
bile queen, queen won’t talk to kmg, king won’t chide 
carpenter, carpenter wont cut mill handle, mj pea is m 
the socket of the mill handle, what shall I eat, what shall I 
drink, and what shall I take to foreign countries ? But the 
elephant said, ‘Be off with jou, to diy up the sea would 
take thewhokhosi of elephants, do )ou think that for the 
sake of a single pea I am going to assemble all of mi 
kith and km?’ 

“Then the bird went to xh^Maunr, (a tangled creeping 
plant,) and said, ‘ Bhaunr, bhaunr, snare the elephant , 
elephant won’t dnnk up sea, sea wont quench fire, fire 
on’t bum stick , stick wont beat snake, snake wont bite 
queen, queen wont talk to kmg Lmg wont chide car 
penter , carpenter won t cut mill handle my pea is m the 
socket of the mill handle , what shall I eat, what shall I 
dnnk, and what shall I take to foreign countries? But 
the bhaunr iixA ‘Be off with )ou,do}OU think that for 
the sake of a single pea I am going to snare the elephant? 

“Then the bird went to the mouse and said ‘Mouse, 
mouse, cut bhaunr, bhaunr wont snare elephant, elephant 
won t dnnk up sea , sea won t quench fire , fire won t bum 
stick, stick wont beat snake, snake wont bite queen, 
queen won t talk to king , king wont chide carpenter, car 
penter won c cut mill handle , my pea is in the socket of the 
mill handle, what shall I eat what shall I dnnk, and what 
shall I lake to foreign countnes?* But the mouse said 
‘ Be off with ) ou, do j ou think that for the sake of a single 
pea I am going to cut the bhaunr F 

“Then the bird went to the cat, and said ‘Cat, cat, eat 
mouse, mouse wont cut bhaunr x^ont snare ele 

phant, elephant won't dnnk up sea, sea won’t quench fire. 
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firewoat bum stick, stick sront beat snake, snake wont 
bite queen, queen wont talk to king, king wont chide 
carpenter, carpenter wont cut mill handle, roj pea is m 
the socket of the mill handle , what shall I eat, what shall I 
dnnk and what shall I take to foreign countnes? And 
the cat said By all means, the mouse is my natural prey, 
why should I not eat it ? 

So the cat went to eat the mouse , and the moUse went 
to cut the bhaunr saying — 

flamico khao a Ob nai koi. 

Ham bbaonr ko Lata! Joi. 

‘ Oh oh eat oh I eat me no one I will take and cut the 
bhaunr* And the bhaunr went to snare the elephant, 
saying ‘Oh cut ohi cut me no one, I’ll take and snare 
the elephant And so on with each one till it came to 
the ear^nler, who extracted the pea, and the bird took it, 
and went away rejoicmg " 

The close resemblance between this fable and the En 
glishoneof The Silver Penny, attests a common ongin 
For It cannot be supposed either was con>eyed by 
means of oral comtnuntcation from one country to the 
other, and the only feasible condus on seems to be that 
they are different versions of a nurseiy tale which belonged 
to our common Aryan forclalhers. There can be no doubt 
os to its antiquity t 

Among the earlier superstitions of Scotland was a bel ef 
in the efhcacy of charms or metncal lacantat ons n belief 
prevailing in almost every country and penod and indi 
reedy attest ng man s strong inward conviction of the ex 
istence of another world That communications could be 
maintained with the unseen creatures that live in the air 
and the ooze;” above beneath and around us, that they 
could be made to assume a bod ly form and presence that 
storms could be raised or dispelled evil prevented secrets 
discovered diseases cured love engendered — and that all 
this was possible by the utterance of certa p words ar 
ranged in metncal form though generally perfectly mean 

< Ctlcetta Iteneir LI ilS. In (be Cm! c «e find w umilxr story 
called MoonxJitie »nd JleenaeJiug " 
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ingicss, nas ne>cr doubted Many of those used in Scot 
land esidcnlly had ihcir ongin m the reputed efficacy of 
scrscs among the ancients, and being of an early date, 
the) are often * intermixed with the formula of the Roman 
Catholic nluiL Thus \\c read that one Elspeth Reoch (in 
i6t6) had I>ccn supcmaturally instructed to cure distempers 
b) resting on her right knee vhile pulling a certain herb 
bctmxt her midf nger and thumb and saying of In nomme 
I'a/nf Ii/ti ei Sfintus Sat at An old and popular charm 

for curing cattle (1607) is giien by Dalyell as follows • — ' 

I charge thee for arrow thot 
For deer shot for oomb «hot 
Ferr eye (hot (ortongoesbet 
For I'rer ahoc, for long (hot. 

For heart (hot, — all the most 
In the Kane ofihe Fatiic* UieSov and Holy GliosT 
To w nJ oat of flesh and bone 
Into oak and (tone 

In the bane ofthe FATiieft theSov and IIOLY Ghost 
A men 

Sometimes these invocations were accompanied by the 
adnimistratton of medianal herbs which had been gathered 
before sunrise A woman accused of witchcraft m 1588 
declared that she saw the gu d nychtbours makand thair 
sawis with poms and f)Tes and gaddent thair herbis before 
the sonc rysing as sche did Among the various re 
medies prescribed for the trembling fever or ague by 
Katharine Osivald one related to plucking up a nettle by 
the root, three successive mornings before sunrise A 
faiounte time for this herb-gathenng nte ivas Midsummer 
a relic of the old Pagan superstition connected wnth the 
sun s position in the Zodiac The metrical charm then 
made use of was popular also in England — 

Hilebeihou holcheartc 
Grow or on the ground 
All in ihe Afoant <^|yane 
F rst wost thon found 
Thou art good for roan e a sore 
And henicst roan e a wound 
In the Name of Sweet jEsus 
1 lake thee from the ground ” 

1 Vit have Anclcfeet Mr DatjeUs verson. 

Supersl tons of Scotland p aa (Ed 1.1835) 


See his Dirket 
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“ Bleeding at the touch,” has been accepted in several 
countries as a revelation of gaBt. A man suspected of 
murder was brought to the side of the murdered man’s 
body, and forced to touch it; if the suspicions were just, 
blood iromedbtely cored from the Round, or at the mouth, 
or nose. Even at the ihan’s approach this sign of crime 
would appear. It is cas)* to see how precarious and dan- 
gerous a test was this; how readily it might release the 
guilty, and betray the innocent. Naturally riierefore it was 
not accepted without reluctance. A man and his sister 
had quarrelled ; he died suddenly, and his body was found 
in his ORn house, naked, and with a wound on the face, 
but bloodless. “ Although many of the neighbours in the 
town came into the house to see the dead corpse, yet she, 
the sister, never offered to come, howbeit her dwelling was 
next door; nor had she so much as any seeming grief for 
his death. Sot the minister and bailiffs of the (own taHng 
great suspidon of her in respect of her carriage, com- 
manded that she should be brought in. Bot when she 
came, she came trembling all the way to the house; she 
refus^ to come nigh to the corpse; or to touch, saying, 
that she never touted a dead corpse in her life. But 
being earnestly entreated by the minuter and bailiffs, and 
her brother’s friends, who was killed, that she would bat 
touch the corpse softly, she granted to do it. But before 
she did it, the sun shining in at the house, she ezpre^ed 
herself thus : ‘ Humbly desiring, is the Loan made the sun 
to shine and give light into that house, that also He would 
give light in ducovering that murder.' And with these 
words, she tonching the wosnd of the dead man very softly, 
it being white and dean, without any spot of blood or the 
like, yet iromedialely, while her finger was upon it, the 
bloi^ rushed out of it, to the great admiration of all the 
beholders, who took it as one discovery of the murder, 
according to her own prayer.” 

It will seem astonishing to readers of the present day that 
a poor creature’s life could be taken away on such fandful 
and uncertain evidence. 

We read that a Sir James Standsfield was found lying dead 
in a stream. His body was interred predpitatdy. Two 
days afierwards it was eahumed and partially dissected, the 
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neck m ]urticular beinf; laid open, m order to ascertim the 
cause of death After being well cleansed 1 lood burst 
from that side supported b> his son Philip, on returning the 
bod) to the coftin for re interment — not an unhkelj result 
from the straining of the incisions — and it deeply stained 
his hand He was arraigned on this slight ground for par 
node, and m the course of the Inal it nas gravely argued 
that u was the wall of Providence to disclose b) this peculiar 
inadent a secret enroe 

The preservation of health and the prolongation of life 
are necessartl) objects of interest to all mankind and it was 
natural enough that around them should flourish a rank 
growth of superstitions 

To ailing or diseased persons all kinds of potions pills 
and powders were administered in the past as the) are m 
the present, but whereas we are now content wuh the 
mjslic characters endoRcd on his formula b) the phjs cian 
our ancestors were not satisfied unless certain mj’sttcal 
words numbers or ceremonies accompanied them TTie 
sign of the cross was m constant requisition , or the med 
ane was to be taken according to mjstical numbers — thrice 
or nine times as the case might he For hooping-cough 
was prescribed a draught from the horn of a living ox nine 
times repeated The patient was also put nine several 
times" in the millers hopper 

The importance ascribed to the figure of a circle is pro 
bably a relic of the influence of the old sun worship Con 
siimptive inval ds or children suflenng from hectic fever 
were thnee passed through a circular wTeath of woodbine 
cut during the increase of the March moon and let down 
over the body from head to foot. We read of a sorceress 
who healed sundry women by taking a garland of green 
woodbine and causing the patient to pass tl nee through 
It. Afterwards the garland was cot in nine pieces which 
were cast into the fire — generally an indispensable par 
ticular in ceremonies of this kind Another passed her 
patient through a heap of green yarn which the nurse shook 
and then divided It into nine pieces which were buned in 
the lands of d ree owners A certain Thomas Grieve d 
rected a patient to pass thnee through a heap of jam 
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M “f aJso cured the wife of a 

Michael Glams by having a hole broken on the north side 
* j f 2 nd putting 3 hoop of yam thrice through 

ih and taking it back at the door, and thereafter compell ng 
trie patient to go nine times through the said hoop of yam 
vhite of Selbome tells us of a custom, prevalent in hts 
time in the south of England of stripping feeble and dis 
eased children and iransntilting them head foremost through 
an artificial deli in a young tree the several parts of irhtch 
ivere held forcibly asunder The wound ivas then bound 
up carefully and it was expected that the child would te- 
enier as the tree healed. If the cleft did not unite the 
remedy proved abortive , and if the tree « ere cut down the 
patient relapsed or died 

Borlase speaks of a similar custom m Comnall except 
* instead of a deft tree 

^*'^*'* according to Alexander passage through a long 
fissure or crevice in a rock by crawling on hands and knees 
Ch»f^^ w legitimate birth. And m the 

S* n?ii ^ Sepulchre at Jerusalem to pass betn een 

supporting an altar and the neighboring wall, 
suggested as the 
r transmissions through cleft aper 

girhnd that they are s> mbolical of 
® second birth whereby a living soul is 
foM °'"r ‘"’Puwes and imperfections. W d 

wl fd^n^L, fissure ,n a rodT in the Cast, to 

Se f purpose of regeneration b) 

the efficacy of a passage through this sacred 


passing at a distance from 
the seer or of paanely receiving t knowledge that such 
events are uking { bee u the well known second sght,’ 

Mn ,l!! “ P«» in many Scottish ston^ 

In lie stricter acceptation of this faculty "wc are told 
contemporary objects and inadents are beheld at the 

W J®?*''? nnehcr those which 

have passed nor il.osc which laic >ct to come. If ex 
tending lo futuntj the subject of the vision is about to 
l>e real scd. Thcroforc tl c second sigl t borders only on 
j rognostication. It is affirmed to be more peculiar to 
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Scotland, for \cry faint analogy to such a property has 
been claimed for other countnes and that the highlanders 
chiefl), together with the inhabitants of the insular district^ 
Or that portion of the kingdom less advanced, haic enjoyed 
n m the highest perfection Marvellous to be told, they 
have said that their cattle ate gifted with it as well as them 
Selves.” 

The faculty was one which knew no distinction of age or 
sex, or class; it was enjoyed by roan and woman, young 
and old, nch and poor, high bom and plebeians, and in 
many cases was inhenl^ It might occasionally be im- 
parted by a gifted person, or acrjuired by study and prepa- 
ration it IS a proof, were proof ne^ed, of the living in- 
fluence of the imagination, that the vision beheld by one 
individualonlj, might be revealed to a companion visionaiy, 
thus confirmed in his belief m the value of his new prero- 
gative , simply by the pressure of the seer’s tight foot on 
the novice's left, holding one hand on his head, while he 
was admonished to look over the master’s nght shoulder 
Thus, Lilly, the astrologer — Butler's "highi Sidrophel”— 
relates how one John Scott desired Wilham Hodges, on 
astrologer in Staffordshire, to show him the person and fea 
tures of the person he should many Hodges earned him 
into a field not fir from his home , pulled out his magic 
crystal , bade Scott set his foot against his, and after awhile 
desired him to inspect the crystal, and observe what he saw 
there Of course he saw exactly what his fevered wishes 
were resolved to see 

Ceremonies of a more fantastic character were sometimes 
involved, and round the novices body was coiled a hair rope 
With which a corpse had been bound to its bier He was 
then required to look through a hole left by tlie removal of 
a fir knot, and, on stooping, he was instructed to look 
back between Ins legs, until an advancing funeral procession 
should cross the boundary of the estates of two different 
owners The inconvenience of this complicated perform 
ance is obvious , it might also be dangerous , for if the wmd 
changed while the novice was girded with the mystical cord, 
he was liable to the penalty of death 

A seer gifted with this wonderful faculty could not divest 
himself of it, though often he would fain have done so 
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However acquired, it was a perSous endowment, fraught 
with ph^'SicaJ and mental safleriDg, and reputed to be no 
gift from on high, but to have come from the Father of EiiL 

The objects seen were generally sad and sorrowful, ca 
lamities to persons or nations. Woodrow sa>-s that before 
the Marquis of Argyll went to London in 1660, he was 
playing “ at the ballets," or bowls, with some Scottish gen 
tlemen , when one of them, as the Marquis stooped down 
to lift the bullet, "fell pale," and said to those about him 
“Bless what is this I see? my lord with his head off, 
and all his shoulder full of blood?" 

On one occasion, a gentleman joined a company, all of 
whom were very fiunk and checrfuL He had no sooner 
entered than one of the guests, who had not prevnously 
known him, showed much depression of spint ^V'^thout 
taking any notice of it the new-comer quickly rose, and 
went his waj The other ihereupoa showed great coucem, 
and wished he would remain , for be saw him, he said, with 
3 shroud up to his neck; and he knew that this sign fore* 
boded his death Invom some of the company would have 
persuaded the doomed man to take wamus, but he de- 
parted, and haying ndden a short distance, he and his 
horse fell, and he broke his neck. 

On the morning of the battle of Bothwell Bndge, that 
sore defeat to the Covenanters — so vigorously descnb^ by 
Scott in his " Old Mortality" — Mr John Cameron, minister 
at Lochhead in KmtjTe, fell into a fit of melancholy , so that 
Mr hfonson, of his elders, observing him through his 
chamber door, sore weeping and wringing his hands, knocked 
until he opened to him. Then he asked what was the 
matter? ere his wife and children well ? " Little matter 
for them ” he answered , "our biendsat Bothwell are gone.” 
Mr iionson told him it might be a mistake, and the offcome 
of his gloomy thoughts “No, no," said he, “ I see them 
flying as dearly as I see the wall" As near as they could 
calculate by the accounts they afterwards obtained, this in 
cident at the Lochhead of Iwintyre was contemporaneous 
with the flight of the Covenanters at Bothwell 

Munro the Scotch soldier of fortune who bore himself 
so gallantly m the wars of Cnstavus Adolphus, tells a stoiy 
ofavasion that was seen by a soldier of his company on 
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the morning of the storm of Stralsund in 1628 One Murdo 
Maclcod bom m Asscn, a soldier of tall stature and valiant 
courage being sleeping on his witch awoke at break of day, 
and ‘ jogged two of his comrades lying by him much to 
their indignation at his ‘ stimng them " He replied 
‘ Before long jou shall be otherwise stirred A soldier 
called Allan Tough a LochiW man recommending his 
soul to God asked him what he had seen That jou 
shall nei er behold ) our country again The other replied 
the loss was but small if the rest of the company w ere well 
He answered *No for there was great hurt and dearth of 
many very near The other again asked i hat others he 
had seen who would pcivsK He then told by name sundry 
of his comrades who would be killed. The other asked 
what would become of himself Eventually, he desenbed 
by thetr clothes all the othcers who would be hurt A 
pretty quick bo) near by ” asked him what would become 
of the Major (that is Munro himself?) He would be 
shot, but not deadly, was the answer — and so it proved 
A good deal is said of this Taisefi or Second Sight, 
m Dr Johnsons Journey to the Hebrides and some 
striking anecdotes are (old It was just the thing to interest 
his moody temperament with its temble dread of death 
and Its longing to lift the curtain that hides from us the 
Unseen. He seems however to have been unable to 
convince himself of the actual existence ofsuchapower 
all the evidence he could collect failed to advance h s 
cunosity to conviction so that he could not bel eve while 
rema ning willing to bel eve To use the noble words of 
Goethe nobly rendered by Colendge 

As die sun 

I^re t s r en, somet nws pa nts Is mage 
In the atmosphere so oflen do the sp n s 
or {^eat events stride on before the events 
And n To-day already walks To morrow 

77ns It IS not d flicuU to accept It seems fitt ng that 
presages should herald the death of kings and the revolu 
tions of nations but the mmd cannot convince itself that 
the spints of the dead will cross the shadowy borders to 
foretell the tnvul acadents that chequer ordinary hves 
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Yet, as Johns&n says ** A man on a journey far from home 
falls from a horscj another who is perhaps at work about 
the house, sees him bleeding on the ground commonly 
with a landscape of the place where the accident befalls him 
Another seer, dnving home his cattle, or wandering in idle- 
ness, or musing in the sunslime, is suddenly surpnsed by 
the appearance of a bndal ceremony or funeral procession, 
and counts the mourners or attendants, of whom, if he 
knows them, he relates the names, if he fcnoivs them not 
he can describe the dresses ” 

Woodrow tells of “a popish lady," living near Borough 
bndge, who dreamed that she saw a coach, and a lady in 
jf, almost lost in the nver She directed her servants to 
watch during t\io nights, to guard against an accident, but 
nothing happened “On the third night, pretty late, the 
I^dy Shawfield came, and of a sudden the coach was over 
turned and filled with water Theceachman got upon one 
of the horses, to save his life The good and religious I^dy 
Shawfield was for some time under water and upon the 
cry nsmg the popish lad/s servants came to their assist 
ance. ^^'lth much difficulty, the coach and lady in it m ere 
got out of the water " And the Lady Shawfield, being laid 
upon the bank, gradually recovered her senses. 

In the early motiths of the Commonwealth, while Mac 
kenzie of Tarbat, afterwards Earl of Cromarty, was nding m 
a field among his tenants, who were manunng barley, a 
stranger "called that way on his foot, and stopped likewise, 
and said to the countrymen, ‘ You need not be so busy 
about that bailey, for I see the Englishmen s horses tethered 
among it , and other parts mowed down for them ' Tarbet 
asked him how he knew them to be Englishmen, and if he 
had ever seen any of them? He said, 'No, but he saw 
them strangers, and heard the English were in Scotland, and 
guessed it could be no other than they ’ In the month of 
July the thing happened directly as the man said he sawit ” 
The influence exercised on the imagination by events in 
which we are deeply interested, and the manner in which 
oun hopes or fears are mistaken for predictions may be 
illustrated by two examples from antiquity On the day 
that Ctesar and Pompey contended at Pbarsalia for the 
mastery of the world, Comcliu^ a pnest and patnenn of 
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Pidua declared under a sadden impulse of passion that 
he beheld the eddies and currents of a desperate battle and 
the fall and flight of many of the combatants eventually 
cxdaiming “ Cresar has conquered ’ ’ His hearers laughed 
at him, but his words nere aflereards vcnfied and it ap- 
peared that he had foretold not only the da}, but the m 
odents and the result of the flimous battle m Thessal) 
The anecdote is related on the authont) of the “ Noctes 
Attic®” of Aulus Gellius 

Dio Cassius tells a similar stor) about the assassination 
of the Emperor Domitian at Rome, by his freedman Ste- 
phanus. It is to be admired’ he sa}S, ‘that as accu 
ratcl} prosed by persons m either place Apollonius Th}a 
nreus ascending an eminence at Fphesus or elsewhere cried 
out before the multitude ‘Well done Stephanus, well 
done ] Strike the murderer I thou hast stnick bins thou 
hast wounded him he is slam 1 ' But it may well be sup- 
posed that a seact understanding existed between Apollo- 
nius and the murderer 

From ‘second sight we pass on to ' prediction or 
*' divination ” another of the superstitious modes by which 
humanity has endeavoured to read the book of the future 
In the north this power of prophecy was largely assumed 
by women a circumstance of which Scott has made ample 
and picturesque use in more than one of his admirable 
Actions. 

A woman foretold the tragical end of James I of Scot 
land, in 1436 In the early stage of a journey from Edm 
burgh to l^ith and m the midst of the way arose a woman 
of Ireland who claimed to be a soothsa>er and as soon as 
she saw the king she cned with a loud voice saying My 
lord king an ye pass this water ye shall never turn again 
to live The king was astonished at her words for but 
shortly before he had fallen in with a prophecy that in the 
self same year the King of Scots should be sla n And as 
he rode onward, he called to him one of his knights and 
commanded him to return and speak with this woman and 
ask of her what she would and what she meant by her 
loud crying and she began and told him what would befall 
the king if he passed that water The king asked her how 
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she knew so much, and she «id that Huthart told her so. 
'‘Sire,” quoth the knight, "men may gallantly talk, nor 
take heed of )onder woman's words, for she is but a 
drunken fool, and wots not what she saith.” And so with 
* his folk he passed the water called the Scottish Sea, to- 
wards S. John's town [Perth,] about four'miles from the- 
country of the wild Scots, and there, in a convent of Black 
Friars, outside the town, he held a ^eat feasL In the course 
of Uie revel came ** the said woman of Ireland, who called 
herself a divineress,” and made several %ain attempts to 
gain access to the king. Meanwhile the conspirators ma- 
tured their plot, removed the ling's guards, attacked him, 
and slew him.* 

All the predictions which come true are preserved; we 
hear nothing of those which fail, for no one has an interest . 
in recording or repeating them ; hence an undue importance 
is gradually attached to what are Dothiog more than remark- 
able coincidences. Many others are prophecies "after the 
event.” Others are based on a careful calculation df> pro- 
babilities, As in the following example : .Ka Orkney war- 
lock, full of dis{)leasure with James Paplay, a proud and 
haughty chief, with whose charter, doubtless, she was welt 
acquainted, broke forth into a torrent of predictive utter- 
ances 5 "Thou art cow the highest man that ever thou shalt 
be ! Thou art gone to shear thy com, but it shall never do 
you good ! Thou art going to set house with thy wife,— ye 
shall have no joy of one another. Oil shalt not keep you 
and her ; ye sh^ have such a meit-will [craving,] and shall 
have nothing to eat, but be lain to eat grass under the 
stones and wair (sea-weed) under the rocla" It was seri- 
ously asserted that not only were these predictions — or 
menaces — uttered, but that they were all fulfilled; and it is 
possible that the prophet may have had something to do 
with their fulfilment. 

A curious anecdote is related of a Scottish minister, who, 
on the day of the battle of Killiecranb’e, was preaching at 
Anworth, and in his preface before his prajer, according to 
lus usual mode of homely expresrion, b^an to this purpose : 
“Some of jtiu will say, IVhat news, minister? Uliat news 

' Thu is the subject of D G, Ressettfs fine poem, “The Ku^s 
Tragedy.’’ 
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about Cla\"ers who has done so much mischief in this 
countrj ? That man sets up to be a ) oung Montrose but as 
the Lord liveth he shall be cut short this da) Be not 
afraid added he ‘ I see them scattered and fl)ing and as » 
the Lord hveth and sends this message by me Cla\ erhouse 
shall no longer be a terror to God s people Tins day I 
sec him killed — lying a corpse. And on that daj, and at 

that hour Clai erhouse fell* (July 27th 1689) 

In their anxiety to obtain a glimpse of the dread writing 
mthe Book of Fate men have resorted to dirers strange ex 
pedients applying to warlocks and witches, or seeking to 
wnng a response to their questionings from the creatures of 
the Invisible kVorld. The ceremony knovn as Taglamn 
or Echo seems to have been peculiar to Scotland The 
inquirer was V, rapped ui a cows hide his head being left 
free and was earned by assistants to a solitary spot or left 
under the liquid arch formed by the sheeted columns 
elver^ perpendicular' m waterfall or cataract there he re- 
mained during the watches of the night wiih phantoms 
fluttenng round about him from whence he was supposed 
to denve the burden of the oracular response he ddivered 
to hts comrades on the follotnng day 

It IS probable that this ceremony » the lel t of some 
ancient form of rituaL At all events the skins of animals 
played an important part in the old worship Mlien the 


^ At the b^nn ng of the set on be (ud taken his place n front of 
h s little band of civsliy He bade them follow him and rode for 
ward But t seemed to be decreed Uut, on that day the lowland 
Scotch should in bo h armies appear to d sadvancage The hor^e hes 
lated. Duodee turned round stood up n h s stirrups, and wav ng h s 
hat, invited them to come on As be 1 fled his arm h s cu nss rose 
ftnd exposed the lower part of h s left s de A mu ketball struck b m 
h s horse sprang forwara and plunged nto a cloud of smoke and dost 
wh ch h d f om both armies the fill of the v ctonous general A per 
son named Johnstone was near h m and caught h m as he sank down 
from the saddle Bow goes the day?* sad Dundee Mell for 
King James answered Johnstone but I am sorry for your lord 
sh p If t IS well for no ans -ered the dying man t matim 
the le&> for me He never spoke again but when half an hour later 
Lord Dunfer^ ne and some other fnends came to the spot they 
thought that they could st II d sco •er some fa nt rema ns of 1 fe The 
body viapped up n two pla ds, wa» carr ed to the Castle of Blair — 
Mj auhy chap xu 
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Tlicbins slew a cjvx on the fcsii»-a 1 of Jupittr Ammon, hn 
jrai^e >vrs cJothrd wjih the 5jun aJJ pfc<tnt in the fempJe 
ihtn struck the carcase, nhtch was buned in a consecrated 
pbcc * 

I’lUFanias records that a temple in honour of the sooth 
sa)er \mphjarau«, the reputed son of ApolJo, stood rn the 
Icmtor) of Oropus in Attica. Votanes «ho resorted thither 
for the purpose of dismation, underwent certain lustrations, 
or punf^ing rites, sservAced a, ram, and, in erpeetation of 
seeing Msions, slept upon its slm 
Virjjil, in one of the most elaborate scenes of tlie ^Eneid, 
represents to us a similar oblation os btms offered at a con 
secrated fountain, where the pnest, to prtjiare himself for 
the deJjttry of responses, slept on the skin — 

••El cTorem owta* «at) oocie nlentj 
TeninM inoibu t »tr» u, v>'npn>iae peuvit 
Mulla irMu wmcltm «tl« voli a«iu minj 
Et nmi aoJii voces. ' 

It seems to haie been an important part of the heathen 
ntual to make use of the skin of the sacnllctd animal for 
the purposes of clothing Lucian descnbmg the cere 
monies practised m the temple of Ificrapohs, raj's that, on 
hisam^al, the head and ejcbrowsof thv nosneewereshased, 
a sheep was then sacrificed , he knelt on the skin and coi cr 
ing his own head with the head and feet of the animal, 
prajed tfiJl hK affLmrg mrgkt be accepted nftde proaiisurg 
a worthier one. 

The Spanish mnders of the New ttorJd discovered that 
the religion of its most anlised race, the Artecs, was founded 
upon human sacrifices The number of nciims offered up 
to the Artec gods is slated in figures which seem almost in 
credible Peculiar to the Artec kingdom was the homd 
ceremonj entitled “the Rajang of men " The ^krtecs hai 
ing demanded the daughter of some neighbounng jiotentate 
as their queen, she was flajed on the lerj night of her 
dmial bj command of their dciij, and ajoung man clothed 
in her skin In this originated the custom that a captive 
slas e, distinguished by the name, the honours, and the or 
naments of the divinity, should be sacnficed afier a certain 
> .lEnei^ Lb wt I S7 
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time , and another, clothed with bis shin, then exacted con 
tnbutiODS for the service of the gods, which no one, says 
Acosta, dared to refuse 

We have no space to dwell on the vanous forms of divi 
nation that were wont to prevail Almost everything in 
nature, from the stars of heaven to the clods of earth, was 
made to give indications of coming events The historian 
of the darker Superstitions of Scotl^d brings together 2 few 
stnking illustrations ' 

If a certain worm m a medicmal spnng on the top of a 
hill m Strathdon, were found alive, it was a sign that the 
patientwouldlive, and in a well of Ardwacloich, m Appin, 
if the patient were to die, a dead worm was found m it, and 
a live one, if he were to recover In the distnct of Lorn, 
the figures assumed by an egg dropped into water were sup- 
posed to indicate the appearance of a future spouse “Also 
one of four vessels being filled with pure, and another with 
mudd} water, the thud with milL, and the fourth with meal 
and water , if the diviner blindfold dips his hand m the 
first. It augurs that his spouse shall be led to the nuptial 
couch in all her pristine punty , but otherwise if dipping m 
the second if finding his way to the milk, a widow shall 
fall to his lot , and an old woman awaits him from the meal 
and water Three vessels are used in the south of Scot 
land , one of them empty and should fate direct the divmer 
hither, it augurs perpetual celibacy 

A belief m Fames was widespread and has survived m 
remote districts, down even to our own time 
Oft fauy elves 

V\ hose m dmght leveU a forest s de 

Or fount;] n some bellied peasant sees 

Or dreams he sees, wh Ic overhead the moon 

Sits arbitress and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale coarse, thej on their m rth and dance 

Intent, nith jocand mos c chonn his ear 

At once with joy and fear h s heart rebounds ‘ 

It IS not easy to reconcile the conflicting details of the 
disposition, manners, habits, and influence of these lihpu 
1 MlltOIL 
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tian spirits which we meet with in the earlj writers But 
oa a general survey it appears that they were very diminu 
live , in their intercourse with mortals sometimes good 
tempered, sometimes malignant ,*’that they loved and roar 
ned and had offspring , that they were very merry, and 
loved to dance upon the green, and fill the air with choral 
music , that they possessed stores of gold and sih fer, which 
they distributed freely, that they were invnsible, but could 
at will present themsel>es to mortals, that they were very 
timid, and would infiict a summary punishment upon m 
truders Their influence was at its highest oa Friday, at 
noon and at midnight 

lurk, the Scotch minister of Aberfojle, whoxlied in i68S, 
relates some other particulars of the ‘ good people.’ Their 
substance, he says, is denser than air, too subtle to be 
pierced, and like that of Milton’s angels reumtmg when 
dmded or when any attempt is made to cleave it asunder 
Their voice is like unto whistling They change their pbce 5 ‘ 
of abode every quarter of the year, floating near the surface 
of the earth , and persons gifted with the second sight have 
often had fierce encounters with them. The Highlanders 
to preserve themselves and their cattle against them, went 
re^arly to church on the first Sunday of every quarter, 
though they might not return dunng the interval At the 
name of God or Jesus they vanished into thm air They 
were of both sexes and like mankind, they w ere mortal 

“Some meagre allusions appear to the Queen of the 
Fames and especially by Kuig James, whose immediate 
knowledge may have been denved from the vignettes m 
Olaus Magnus and the words of his own unhappy subjects 
who perished on account of iheir credulity Alexoun Pe 
nsoma was convicted on her confession, of repairing to the 
‘ queen of Elfame with whom she was familiar Jean Wire 
(1670) declared that, while she taught a school at Dalkeith 
a woman desu-ed to be emplojed ‘ to speik to the Queen 
of Fame, and strike ane battdl m hir behalf with the said 
Queen.’ The name of Tktonu is familiar enough to all 
lovers of English literature. There was a necromancer or 
wizard m the reign of Charles I, who affirmed he had an 
incantation — O Micol, Micol regina Pigraiorum veni — 
that Titania could not resist. lallj tells us that when it was 
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tested -It Hurst wood frst a gentle murmurous sourtd svis 
heard then rose a Molcnt whulsind which swelled into 
1 humcane , and lasti) the Fail) Queen appeared in all her 
radiance. •* 

Fames gcncrallj dwelt ta subterraneous abodes in the 
interiors of grassy hillocks, whence issued dulcet sounds and 
(lashes of we rd 1 ghl sometimes the s de of a h II opened 
and exposed them to the gaze of tile belated wajfirer No 
doubt tie) were seen escrywhere li the potent gaze of 
imaginat on on the meads and lo ific groscs or curled up 
among the bend ng (To \ers for 

t OIK ai port e ojes arow 
Hang from ea<h leaf and cl ng to every lou^h 

They were reputed to be meJI skilled m the med cal art 
and to faaoured mortals the) soroct mes imparted the r 
knew ledoC It is d fficult to understand \ hy the) s ere cre- 
dited with tic al stracuon of children and with the subsli 
tution of other beings lo the r pbee For this ei nous kind 
of theft was commoni) atmbuted to them A x\ise wo- 
man — a dealer m simples and Icrbal pot ons— having 
failed to cure a eh Id declared that the baim had been 
taken awa) and an elf subsi tuted 
Besides the fa nes Scotland could boast of its spirits of 
the waters, just as Germany had its LoTele)S and Ondmes 
We can gatl cr hovever no defin te information respect 
mg the water kelp c the » ater horses or the water bull or 
of another anomalous animal called shellj-coal. Desenb- 
ing Lochlon ond Graham says — It is reported by the 
countrymen I ving tl ereabouts that they sometimes see 
the h ppopotara or water horse wl ere the n er Cudne falls 
into It a m Ic V est of tl e cl orch of Buchanan. k nver 
knowTi as the Ugly Bum in the county of Ross springing 
from Loch Clash was regarded with awe b) all the coun 
tryside as the retreat of the water horse and other sp ntual 
be ngs. Shetland is represented as having possessed a 
handsome v -ater horse whch when mounted earned the 
nder into the sea. Mr Daljell wntng 101835 sa)s that 
the water bull is st 11 bel eved to reside in Loch Awe and 
Loch Rannoch nor he adds are witnesses wanting to bear 
test mony to the fact It was reputed lo be mvoilnerable 
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against all except sllier shot though no one had put it to 
the proo£ In the Isle of Man certain persons who saw the 
water hull in a field were unable to distinguish him from 
one of the ordinary terrestrial speaes nor did the cows show 
any disposition to avoii} him But his progen) alwa)'s turned 
out to be a rude lump of flesh and shin, without bones. 

The spirit of the sea nas believed to be tnaliaous, and 
capable of infiictmg injurj Allusions are frequent to 

sea trowis meermen meermaids and a number of httle 
creatures coming from the sea” in response to spell and 
charm Is or must we forget the practice of pounng out 
hbations to the aquatic divmiaes A cenlui) ago in Craw 
ford "Muir when a tenant was evicted and another tooh his 
place he cut the throat of a blacl. lamb and threw it into 
a stream with a malediction both upon stream and Iamb. 

To this fuule department of human error we can how 
ever devote no more space. To treat it adequately ve 
should seed at least a couple of volumes as cIo»ely printed 
as the present 
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